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Foreword 


by  AH  Webb,  Director  of  Communications 


USDA  is  a primary  source  of  factual  information  on  all  aspects  of  food  and 
agriculture.  This  Agriculture  Fact  Book  is  intended  as  a handy  reference  tool. 

It  offers  one-stop-shopping  for  facts  about  U.S.  agriculture,  rural  America,  food, 
nutrition,  consumer  issues,  and  USDA  programs.  Its  purpose  is  to  help  readers  get  the 
data  and  background  they  need  on  those  subjects. 

These  facts  are  aimed  primarily  at  journalists  in  print  and  broadcast  media, 
editors,  and  editorial  writers;  students,  researchers,  and  librarians;  groups  interested 
in  farmer,  consumer,  rural  development,  and  environmental  issues;  and  the  general 
public. 

We  asked  representatives  of  these  groups  what  information  they  wanted  in  the 
Fact  Book,  and  this  book  responds  to  their  needs.  That’s  customer  service.  In  fact, 
developing  and  disseminating  information  to  the  public  is  a long-standing  activity  of 
USDA,  so  we  in  USDA’s  Office  of  Communications  believe  that  providing  easy 
access  to  this  information  is  an  important  function  of  customer  service. 

This  book  contains  detailed  information  about  many  aspects  of  U.S.  agriculture, 
including  the  U.S.  farm  sector,  the  structure  of  U.S.  agriculture,  and  rural  America. 

It  also  describes  programs  in  USDA’s  six  mission  areas:  Rural  Economic  and 
Community  Development;  Farm  and  International  Trade;  Food,  Nutrition,  and 
Consumer  Services;  Natural  Resources  and  Environment;  Marketing  and  Inspection; 
and  Science,  Education,  and  Economics. 

It  serves  as  a gateway  to  additional,  continuing  sources  of  information,  and 
includes  a list  of  information  personnel  at  USDA  whose  job  it  is  to  provide  needed 
information. 

■ Let  us  know  what  you  want  to  know 

We  want  to  continue  providing  the  customer  service  you  need.  If  you  have 
suggestions  for  improving  this  Agriculture  Fact  Book,  please  fill  out  the 
following  questionnaire  and  send  it  to:  Office  of  Public  and  Media  Outreach,  Office 
of  Communications,  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  DC  20250. 

■ What  do  you  like  about  the  Agriculture  Fact  Book  ? 

■ What  don  Y you  like  about  it  ? 

■ What  aspects  of  food,  agriculture,  and  rural  America  would  you  like  to 
know  more  about? 

■ What  other  improvements  do  you  suggest  ? 
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Preface:  Reinventing  USDA 


Secretary  of  Agriculture  Mike  Espy  in  1993  directed  USDA  to  achieve  the  most 
ambitious  reorganization  plan  it  has  ever  attempted.  Because  USDA’s  programs 
are  so  far-flung — from  local  county  field  offices  to  foreign  countries — this  may  be  the 
most  extensive  reinventing  effort  ever  undertaken  by  the  Federal  Government. 

Congress  passed  the  Department  of  Agriculture  Reorganization  Act  of  1994  on 
October  4, 1994,  and  the  President  signed  it  into  law  on  October  13, 1994.  The  reor- 
ganization will: 

■ Reduce  the  number  of  USDA  agencies  from  43  to  29, 

■ Close  or  consolidate  approximately  1,100  field  offices  to  provide  “one-stop” 
shopping  for  customers, 

■ Save  taxpayers  $3.6  billion  over  5 years, 

■ Reduce  staff  by  up  to  11,000  over  5 years, 

■ Combine  farmer  programs  under  a new  Consolidated  Farm  Service  Agency, 

■ Maintain  local  farmer  committees  to  oversee  programs  and  encourage 
diversity  in  local  farmer  committee  operations, 

■ Elevate  USDA’s  food  safety  functions, 

■ Make  rural  development  a priority, 

■ Strengthen  USDA’s  natural  resource  conservation  efforts, 

■ Strengthen  Federal-State-local  partnership  in  research,  education,  and 
extension, 

■ Require  cost/benefit  evaluations  of  major  regulations,  and 
■ Establish  an  independent  appeals  process. 

The  legislation  authorizes  six  Under  Secretary  positions  and  three  Assistant 
Secretary  positions.  The  reinvented  USDA  structure,  approved  just  as  this 
Agriculture  Fact  Book  was  going  to  press,  is  depicted  on  the  following  pages 
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ULS.  Agriculture 
and  Rural  America 


1U.S.  Agriculture— Linking 
• Consumers  and  Producers 


■ What  Do  Americans  Eat? 

Americans  consumed  less  red  meat  and  more  poultry  and  fish  in  1992  than  in  pre- 
vious years.  Red  meat  accounted  for  60  percent  of  the  total  meat  supply  (bone- 
less, trimmed  equivalent)  in  1992,  compared  with  70  percent  in  1980  and  74  percent 
in  1970.  Chicken  and  turkey  accounted  for  32  percent  of  the  total  meat  consumed  in 
1992,  up  from  23  percent  in  1980  and  19  percent  in  1970.  In  1992,  each  American 
averaged  18  pounds  less  red  meat,  26  pounds  more  poultry,  and  3 pounds  more  fish 
and  shellfish  than  in  1970. 

Americans  used  less  whole  milk,  animal  fats,  and  eggs  in  1992  than  in  1970.  A 
43-percent  increase  in  the  use  of  vegetable  fats  and  oils  during  1970-92  more  than 
offset  a 26-percent  decline  in  the  use  of  animal  fats.  Increased  consumption  of 
cheese,  cream  products,  and  lowfat  milk  and  yogurt  moderated  the  decline  in  con- 
sumption of  whole  milk  products.  Consumption  of  yogurt  increased  more  than  five- 
fold during  1970-92,  up  to  4.3  pounds  per  person  in  1992. 


Figure  1. 

Per  capita  consumption  of  meat,  poultry,  and  fish,  boneless, 
trimmed  equivalent 
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Table  1 . 


Major  foods:  U.S.  per  capita  consumption 

Food  1970 

1980 

1992 

Red  meat  ^ 

132 

Pounds 

126 

114 

Chicken  and  turkey  ^ 

34 

41 

60 

Fish  and  shellfish  ^ 

12 

12 

15 

Eggs 

40 

35 

30 

Beverage  milks 

269 

237 

218 

Whole 

219 

146 

84 

Lowfat  and  skim 

50 

91 

134 

Cheese  ^ 

11 

18 

26 

Ice  cream 

18 

18 

16 

Fluid  cream  products 

5 

6 

8 

All  dairy  products  ^ 

564 

543 

565 

Fats  and  oils 

53 

57 

65 

Animal 

14 

12 

10 

Vegetable 

39 

45 

55 

Peanuts  and  tree  nuts  ^ 

7 

7 

9 

Fruits  and  vegetables  ^ 

566 

594 

650 

Fruits 

228 

257 

263 

Vegetables 

338 

337 

387 

Caloric  sweeteners  ® 

123 

124 

143 

Refined  sugar  (sucrose) 

102 

84 

65 

Corn  sweeteners 

19 

39 

77 

Other 

2 

1 

1 

Flour  and  cereal  products  ^ 

135 

145 

187 

Wheat  flour 

111 

117 

138 

Rice 

7 

9 

17 

Corn  products 

11 

13 

22 

Oat  products 

4 

4 

9 

Rye  and  barley 

2 

2 

1 

Chocolate  liquor  equivalent  ^ 

3 

3 

4 

Coffee 

33 

Gallons 

27 

28 

Tea 

7 

7 

7 

Beer 

19 

24 

23 

Wine 

1 

2 

2 

Distilled  spirits 

2 

2 

1 

^Boneless,  trimmed  equivalent  ^Excludes  full-skim  American,  cottage,  pot,  and  baker’s  cheese  ^Milk  equiva- 
lent, milkfat  basis  "^Shelled  basis  ^Farmgate  weight  ®Dry  basis  ^Consumption  of  items  at  the  processing  level 
(excludes  quantities  used  in  alcoholic  beverages  and  corn  sweeteners)  ^What  remains  after  cocoa  beans  have 
been  roasted  and  hulled 
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In  1992,  each  American  consumed,  on  average,  a record  143  pounds  of  caloric 
sweeteners  (dry- weight  basis)— comprised  mainly  of  sucrose  (table  sugar  made  from 
cane  and  beets)  and  com  sweeteners  (notably  high-fmctose  com  symp,  called 
MFCS).  About  one-fifth  of  the  added  sugars  in  the  U.S.  food  supply  come  in  carbon- 
ated soft  drinks.  Added  sugar  is,  in  a sense,  the  number  one  food  additive;  it  turns  up 
in  some  unlikely  places  such  as  frozen  pizza,  wieners,  lunch  meats,  boxed  rice  mixes, 
soup,  crackers,  spaghetti  sauce,  canned  vegetables,  and  flavored  yogurt  as  well  as 
salad  dressings,  mayonnaise,  peanut  butter,  and  of  course,  what  we  call  “sweets.”  No 
wonder  that  for  most  Americans,  more  than  half  of  the  carbohydrate  calories  in  their 
diet  come  from  sugar  instead  of  bread,  cereal,  rice,  and  pasta. 

Consumption  of  grain  products  increased  in  recent  years,  after  falling  dramati- 
cally from  the  levels  of  the  first  half  of  the  century.  Per  capita  use  of  flour  and  cereal 
products  was  187  pounds  in  1992,  compared  with  an  annual  average  of  135  pounds  in 
1970-74,  204  pounds  in  1945-49,  and  287  pounds  in  1910-15.  Much  of  this  growth 
was  product-driven,  as  consumers  gained  appreciation  for  ready-to-eat  and  “instant” 
breakfast  cereals,  variety  bread,  hamburgers  and  other  products  made  with  buns  sold 
through  a rapidly  expanding  fast-food  industry,  and  a broad  range  of  other  products 
that  primarily  have  an  ethnic  origin.  The  expansion  of  in-store  baking  and  other  shifts 
in  the  retail  marketplace  all  spurred  this  product-driven  growth  in  grain-based  foods. 


Figure  2. 

Per  capita  consumption  of  eggs 

Number 

H1970  Gigso  @1992 


309 


Total  ^ Shell  Processed 

’Total  may  not  add  due  to  rounding. 
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Figure  3. 

Per  capita  consumption  of  all  dairy  productsi 
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^Milk-equivalent,  milkfat  basis,  ^includes  donated  butter,  cheese,  nonfat  dry  milk,  and  evaporated  milk. 
^Includes  milk  produced  and  consumed  on  farms. 


Figure  4. 

Per  capita  consumption  of  plain  fluid  milk 
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Figure  5. 

Per  capita  consumption  of  food  fats  and  oilsi 

Pounds 


1970  72  74  76  78  80  82  84  86  88  90  92 

^Fat-content  basis.  Includes  butter,  margarine,  direct  use  of  lard  and  edible  tallow,  shortening,  salad  and 
cooking  oils,  and  other  fats. 


Figure  6. 

Per  capita  consumption  of  fruits  and  vegetablesi 

Pounds 

[!71  Vegetables  ■ Fruit 
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^Farm-weight  equivalent. 
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In  1992,  each  American  consumed,  on  average,  650  pounds  (farmgate  weight)  of 
commercially  produced  fruits  (excluding  wine  grapes)  and  vegetables,  15  percent 
more  than  in  1970.  Per  capita  consumption  of  fresh  fruit  and  fruit  for  processing 
increased  22  percent  and  10  percent,  respectively,  from  1970  to  1992.  Declines  in  per 
capita  use  of  canned  fruit  moderated  significant  increases  in  use  of  frozen  fruit, 
juices,  and  dried  fruit.  Per  capita  use  of  fresh  vegetables  (excluding  potatoes,  sweet- 
potatoes,  and  pulses)  increased  26  percent  from  1970  to  1992.  Per  capita  use  of  fresh 
potatoes  declined  27  percent  during  1970-92,  as  consumption  of  frozen  potatoes  more 
than  doubled,  to  26  pounds  per  person  (retail  weight)  in  1992.  Per  capita  use  of  dry 
edible  beans,  peas,  and  lentils  jumped  17  percent  between  1990  and  1992,  as  a result 
of  growth  in  the  popularity  of  Hispanic  and  Middle  Eastern  foods,  increased  con- 
sumer interest  in  boosting  fiber  intake,  and  consumers’  efforts  to  economize  on  food 
spending  in  a sluggish  economy. 

USDA’s  Economic  Research  Service  annually  calculates  the  amount  of  food 
available  for  human  consumption  in  the  United  States.  The  U.S.  food  supply  histori- 
cal series  measures  national  aggregate  consumption  of  several  hundred  foods.  It  is  the 
only  source  of  time  series  data  on  food  and  nutrient  availability  in  the  country. 


Figure  7. 

Per  capita  consumption  of  grain  productsl 

Pounds 
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Figure  8.  

Per  capita  consumption  of  sweetenersi 
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’Excludes  small  quantities  of  honey  and  syrup.  ^Sugar-sweetness  equivalent.  ^Dry  basis. 


■ Cost  of  Food  Services  and  Distribution 

The  estimated  bill  for  marketing  domestic  farm  foods— which  does  not  include 
imported  foods— was  $382  billion  in  1993.  This  covered  all  charges  for  trans- 
porting, processing,  and  distributing  foods  that  originated  on  U.S.  farms.  It  repre- 
sented 78  percent  of  the  $491  billion  consumers  spent  for  these  foods.  The  remaining 
22  percent,  or  $109  billion,  represented  the  gross  return  paid  to  farmers. 

The  cost  of  marketing  farm  foods  has  increased  considerably  over  the  years, 
mostly  because  of  rising  costs  of  labor,  transportation,  food  packaging  materials,  and 
other  inputs  used  in  marketing,  and  also  because  of  the  growing  volume  of  food  and 
the  increase  in  services  provided  with  the  food. 

In  1983,  the  cost  of  marketing  farm  foods  amounted  to  $230  billion.  In  the 
decade  after  that,  the  cost  of  marketing  rose  about  65  percent.  In  1993,  the  marketing 
bill  rose  3.5  percent. 

These  rising  costs  have  been  the  principal  factor  affecting  the  rise  in  consumer 
food  expenditures.  From  1983  to  1993,  consumer  expenditures  for  farm  foods  rose 
$176  billion.  About  85  percent  of  this  increase  resulted  from  an  increase  in  the  mar- 
keting bill. 

The  cost  of  labor  is  the  biggest  part  of  the  total  food  marketing  bill  (see  fig.  9). 
Labor  used  by  assemblers,  manufacturers,  wholesalers,  retailers,  and  eating  places 
cost  $178  billion  in  1993.  This  was  5 percent  more  than  in  1992  and  75  percent  more 
than  in  1983.  The  total  number  of  food  marketing  workers  in  1993  was  about  12.5 
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Figure  9. 

What  a dollar  spent  on  food  paid  for  in  1993 
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Includes  food  eaten  at  home  and  away  from  home.  Other  costs  include  property  taxes  and  insurance,  account- 
ing and  professional  sen/ices,  promotion,  bad  debts,  and  many  miscellaneous  items. 


million,  over  25  percent  more  than  a decade  ago.  The  growth  in  employment 
occurred  mostly  in  food  stores  and  public  eating  places. 

Packaging  is  the  second-largest  component  of  the  marketing  bill,  accounting  for 
8 cents  of  the  food  dollar.  Costs  of  these  materials  rose  only  3.5  percent  in  1993. 
Packaging  costs  increased  mainly  because  of  increased  use  of  shipping  boxes,  food 
containers,  and  plastic  materials.  Actual  prices  of  boxes  and  food  containers  them- 
selves were  slightly  lower,  but  their  added  use  drove  packaging  costs  up.  Most  other 
marketing  costs— such  as  transportation  and  energy— rose  at  a slightly  faster  pace 
than  in  1992. 


■ Food  Expenditures  and  Prices 

Total  food  expenditures,  which  include  imports,  fishery  products,  and  food  origi- 
nating on  farms,  were  $593.8  billion  in  1992,  an  increase  of  1.2  percent  over 
those  in  1991.  The  average  was  $2,328  per  capita,  0.6  percent  above  the  1991  average. 

Away-from-home  meals  and  snacks  captured  45  percent  of  the  U.S.  food  dollar 
in  1992,  up  from  39  percent  in  1980  and  34  percent  in  1970. 

While  personal  food  expenditures  rose  1.6  percent,  disposable  personal  income 
increased  6.4  percent  from  1991  to  1992. 
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M Compared  with  people  in  other  Nations,  Americans  spend  the  smallest 
share  of  their  income  on  food  they  eat  at  home.  U.S.  consumers' 
at-home  food  expenditures  in  1990  (the  latest  year  for  which  compara- 
ble international  information  is  available)  as  a proportion  of  personal 
consumption  spending  totaled  8 percent,  compared  with  11.0  percent  for 
Canada,  11.8  percent  for  the  United  Kingdom,  14.8  percent  for  Australia, 
16.2  percent  for  France,  18.3  percent  for  Italy,  and  30  percent  for  the 
Commonwealth  of  Independent  States  (formerly  the  Soviet  Union).  In 
less  developed  countries,  such  as  the  Sudan,  India,  and  the  Philippines, 
at-home  food  expenditures  often  account  for  more  than  50  percent  of 
a household's  budget 


U.S.  consumers  in  1993  spent  11.2  percent  of  their  disposable  personal  income 
(after  taxes)  on  food.  This  figure  compares  with  11.8  percent  in  1990,  13.5  percent  in 
1980,  and  13.9  percent  in  1970. 

In  the  United  States,  retail  food  prices  (including  meals  served  in  restaurants) 
rose  41.8  percent  over  the  last  10  years  (1983-93).  Prices  of  food  eaten  away  from 
home  increased  43.2  percent,  while  retail  foodstore  prices  increased  41.4  percent. 

Prices  of  goods  and  services,  excluding  food,  in  the  Consumer  Price  Index 
climbed  45.5  percent  over  the  same  10  years.  Transportation  was  up  31.3  percent; 
housing  41.9  percent;  medical  care  100.2  percent;  and  apparel  and  upkeep 
33.4  percent. 


W Farm-Retail  Price  Spread 

Food  prices  include  payments  for  both  the  raw  farm  product  and  marketing  ser- 
vices. In  1993,  the  farm  value,  or  payment  for  the  raw  product,  averaged  26  per- 
cent of  the  retail  cost  of  a market  basket  of  U.S.  farm  foods  sold  in  foodstores.  The 
other  74  percent,  the  farm-retail  price  spread,  consisted  of  all  processing,  transporta- 
tion, wholesaling,  and  retailing  charges  incurred  after  farm  products  leave  the  farm. 

Over  the  past  10  years,  the  farm-retail  spread  has  risen  much  more  than  the  farm 
value;  the  farm  share  declined. 

Farm-retail  spreads  have  increased  every  year  for  the  past  10  years,  largely 
reflecting  rising  costs  of  labor,  packaging,  and  other  inputs.  In  1993,  farm-retail 
spreads  rose  2.9  percent.  Farmers  received  1.6  percent  more  for  food  commodities  in 
1993  than  they  did  the  preceding  year.  Widening  farm-retail  spreads  continued  to 
push  up  food  costs  in  1993.  The  farm  value  is  expected  to  decline  slightly  in  1994. 

The  portion  of  each  food  dollar  spent  in  grocery  stores  that  represents  the  farm 
value  of  the  food  was  expected  to  average  about  26  cents  in  1994,  down  slightly  from 
the  year  before.  This  share  ranged  from  26  to  35  percent  during  the  past  decade. 
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Figure  10. 


Marketing  functions  of  the  food  dollar  in  1993 

Processing  remained  the  most  expensive  marketing  function  for  food  eaten  at  home. 


At  home 


Processing 

33% 


Transportation 

6% 


Farm  value 
26% 


Wholesaling 
10% 


Retailing 

25% 


Away  from  home 


Transportation 

3% 


Processing 
15°i 


Farm  value 


Wholesaling 

6% 


Food  service 
60% 


The  percentage  of  the  retail  price  accounted  for  by  farm  value  varies  widely 
among  foods,  reflecting  differences  in  production  and  marketing  functions.  It  is  larger 
for  animal  products  than  for  crop-based  foods.  Farm  value  is  a relatively  small  share 
of  the  retail  selling  price  of  foods  that  require  considerable  processing  and  packaging. 
The  wide  variation  in  the  farm  value  share  among  major  food  groups  in  the  farm  food 
market  baskets  is  shown  in  table  2. 
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Table  2. 


Farm  value  as  a percentage  of  retail  price  for  domestically 
produced  foods,  1 983  and  1 993 

Items  1983  1993 

Percent 

Livestock  products: 

Meats 

49 

40 

Dairy 

48 

34 

Poultry 

53 

44 

Eggs 

65 

49 

Crop  products: 

Cereal  and  bakery 

12 

7 

Fresh  fruits 

27 

22 

Fresh  vegetables 

34 

26 

Processed  fruits  and  vegetables 

23 

19 

Fats  and  oils 

27 

22 

Market  basket,  average 

34 

26 
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2 structure  of 
• U.S.  Agriculture 


■ Farming  Regions 

The  10  major  farm  production  regions  in  the  United  States  differ  in  soils,  slope  of 
land,  climate,  distance  to  market,  and  storage  and  marketing  facilities.  Together 
they  comprise  the  agricultural  face  of  the  Nation. 

The  Northeastern  States  and  the  Lake  States  are  the  Nation’s  principal  milk- 
producing  areas.  Climate  and  soil  in  these  States  are  suited  to  raising  grains  and  for- 
age for  cattle  and  for  providing  pastureland  for  grazing. 

Broiler  farming  is  important  in  Maine,  Delaware,  and  Maryland.  Fruit  and  veg- 
etables also  are  important  to  the  region. 

The  Appalachian  region  is  the  major  tobacco-producing  region  in  the  Nation. 
Peanuts,  cattle,  and  dairy  production  are  also  important. 

In  the  Southeast  region,  beef  and  broilers  are  important  livestock  products. 
Fruits,  vegetables,  and  peanuts  are  grown  in  this  region.  Big  citrus  groves  and  winter 
vegetable  production  areas  in  Florida  are  major  suppliers  of  agricultural  goods. 

In  the  Delta  States,  the  principal  cash  crops  are  soybeans  and  cotton.  Rice  and 
sugarcane  are  also  grown.  With  improved  pastures,  livestock  production  has  gained 
in  importance.  This  is  a major  broiler-producing  region. 


Figure  11. 

U.S.  farm  production  regions 
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The  Corn  Belt  has  rich  soil  and  good  climate  for  excellent  farming.  Corn,  beef 
cattle,  hogs,  and  dairy  products  are  the  major  outputs  of  farms  in  the  region.  Other 
feed  grains,  soybeans,  and  wheat  are  also  important. 

Agriculture  in  the  northern  and  southern  Plains,  which  extend  north  and  south 
from  Canada  to  Mexico,  is  restricted  by  rainfall  in  the  western  portion  and  by  cold 
winters  and  short  growing  seasons  in  the  northern  part.  About  three-fifths  of  the 
Nation’s  winter  and  spring  wheat  is  produced  in  this  region.  Other  small  grains,  grain 
sorghum,  hay,  forage  crops,  and  pastures  form  the  basis  for  raising  cattle.  Cotton  is 
produced  in  the  southern  part. 

The  Mountain  States  provide  a still  different  terrain.  Vast  areas  of  this  region  are 
suited  to  raising  cattle  and  sheep.  Wheat  is  important  in  the  northern  parts.  Irrigation 
in  the  valleys  provides  water  for  such  crops  as  hay,  sugar  beets,  potatoes,  fruits,  and 
vegetables. 

The  Pacific  region  includes  the  three  Pacific  Coast  States  plus  Alaska  and 
Hawaii.  Farmers  in  Washington  and  Oregon  specialize  in  raising  wheat,  fruit,  and 
potatoes;  vegetables,  fruit,  and  cotton  are  important  in  California.  Cattle  are  raised 
throughout  the  entire  region.  In  Hawaii,  sugarcane  and  pineapples  are  the  major 
crops.  Greenhouse/nursery  and  dairy  products  are  Alaska’s  top-ranking  commodities. 


■ Farms  and  Land  in  Farms 

The  United  States  had  2.068  million  farms  in  1993,  down  1 percent  from  1992.  A 
farm  is  defined  as  any  establishment  from  which  $1,000  or  more  of  agricultural 
products  were  sold  or  would  normally  be  sold  during  the  year.  The  number  of  farms 


Table  3. 


Number  of  farms,  land  in  farms,  average  farm  size: 
United  States,  June  1,  1983-931 


Year 

Number 
of  Farms 

Land  in  Farms 

Average 
Farm  Size 

1,000 

1,000  Acres 

Acres 

1983 

2,379 

1 ,023,425 

430 

1984 

2,334 

1,017,803 

436 

1985 

2,293 

1,012,073 

441 

1986 

2,250 

1 ,005,333 

447 

1987 

2,213 

998,923 

451 

1988 

2,197 

994,543 

453 

1989 

2,171 

991,153 

457 

1990 

2,140 

987,420 

461 

1991 

2,105 

982,766 

467 

1992 

2,094 

979,963 

468 

1993 

2,068 

978,153 

473 

^ A farm  is  any  establishment  from  which  $1 ,000  or  more  of  agricultural  products  were  sold  or  would  normally 
be  sold  during  the  year. 

Source;  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  National  Agricultural  Statistics  Service.  Farm  Numbers  and  Land  in 
Farms 
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Table  4. 


Number  of  farms  and  land  in  farms,  by  State, 
June  1,  1988-931 


Land  in  farms  Farms 


1988 

1989 

1990 

1988 

1989 

1990 

AL 

10,600 

1,000  Acres 
10,600 

10,100 

48,000 

Number  of  Farms 
47,000 

47,000 

AK 

1,030 

1,010 

1,000 

620 

600 

580 

AZ 

36,500 

36,000 

36,000 

8,100 

8,100 

7,800 

AR 

15,800 

15,700 

15,500 

49,000 

48,000 

47,000 

CA 

31,600 

31,300 

30,800 

84,000 

84,000 

85,000 

CO 

33,700 

33,500 

33,100 

27,300 

27,000 

26,500 

CT 

440 

440 

420 

4,000 

4,000 

3,900 

DE 

590 

590 

570 

3,000 

3,000 

2,900 

FL 

11,500 

11,200 

10,900 

41,000 

41,000 

41,000 

GA 

13,000 

12,600 

12,500 

49,000 

48,000 

48,000 

HI 

1,720 

1,720 

1,710 

4,650 

4,650 

4,600 

ID 

13,700 

13,700 

13,700 

22,500 

22,100 

21,800 

IL 

28,600 

28,500 

28,500 

88,000 

86,000 

83,000 

IN 

16,400 

16,400 

16,300 

74,000 

71,000 

68,000 

lA 

33,500 

33,500 

33,500 

107,000 

105,000 

104,000 

KS 

47,900 

47,900 

47,900 

69,000 

69,000 

69,000 

KY 

14,300 

14,200 

14,100 

97,000 

95,000 

93,000 

LA 

9,100 

9,100 

8,900 

33,000 

34,000 

32,000 

ME 

1,450 

1,450 

1,450 

7,300 

7,300 

7,200 

MD 

2,350 

2,300 

2,250 

16,000 

15,600 

15,200 

MA 

680 

680 

680 

6,900 

6,900 

6,900 

Ml 

10,900 

10,800 

10,800 

56,000 

55,000 

54,000 

MN 

30,000 

30,000 

30,000 

92,000 

90,000 

89,000 

MS 

13,500 

13,300 

13,000 

42,000 

41,000 

40,000 

MO 

30,500 

30,400 

30,400 

110,000 

109,000 

108,000 

MT 

60,700 

60,600 

60,500 

24,600 

24,700 

24,700 

NE 

47,100 

47,100 

47,100 

58,000 

57,000 

57,000 

NV 

8,900 

8,900 

8,900 

2,600 

2,500 

2,500 

NH 

510 

500 

490 

3,200 

3,100 

2,900 

NJ 

880 

880 

870 

8,300 

8,300 

8,100 

NM 

44,500 

44,500 

44,500 

14,000 

14,000 

13,500 

NY 

8,600 

8,400 

8,400 

41,000 

39,000 

38,500 

NC 

10,300 

10,000 

9,700 

68,000 

65,000 

62,000 

ND 

40,600 

40,500 

40,500 

33,500 

33,500 

34,000 

OH 

15,600 

15,700 

15,700 

85,000 

86,000 

84,000 

OK 

33,000 

33,000 

33,000 

70,000 

70,000 

70,000 

OR 

17,800 

17,800 

17,800 

36,500 

37,000 

36,500 

PA 

8,300 

8,200 

8,100 

55,000 

54,000 

53,000 

Rl 

73 

73 

70 

770 

770 

740 

SC 

5,300 

5,300 

5,200 

26,000 

25,500 

25,000 

SD 

44,300 

44,300 

44,300 

35,000 

35,000 

35,000 

TN 

12,600 

12,600 

12,400 

91,000 

91,000 

89,000 

TX 

132,000 

132,000 

132,000 

187,000 

186,000 

186,000 

UT 

11,300 

11,300 

11,300 

13,300 

13,000 

13,200 

VT 

1,520 

1,510 

1,510 

7,100 

7,000 

7,000 

VA 

9,100 

9,000 

8,900 

48,000 

47,000 

46,000 

WA 

16,000 

16,000 

16,000 

38,000 

38,000 

37,000 

WV 

3,700 

3,700 

3,700 

21,000 

21,000 

20,500 

Wl 

17,700 

17,600 

17,600 

82,000 

81,000 

80,000 

WY 

34,800 

34,800 

34,800 

8,900 

8,900 

8,900 

US 

994,543 

991,153 

987,420 

2,197,140 

2,170,520 

2,140,420 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table.  —continued 
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Table  4 continued. 


Number  of  farms  and  land  in  farms,  by  State, 
June  1,  1988-931  (continued) 

Land  in  farms 

Farms 

1991 

1992 

19932 

1991 

1992 

19932 

AL 

9,900 

1,000  Acres 
9,800 

10,000 

46,000 

Number  of  Farms 

46,000  47,000 

AK 

980 

960 

950 

560 

540 

540 

AZ 

36,000 

36,000 

36,000 

8,000 

8,000 

7,900 

AR 

15,500 

15,500 

15,400 

46,000 

46,000 

46,000 

CA 

30,300 

29,800 

29,700 

83,000 

80,000 

76,000 

CO 

32,800 

32,800 

32,800 

26,000 

25,500 

25,500 

CT 

420 

410 

410 

3,900 

4,000 

4,000 

DE 

570 

560 

550 

2,900 

2,700 

2,500 

FL 

10,500 

10,500 

10,300 

40,000 

39,000 

39,000 

GA 

12,100 

12,100 

12,100 

46,000 

46,000 

45,000 

HI 

1,710 

1,710 

1,710 

4,600 

4,500 

4,400 

ID 

13,500 

13,500 

13,500 

21,400 

21,000 

20,500 

IL 

28,500 

28,400 

28,300 

82,000 

81,000 

80,000 

IN 

16,000 

16,000 

16,000 

65,000 

65,000 

63,000 

lA 

33,500 

33,400 

33,300 

102,000 

102,000 

100,000 

KS 

47,900 

47,800 

47,800 

69,000 

67,000 

65,000 

KY 

14,100 

14,100 

14,100 

91,000 

91,000 

91,000 

LA 

8,800 

8,700 

8,600 

30,000 

30,000 

29,000 

ME 

1,420 

1,420 

1,420 

7,100 

7,100 

7,100 

MD 

2,250 

2,200 

2,200 

15,400 

15,600 

15,000 

MA 

680 

680 

650 

6,900 

6,900 

6,600 

Ml 

10,800 

10,800 

10,700 

54,000 

54,000 

52,000 

MN 

30,000 

29,800 

29,700 

88,000 

88,000 

87,000 

MS 

12,800 

12,800 

13,000 

38,000 

38,000 

39,000 

MO 

30,400 

30,300 

30,200 

107,000 

107,000 

106,000 

MT 

60,300 

60,000 

59,900 

24,700 

24,600 

24,500 

NE 

47,100 

47,100 

47,100 

56,000 

56,000 

55,000 

NV 

8,900 

8,900 

8,900 

2,500 

2,500 

2,400 

NH 

480 

470 

470 

2,900 

2,900 

2,700 

NJ 

880 

880 

870 

8,300 

8,500 

8,400 

NM 

44,300 

44,200 

44,200 

13,500 

13,500 

13,500 

NY 

8,300 

8,200 

8,200 

38,000 

38,000 

38,000 

NC 

9,600 

9,500 

9,400 

60,000 

60,000 

59,000 

ND 

40,400 

40,400 

40,400 

33,000 

33,000 

33,000 

OH 

15,700 

15,400 

15,200 

80,000 

78,000 

76,000 

OK 

33,000 

34,000 

34,000 

70,000 

71,000 

71,000 

OR 

17,800 

17,500 

17,500 

37,000 

37,500 

37,000 

PA 

8,100 

8,000 

7,900 

53,000 

52,000 

51,000 

Rl 

66 

63 

63 

700 

700 

700 

SC 

5,200 

5,200 

5,150 

24,500 

24,500 

24,300 

SD 

44,200 

44,200 

44,200 

35,000 

35,000 

34,500 

TN 

12,400 

12,600 

12,400 

87,000 

88,000 

86,000 

TX 

131,000 

130,000 

130,000 

185,000 

183,000 

185,000 

UT 

11,300 

11,300 

11,200 

13,300 

13,200 

13,000 

VT 

1,510 

1,510 

1,510 

6,900 

6,900 

6,900 

VA 

8,800 

8,700 

8,600 

45,000 

44,000 

43,000 

WA 

16,000 

16,000 

16,000 

37,000 

37,000 

36,000 

WV 

3,700 

3,700 

3,700 

20,000 

20,000 

20,000 

Wl 

17,500 

17,300 

17,100 

79,000 

79,000 

79,000 

WY 

34,800 

34,800 

34,800 

9,000 

9,200 

9,300 

US 

982,766 

979,963 

978,153 

2,105,060 

2,093,840 

2,068,240 

^ A farm  is  an  establishment  that  as  of  June  1 sold  or  would  normally  have  sold  $1 ,000  or  more  of  agricultural 
products  during  the  year.  ^Preliminary. 
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declined  about  1-3  percent  per  year  from  1983  through  1993;  the  overall  decline  for 
the  period  was  13.1  percent.  This  decline  continues  the  downward  trend  started  in 
1936.  Less  than  2 percent  of  the  U.S.  population  lives  on  a farm,  and  farm  operators 
represent  less  than  1 percent  of  the  total  U.S.  population. 

Land  in  farms  continues  to  decline  slowly,  with  the  total  of  978  million  acres  in 
1993,  down  0.2  percent  from  a year  earlier  and  down  4.4  percent  from  1983.  Land  in 
farms  has  declined  every  year  since  reaching  its  peak  at  1.206  billion  acres  in  1954. 

Since  the  number  of  farms  declined  at  a faster  rate  than  land  in  farms,  the  aver- 
age size  of  farms  increased  from  430  acres  in  1983  to  473  acres  in  1993. 


■ Farms  by  Sales  Class 

Farms  are  commonly  classified  into  size  groups  based  on  the  total  value  of  their 
gross  farm  sales.  Data  from  the  annual  Farm  Costs  and  Returns  Survey,  which  is 
performed  by  ERS  and  the  National  Agricultural  Statistics  Service,  show  that  the 
largest  share  of  farms  is  in  the  lowest  sales  class,  with  nearly  60  percent  reporting 
gross  farm  sales  of  less  than  $20,000  in  1990  (fig.  12).  These  small  farms  account  for 
only  15  percent  of  the  acreage  operated  in  the  survey  and  4 percent  of  the  sales. 

A relatively  small  number  of  very  large  farms  produce  the  largest  share  of  farm 
sales.  Only  2 percent  of  the  farms  in  1990  were  large  operations  with  sales  of 
$500,000  or  more,  but  they  generated  36  percent  of  gross  farm  sales  and  operated  17 
percent  of  the  land. 


Table  5. 

Percent  of  farms  and  land  in  farms:  by  economic  sales  class, 
United  States,  June  1 , 1 992-93 


Percent  of  total 


Average 


cuunurniu  uicom 
(gross  value 
of  sales) 

Farms 

Land 

farms 

1992 

1993 

1992 

1993 

1992 

1993 

$1 ,000-$2,499 

21.3 

21.1 

2.8 

2.7 

62 

61 

$2,500-$4,999 

14.1 

14.3 

3.1 

3.0 

103 

99 

$5,000-$9,999 

12.6 

12.8 

4.0 

4.0 

149 

148 

$10,000-$1 9,999 

10.8 

11.4 

5.8 

5.8 

251 

253 

$20,000-$39,999 

11.2 

10.6 

10.0 

10.0 

418 

424 

$40,000-$99,999 

14.5 

13.4 

22.0 

22.0 

710 

716 

$100,000-$249,999 

10.3 

10.8 

25.6 

25.6 

1,163 

1,143 

$250,000-$499,999 

3.2 

3.4 

12.8 

12.8 

1,872 

1,850 

$500,000+ 

2.0 

2.2 

13.9 

13.9 

3,253 

3,225 

Total 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

468 

473 

Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  National  Agricultural  Statistics  Service 
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Average  acreage  increases  consistently  with  sales  class,  ranging  from  155  acres 
per  farm  in  the  lowest  sales  class  to  4,505  acres  for  farms  with  gross  receipts  of 
$500,000  or  more.  The  average  farm  in  the  $500,000-or-more  sales  class  reported 
farm  sales  of  $1.0  million  in  1990,  compared  with  sales  of  $4,700  for  the  average 
farm  in  the  lowest  sales  class. 


Figure  12.  

Farms,  farmland,  and  gross  farm  sales,  by  sales  class,  1990 

The  largest  number  of  farms  surveyed  fall  in  the  lowest  sales  class  with  less  than 
$20,000  of  gross  farm  sales  during  the  year 

H Farms  Q Acres  operated  Gross  Sales 


0 10  20  30  40  50  60 

Percent  of  Total 

^Numbers  inside  parentheses  indicate  average  sales  per  reporting  farm  in  the  class. 

Source:  Farm  Costs  and  Returns  Survey,  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
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B Types  of  Farm  Organization 


Type  of  organization  refers  to  the  farm’s  form  of  business  organization.  Farms 
may  be  broadly  classified  as  individual  or  family  operations,  partnerships,  or 
corporations.  Farm  Costs  and  Returns  Survey  data  indicate  that  individual  operations 
are  the  most  common  type  of  farm  organization.  Nine  out  of  every  10  farms  in  the 
1990  survey  are  classified  as  individual  operations.  Partnerships  and  corporations 
make  up  a very  small  share  of  farms.  Individual  operations,  because  of  their  large 
number,  also  account  for  the  largest  shares  of  farmland  and  gross  farm  sales. 

Corporate  farms  have  the  highest  average  farm  sales.  The  average  value  of  gross 
farm  sales  by  partnerships,  at  $151,000,  was  only  a third  of  the  corporate  value  at 
$465,000  in  1990;  for  individual  operations,  the  average  at  $46,000  was  just  a tenth 
of  the  corporate  level.  Average  acreage  is  also  highest  for  corporate  farms  at  3,515 
acres  in  1990,  compared  with  1,539  acres  for  partnerships,  and  440  acres  for 
individuals. 


■ Land  Tenure 

Land  tenure  describes  the  farm  operator’s  ownership  interest  in  the  land  farmed. 

The  major  land  tenure  categories  are  (1)  full  owners,  who  own  all  of  the  land 
they  operate;  (2)  part  owners,  who  own  some  and  rent  the  remainder  of  their  land; 
and  (3)  tenants,  who  rent  all  of  their  land  or  work  on  shares  for  others.  The  majority 
of  farms  in  the  1990  Farm  Costs  and  Returns  Survey  (55  percent)  reported  full 
ownership  of  the  land  they  operated,  while  37  percent  owned  part  and  rented  the 
remainder  of  their  land.  Only  9 percent  of  the  operations  reported  that  they  rented 
all  of  their  land. 

Part  owners  generally  operate  the  largest  farms,  averaging  905  acres  in  1990,  fol- 
lowed by  tenants  with  714  acres  per  farm  and  full  owners  with  353  acres  per  farm. 
Part  owners  also  account  for  the  largest  share  of  the  acreage  operated  (57  percent  of 
the  total  in  1990). 

Gross  farm  sales  are  also  concentrated  on  part-owner  operations  (58  percent  of 
the  products  sold  in  1990).  The  average  value  of  gross  farm  sales  for  part  owners  was 
about  $99,500,  similar  to  the  average  for  tenants  at  $103,800.  Average  sales  were 
lower  on  full-owner  operations  at  $32,200. 


6 Foreign  Ownership  of  U.S.  Farmiand 

Foreign  ownership  of  U.S.  agricultural  land  remained  relatively  steady  from 
1981  through  1993— slightly  above  or  below  1 percent  of  the  privately  owned 
agricultural  land  in  the  United  States. 

At  the  end  of  1993,  foreign  persons  owned  14.6  million  acres— slightly  more 
than  1 percent  of  the  1.3  billion  acres  of  privately-owned  U.S.  agricultural  land 
(farm  and  forest  land). 
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Forest  land  accounts  for  48  percent  of  all  foreign-owned  acreage,  cropland  for  17 
percent,  pasture  and  other  agricultural  land  for  32  percent,  and  nonagricultural  land 
for  3 percent. 

Corporations  own  71  percent  of  the  foreign-held  acreage,  partnerships  own  21 
percent,  and  individuals  own  6 percent.  The  remaining  2 percent  is  held  by  estates, 
trusts,  institutions,  associations,  and  others. 

About  53  percent  of  the  reported  foreign  holdings  involve  land  actually  owned 
by  U.S.  corporations.  The  law  requires  them  to  register  their  landholdings  as  foreign 
if  as  little  as  10  percent  of  their  stock  is  held  by  foreign  investors.  The  remaining  47 
percent  of  the  foreign-held  land  is  owned  by  investors  not  affiliated  with  U.S.  firms. 

A total  of  72  percent  of  foreign-held  acreage  is  owned  by  investors  (including 
individuals,  corporations,  partnerships,  etc.)  from  Canada,  the  United  Kingdom, 
Germany,  France,  Switzerland,  and  the  Netherlands  and  Netherlands  Antilles  (in 
descending  rank  order).  Japanese  investors  own  only  3 percent  of  foreign-owned 
acreage. 

Maine  is  the  state  with  the  largest  number  of  acres  (2,425,136)  owned  by  foreign 
persons.  Foreign  holdings  in  Maine  account  for  13  percent  of  that  State’s  privately 
owned  agricultural  land  and  17  percent  of  all  the  reported  foreign-owned  agricultural 
land  nationwide.  Four  companies  own  88  percent  of  the  foreign-held  acres  in  Maine, 
all  in  forest  land.  Two  of  these  companies  are  Canadian,  the  third  is  a U.S.  corpora- 
tion that  is  partially  Canadian  owned,  and  the  fourth  is  a U.S.  corporation  that  is  par- 
tially French  owned. 

Table  6. 


U.S.  agricultural  landholdings  of  foreign  owners,  by  State, 
December  31,  1993 


Foreign-owned 

Foreign-owned 

Foreign-owned 

State  agricultural  land 

State  agricultural  land 

State  agricultural  land 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Alabama 

447,859 

Louisiana 

. . 686,203 

Oklahoma  . . 

....  58,422 

Alaska . . , 

75 

Maine 

2,425,136 

Oregon 

. . . 736,289 

Arizona  . 

336,076 

Maryland  .... 

. . .51,276 

Pennsylvania 

....59,318 

Arkansas 

188,850 

Massachusetts 

...  1 ,988 

Puerto  Rico. . 

839 

California 

920,754 

Michigan 

. . 205,830 

R.  Island  . . . . 

0 

Colorado 

642,682 

Minnesota  ... 

..216,646 

S.  Carolina. . 

. . . 194,190 

Connecticut 881 

Mississippi ... 

. . 501,300 

S.  Dakota. . . 

. . . . 42,666 

Delaware 

5,870 

Missouri 

. . . 76,060 

Tennessee . . 

. . . 174,591 

Florida  . . 

620,835 

Montana 

. . 563,562 

Texas  

. 1,185,931 

Georgia  . 

577,386 

Nebraska .... 

. . . 77,101 

Utah 

. . . . 55,118 

Guam  . . , 

0 

Nevada  

. . 285,773 

Vermont .... 

. . . 121,057 

Hawaii  . . 

179,960 

N.  Hampshire 

. . 149,605 

Virginia 

. . . 112,032 

Idaho  . . . 

22,375 

New  Jersey  . . 

. . . 18,572 

Washington  . 

. . . 386,889 

Illinois.  . . 

193,304 

New  Mexico . . 

. . 783,872 

W.  Virginia  . . 

. . . 111,138 

Indiana. . 

81,718 

New  York 

. . 273,843 

Wisconsin  . . 

. . . . 26,944 

Iowa .... 

31,792 

N.  Carolina.  . . 

. . 227,206 

Wyoming  . . . 

. . . 178,728 

Kansas. . 

76,202 

North  Dakota . 

. . . 29,468 

Kentucky 

96,501 

Ohio 

. . 198,747 

Total 

14,645,460 
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Outside  of  Maine,  foreign  holdings  are  concentrated  in  the  West  (35  percent)  and 
South  (34  percent).  Rhode  Island  is  the  only  State  with  no  reported  foreign-owned 
agricultural  land. 

These  findings  are  based  on  reports  submitted  to  USD  A under  the  Agricultural 
Foreign  Investment  Disclosure  Act  of  1978. 


Table  7. 

U.S.  agricultural  landholdings  by  country  of  foreign  owner, 
December  31 , 1 993 

Interests  excluding  U.S.  corporations  with  foreign  shareholders 


Country  Acres 

Number 

Argentina 13,394 

Australia 5,431 

Austria 56,610 

Bahamas 34,692 

Bahrain 313 

Barbados 117 

Belgium 65,526 

Belize 549 

Bermuda 73,444 

Bolivia 11 

Brazil 8,962 

British  Virgin  Islands 125,961 

Canada 1 ,643,527 

Cayman  Islands 36,424 

Chile 2,074 

China 496 

Colombia 11,414 

Costa  Rica 13,835 

Croatia 1 ,023 

Cuba 20 

Czech  Republic 350 

Denmark 13,283 

Dominican  Republic 2,128 

Ecuador 976 

Egypt 2,134 

El  Salvador 128 

Finland 22 

France 132,120 

Gambia 294 

Germany 749,818 

Greece 60,491 

Guatemala 1,102 

Guyana 35 

Honduras 1,018 


Country  Acres 

Number 

Hong  Kong 14,763 

Hungary 103 

India 1,708 

Indonesia 752 

Iran 2,343 

Ireland 10,508 

Israel 951 

Italy 83,250 

Ivory  Coast 119 

Jamaica 1,631 

Japan 199,915 

Jordan 1,580 

Kampuchea 31 

Korea  (South) 1,570 

Kuwait 20,188 

Laos 31 

Lebanon 12,663 

Liberia 29,632 

Liechtenstein 133,947 

Luxembourg 4,005 

Malaysia 7,948 

Mexico 178,235 

Morocco 1 ,035 

Namibia 197 

Netherlands 116,611 

Netherlands  Antilles 369,202 

New  Zealand 13,587 

Nicaragua 1,378 

Norway 5,713 

Oman 454 

Pakistan 968 

Panama 165,182 

Peru 308 

Philippines 3,680 
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Table  7 continued. 


U.S.  agricultural  landholdings  by  country  of  foreign  owner, 
December  31 , 1 993 


Country Acres 

Number 

Poland 147 

Portugal 3,996 

Russia 761 

St.  Vincent 2,637 

Saudi  Arabia 30,498 

Singapore 504 

Somalia 11 

South  Africa 2,473 

Spain 3,890 

Sweden 54,549 

Switzerland 287,383 

Syria 2,689 

Taiwan 7,949 

Tanzania 10,143 


Country  Acres 

Number 

Thailand 1 ,835 

Trinidad  & Tobago 94 

Turkey 38 

Turks  Island 3,192 

United  Arab  Emrates 3,930 

United  Kingdom 1,821,310 

Uruguay 10,807 

Venezuela 22,279 

Vietnam 152 

Zimbabwe 230 

Multiple^ 56,285 

Third  tier^ 66,317 


Subtotal 6,836,009 


U.S.  corporations  with  foreign  shareholders 


Country  Acres 

Number 

us/Andorra 3,741 

us/Argentina 4,507 

US/Australia 2,408 

US/Austria 21,272 

US/Bahamas 61,354 

US/Barbados 41 

us/Belgium 89,031 

us/Bermuda 38,986 

us/Brazil 14,400 

us/Brit.  Virgin  Islands 133,340 

us/Canada 1 ,688,757 

us/Cayman  Islands 11,969 

us/Chile 9,929 

us/China 15,589 

us/Colombia 10,154 

US/Costa  Rica 407 

us/Denmark 6,998 

us/Ecuador 1,632 

us/Egypt 959 

US/EI  Salvador 607 

us/Finland 2,282 

us/France 947,878 

us/Germany 744,734 

us/Greece 5,249 

us/Guatemala 412 


Country  Acres 

Number 

us/Guyana 334 

US/Honduras 37 

us/Hong  Kong 131,139 

US/Indonesia 544 

us/Iran 1,861 

us/Iraq 800 

US/lreland 4,655 

US/lsrael 414 

us/Italy 22,504 

us/Japan 281,770 

us/Jordan 434 

us/Kenya 32 

us/Korea  (South) 85 

us/Kuwait 8,330 

us/Lebanon 703 

us/Liberia 26,733 

us/Libyan  Arab  Republic 280 

US/Liechtenstein 98,841 

us/Luxembourg 233,655 

US/Malaysia 300 

us/Mexico 249,783 

US/Netherlands 369,802 

US/Netherlands  Antilles 220,550 

US/New  Hebrides 2,991 

US/New  Zealand 50,455 
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Table  7 continued. 


U.S.  agricultural  landholdings  by  country  of  foreign  owner, 
December  31,  1993 


Country  Acres 

Number 

us/Nicaragua 282 

us/Norway 9,709 

us/Panama 151,969 

us/Paraguay 236 

us/Peru 1 ,696 

US/Philippines 7,793 

us/Portugal 1 ,683 

us/Qatar 219 

US/Saudi  Arabia 10,648 

US/South  Africa 2,573 

US/Spain 4,574 

US/Sweden 7,185 

US/Switzerland 326,529 


Country  Acres 

Number 

us/Taiwan 17,528 

us/Thailand 252 

US/Trinidad  & Tobago 20 

US/Turkey 443 

US/United  Arab  Emirates 3,223 

US/United  Kingdom 1,134,074 

US/Uruguay 618 

USA/enezuela 40,269 

US/Multiple 177,399 

US/Third  Tier 386,861 


Subtotal^ 7,809,451 


Total  all  landholdings 14,645,460 


report  is  processed  as  “multiple”  when  no  single  country  predominates— for  example,  an  equal  partnership 
between  a Canadian  and  a German. 

report  is  processed  as  “third  tier”  if  three  or  more  levels  of  ownership  are  reported  with  no  foreign  interests 
stated. 

^Total  interests  excluding  U.S.  corporations  with  foreign  shareholders. 

^Total  interest  of  U.S.  corporations  with  foreign  shareholders. 
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3 The  U.S. 

. Farm  Sector 


■ Farm  Labor 

Labor  use  on  U.S.  farms  has  changed  dramatically  over  the  last  several  decades. 

Average  annual  farm  employment  dropped  from  9.9  million  in  1950  to  3.1  million 
in  1992.  This  decrease  resulted  largely  from  the  trend  toward  fewer  and  larger  farms, 
increased  farm  mechanization  and  other  technological  innovations,  and  higher  off- 
farm  wages.  However,  farm  employment  appears  to  have  stabilized  in  recent  years  as 
increases  in  mechanization  and  laborsaving  technology  have  leveled  off  and  the 
downward  trend  in  farm  numbers  has  slowed. 

Family  workers,  including  farm  operators  and  unpaid  workers,  accounted  for  64 
percent  of  farm  labor  in  1992,  while  hired  workers  accounted  for  28  percent.  A recent 
change  in  farm  labor  use  patterns  has  been  the  increased  use  of  service  workers, 
including  crew  leaders  and  custom  crews,  who  accounted  for  8 percent  of  all  workers 
on  farms  in  1992  compared  to  less  than  2 percent  in  1980. 

The  average  wage  rate  for  hired  farm  workers  in  the  United  States  in  1992  was 
$6.06  per  hour.  Wages  varied  by  type  of  worker:  livestock  workers  averaged  $5.55, 
field  workers  averaged  $5.69,  and  supervisors  averaged  $9.58  in  1992. 


Figure  13. 

Labor’s  share  of  total  farm  production  expenses,  1987 
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A significant  portion  of  total  farm  production  expenses  is  spent  on  labor.  The 
1987  Census  of  Agriculture  reported  that  expenditures  for  hired  and  contract  labor  on 
U.S.  farms  were  $12.7  billion  in  1987,  or  almost  12  percent  of  total  farm  production 
expenses.  About  39  percent  of  all  farms  had  hired  labor  expenses  and  13  percent  had 
contract  labor  expenses. 

The  importance  of  labor  varied  significantly  by  farm  type  and  size  of  farm.  The 
proportion  of  total  farm  production  expenses  attributed  to  hired  and  contract  labor 
expenses  was  greatest  on  horticultural  specialty  farms  (44  percent),  fruit  and  tree  nut 
farms  (40  percent),  and  vegetable  and  melon  farms  (37  percent).  These  types  of  farms 
are  the  least  mechanized,  and  many  of  the  commodities  they  produce  are  still  har- 
vested by  hand.  At  the  other  extreme,  labor  expenses  comprised  less  than  8 percent  of 
all  production  expenses  on  beef  cattle,  hogs,  sheep,  poultry,  and  cash  grain  farms. 

Larger  farms  are  more  likely  to  have  labor  needs  in  excess  of  that  provided  by 
the  farm  family.  Farms  of  260  or  more  acres,  which  accounted  for  only  31  percent  of 
all  farms,  had  69  percent  of  all  labor  expenses  in  1987.  In  terms  of  sales  class,  the  25 
percent  of  all  farms  with  $50,000  or  more  in  value  of  products  sold  accounted  for  93 
percent  of  all  labor  expenses. 


■ Agricultural  Credit 

The  availability  and  use  of  credit  plays  a significant  role  in  the  sustained  prof- 
itability of  farm  enterprises.  In  this  regard,  a symbiotic  relationship  exists 
between  agricultural  producers  and  their  lenders;  the  health  of  one  depends  on  the 
condition  of  the  other.  As  farmers  enjoyed  relative  prosperity  in  1992,  the  major  insti- 
tutional lenders  serving  agriculture  experienced  continuing  improvement  in  their 
financial  condition,  and  further  gains  were  seen  in  1993.  Commercial  banks,  the  Farm 
Credit  System  (FCS),  and  Life  Insurance  Companies  continue  to  report  a decline  in 
loan  delinquencies,  foreclosures,  net  loan  charge-offs,  and  restructurings.  Total  farm 
business  debt  at  the  end  of  1992  was  $138.6  billion,  down  slightly  from  1991. 

Lenders  generally  reported  that  agricultural  credit  demand  was  up  only  slightly 
in  1992,  while  credit  availability  remained  adequate.  However,  while  lenders  are 
actively  seeking  new  borrowers,  their  perception  of  a tighter  regulatory  environment 
appears  to  be  leading  them  to  exercise  greater  caution  in  granting  loan  approval. 
Lenders  report  adequate  loan  funds  for  all  creditworthy  borrowers,  but  they  are 
applying  stricter  eligibility  requirements  in  qualifying  all  loan  applicants,  including 
farmers.  At  the  same  time,  farmers  do  not  appear  anxious  to  use  their  improved 
incomes  to  leverage  a new  round  of  credit-financed  expansion. 

Loans  made  to  agricultural  producers  are  generally  classified  as  real  estate  and 
non-real-estate  loans.  Real  estate  loans  generally  have  terms  of  from  10  to  40  years, 
and  are  ordinarily  used  to  purchase  farmland  or  to  make  major  capital  improvements 
to  farm  property.  Much  of  the  growth  of  commercial  bank  real  estate  loans  during  the 
1980’s  was  due  to  the  use  of  farm  real  estate  as  security  for  refinancing  of  production 
and  intermediate-term  loans.  Farm  real  estate  debt,  excluding  debt  attributed  to  oper- 
ator dwellings,  was  $75  billion  at  the  end  of  1992,  up  slightly  from  1991.  Non-real- 
estate  loans  are  typically  made  for  loan  terms  of  less  than  10  years,  with  term 
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depending  on  the  purpose  of  the  loan:  Seasonal  operating  loans  are  made  for  less  than 
1 year,  while  loans  to  purchase  machinery  and  equipment  or  livestock  may  run  for  7 
years  or  more.  Farm  business  non-real-estate  debt  was  $63.6  billion  at  the  end  of 
1992,  down  slightly  from  1991. 

At  the  end  of  1992,  the  FCS  held  $25.3  billion  in  farm  business  real  estate  mort- 
gage debt,  and  $10.3  billion  of  non-real-estate  loans.  In  total,  the  FCS  held  about  25 
percent  of  all  farm  business  debt.  The  financial  health  of  the  FCS  continued  to 
improve  in  1992.  The  FCS  had  net  income  of  $986  million  on  total  net  interest 
income  of  $1.2  billion  during  1992.  Furthermore,  in  recent  years  the  System’s  overall 
loan  portfolio  has  improved  as  the  average  cost  of  funds  continued  to  decline, 
increasing  the  spread  between  interest  earned  on  loans  outstanding  and  interest  paid 
on  bonds  issued  from  1.24  percent  in  1990  to  2.34  percent  during  1992.  This  trans- 
lated into  a more  competitive  loan  pricing  environment  for  the  FCS  as  a whole. 

Commercial  banks  held  more  than  37  percent  of  all  farm  business  debt  by  the 
end  of  1992,  accounting  for  $18.7  billion  in  real  estate  loans  (25  percent  of  total)  and 
$32.9  billion  in  non-real-estate  debt  (52  percent).  Loan-to-deposit  ratios  at  agricul- 
tural banks  indicate  ample  available  credit.  Life  insurance  companies  continue  to 
reduce  their  presence  in  the  agricultural  credit  market,  as  their  total  farm  business 
debt  fell  to  $8.7  billion,  giving  them  an  11-percent  share  of  the  farm  business  mort- 
gage market.  The  “Individuals  and  others”  classification  is  composed  primarily  of 
sellers  financing  the  sale  of  farmland  in  real  estate  lending,  and  input  suppliers  and 
relatively  minor  lending  agencies  in  the  non-real-estate  debt  category.  These 
accounted  for  $16  billion  in  real  estate  loans  and  $13.2  billion  in  non-real-estate  debt 
at  the  end  of  1992. 


Table  8. 


Farm  business  debt, 

selected  years 

Farm  debt  outstanding,  December  31 

1950 

I960 

1970 

1980 

1983 

1986 

1988 

1989 

1990 

1991 

1992 

Real  estate  debt: 

$ Billion 

Farm  Credit  System 

0.8 

2.2 

6.4 

33.2 

44.3 

35.6 

28.4 

26.7 

25.7 

25.2 

25.3 

Life  insurance 
companies 

1.1 

2.7 

5.1 

12.0 

11.7 

10.4 

9.0 

9.0 

9.6 

9.5 

8.7 

Banks 

0.8 

1.4 

3.3 

7.8 

8.3 

11.9 

14.4 

15.6 

16.2 

17.3 

18.7 

Farmers  Home 
Administration 

0.2 

0.6 

2.2 

7.4 

8.6 

9.7 

9.0 

8.1 

7.6 

7.0 

6.4 

Individuals  and  others 

2.1 

4.5 

10.5 

29.3 

30.3 

22.8 

16.9 

15.9 

15.0 

15.5 

16.0 

Total 

5.2 

11.3 

27.5 

89.7 

103.2 

90.4 

77.6 

75.4 

74.1 

74.5 

75.0 

Non-real-estate  debt: 

Banks 

2.4 

4.7 

10.5 

30.0 

37.1 

29.7 

28.3 

29.2 

31.3 

32.9 

32.9 

Farm  Credit  System 

0.5 

1.5 

5.3 

19.8 

19.4 

10.3 

8.8 

9.5 

9.8 

10.2 

10.3 

Farmers  Home 
Administration 

0.3 

0.4 

0.7 

10.0 

12.9 

14.4 

12.9 

10.8 

9.4 

8.2 

7.1 

Individuals  and  others 

2.5 

4.5 

4.8 

17.4 

18.6 

12.1 

11.8 

12.2 

12.7 

13.0 

13.2 

Total 

5.7 

11.1 

21.3 

11. \ 

87  9 

66.6 

61.7 

61.9 

63.2 

64.3 

63.6 

Total 

10.9 

22.4 

48.8 

166.8 

191.1 

157.0 

139.4 

137.2 

137.4 

138.8 

138.6 
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■ The  Balance  Sheet 


Farm  business  asset  values  totaled  $861.5  billion  on  December  31,  1992,  an 

increase  of  2 percent  from  the  preceding  year.  Farm  business  debt  remained  fairly 
constant  during  1992,  totaling  $138.6  billion  at  year’s  end.  Increases  in  assets  and  a 
constant  debt  in  1992  resulted  in  a 3 -percent  increase  in  equity.  Average  equity  per 
farm  on  December  31,  1992,  was  $345,000. 

The  debt-to-asset  ratio  (expressed  as  a percentage)  decreased  during  1992  from 
16.5  to  16.1  percent.  The  ratio  was  down  sharply  from  the  peak  of  23  percent  in  1985. 

Real  estate  assets  accounted  for  73  percent  of  the  total  asset  value  in  1992.  Real 
estate  assets  increased  1.6  percent  during  1992.  At  the  end  of  1992,  the  average  farm 
business  real  estate  value  per  farm  was  $302,500. 

Non-real-estate  assets  increased  4 percent  during  1992.  Increases  in  value 
occurred  for  livestock  and  poultry,  crops,  purchased  inputs,  and  financial  assets.  The 
value  of  machinery  and  equipment  remained  constant  in  1992. 

Farm  business  real  estate  debt  increased  slightly  in  1992  to  $75  billion,  while  non- 
real-estate  debt  declined  slightly.  On  December  31, 1992,  commercial  banks  held  37 
percent  of  the  farm  business  debt,  followed  by  the  Farm  Credit  System  at  26  percent. 


Table  9. 


Farm  business  assets, 

Item 

debt,  and  equityl 

1960  1970 

1980 

1990 

1992 

Assets 

174.2 

278.7 

Billion  dollars 
983.2 

848.3 

861.5 

Real  estate 

123.3 

202.4 

782.8 

628.2 

633.1 

Nonreal  estate^ 

50.9 

76.3 

200.4 

200.1 

228.4 

Debt 

22.4 

48.8 

166.8 

137.4 

138.6 

Real  estate^ 

11.3 

27.5 

89.8 

74.1 

75.0 

Nonreal  estate‘s 

11.1 

21.2 

11. \ 

63.2 

63.6 

Equity  (assets  minus  debt) 

151.7 

229.9 

816.4 

710.9 

722.9 

^As  of  December  31 . ^Crop  inventory  value  is  value  of  non-CCC  crops  held  on  farms  plus  value  above 
loan  rate  for  crops  held  under  CCC.  ^includes  CCC  storage  and  drying  facilities  loans.  “^Excludes  value  of 
CCC  crop  loans. 


■ How  does  the  U,$.  food  and  fiber  system  relate  to 
the  overall  U.S.  economy? 

Employment  in  the  U.S.  food  and  fiber  system  totaled  22.8  million 
jobs  in  1992.  This  represented  18  percent  of  the  127  million  civilian  jobs 
in  the  entire  U.S.  economy  that  year.  In  addition  to  farm  production  jobs, 
employment  in  the  food  and  fiber  system  includes  jobs  in  agribusiness, 
agricultural  processing  and  marketing,  wholesale  and  retail  trade  of 
agricultural  products,  and  input  industries. 

The  demand  for  food  and  fiber  products  in  1992  generated 
$950.2  billion  in  gross  domestic  product.  This  represented  15.7 percent 
of  the  $6  trillion  U.S.  gross  domestic  product  (GDP)  that  year. 
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Figure  14. 
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■ Net  Farm  Income 


Net  cash  farm  income  rose  8,2  percent  in  1992  to  $57.7  billion.  Gross  cash  income 
increased  by  $3.2  billion,  while  cash  expenses  fell  $1.2  billion.  The  rise  in  cash 
income  was  due  to  higher  receipts  for  dairy  products  and  wheat,  and  to  a rise  in  direct 
Government  payments.  The  drop  in  cash  expenses  was  largely  attributable  to  lower 
expenses  for  purchased  livestock  and  poultry  and  lower  interest  rates.  Adequate  rain 
and  the  absence  of  excessively  high  temperatures  in  1992  led  to  record  production 
and  yields  of  several  field  crops.  Wheat  receipts  increased  by  $1.3  billion  due  to 
increased  production  and  higher  prices.  Cash  receipts  of  dairy  increased  $1.8  billion, 
largely  as  the  result  of  higher  milk  prices.  Government  payments  rose  $1.0  billion 
because  disaster  payments  for  the  1990  and  1991  crop  losses  were  made  in  the  spring 
of  1992.  Expenses  for  purchased  livestock  declined  as  the  result  of  lower  prices  for 
cattle  and  hogs. 

Net  cash  income  measures  the  farm  sector’s  cash  income  generated  from  farm- 
ing businesses  during  a calendar  year.  Farm  businesses  use  the  net  cash  income  from 
farming  to  purchase  farm  assets,  reduce  farm  debt,  meet  living  expenses,  and  save  for 
the  future.  Net  cash  income  is  the  sum  of  farm  marketings.  Government  payments, 
and  farm-related  income  minus  cash  expenses.  Cash  expenses  include  purchased 
feed,  seed,  livestock,  fertilizer,  lime,  pesticides,  fuel,  oil,  and  electricity.  Cash 
expenses  for  interest,  property  taxes,  labor,  and  net  rent  to  nonoperator  landlords  are 
also  included. 

Net  farm  income  rose  21.5  percent  in  1992  to  $48.6  billion.  Gross  farm  income 
increased  by  $7.4  billion  while  total  production  expenses  fell  by  $1.2  billion.  The 
increase  in  gross  farm  income  is  attributable  to  favorable  weather  which  led  to  higher 
crop  production.  Higher  crop  production  increased  the  value  of  crop  cash  receipts  and 
inventory  adjustment.  Record  yields  of  com  combined  with  lower  corn  prices  caused 
farm  businesses  to  increase  inventories  of  corn  in  1992  after  having  drawn  down  their 
corn  inventories  in  1991.  This  change  caused  most  of  the  $4.1  billion  increase  in  the 
value  of  inventory  adjustment.  The  rise  in  inventory  adjustment  along  with  the  $3.2 
billion  increase  in  gross  cash  income  accounted  for  the  majority  of  the  increase  in  net 
farm  income. 

Net  farm  income  measures  the  net  value  of  agricultural  commodities  and  ser- 
vices produced  by  the  farm  sector  during  a calendar  year.  It  includes  the  income  and 
expenses  related  to  farmers’  onfarm  dwellings.  The  farm  sector  consists  of  sole  pro- 
prietors, multifamily  farms,  partnerships,  contractors,  and  vertically  integrated  corpo- 
rations that  are  involved  in  farming.  Gross  farm  income  is  computed  by  summing  the 
gross  cash  income  from  farming,  nonfarm  income,  and  the  value  of  inventory  adjust- 
ment. Total  production  expenses  are  the  sum  of  intermediate  product  expenses,  inter- 
est, labor,  net  rent  to  nonoperator  landlords,  capital  consumption,  and  property  taxes. 
Net  farm  income  is  the  residual. 
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Table  10. 


Net  cash  income  and  net  farm  income,  1 991  -92 

Current  dollars 

1987  dollars  1 

Item 

1991 

1992 

1991 

1992 

Billion  dollars 

Gross  cash  income 

184.7 

187.9 

157.0 

155.2 

Farm  marketings 

168.7 

171.2 

143.5 

141.4 

Government  payments 

8.2 

9.2 

7.0 

7.6 

Farm-related  income 

7.8 

7.6 

6.6 

6.2 

Cash  expenses 

131.4 

130.2 

111.7 

107.6 

Intermediate  product  expenses 

91.0 

89.7 

11 A 

74.1 

Interest 

11.5 

10.8 

9.8 

9.0 

Cash  labor  expenses 

13.4 

13.5 

11.4 

11.2 

Net  rent  to  nonoperator  landlords 

10.5 

10.9 

8.9 

9.0 

Property  taxes 

5.0 

5.2 

4.3 

4.3 

Net  Cash  Income 

53.3 

57.7 

45.3 

47.7 

Gross  farm  income 

190.3 

197.7 

161.8 

163.4 

Gross  cash  income 

184.7 

187.9 

157.0 

155.2 

Noncash  income 

5.9 

6.1 

5.0 

5.0 

Value  of  home  consumption 

0.6 

0.6 

0.5 

0.5 

Rental  value  of  dwellings 

5.3 

5.5 

4.5 

4.5 

Value  of  inventory  adjustment 

-0.3 

3.8 

-0.2 

3.1 

Total  production  expenses 

150.3 

149.1 

127.8 

123.2 

Intermediate  product  expenses 

91.9 

90.4 

18.2 

74.7 

Farm  origin 

38.7 

38.5 

32.9 

31.8 

Feed  purchased 

19.3 

19.8 

16.4 

16.4 

Livestock  and  poultry  purchased 

14.3 

13.8 

12.1 

11.4 

Seed  purchased 

5.1 

4.9 

4.4 

4.1 

Manufactured  inputs 

23.2 

22.7 

19.7 

18.8 

Fertilizer  and  lime 

8.7 

8.3 

7.4 

6.9 

Pesticides 

6.3 

6.5 

5.4 

5.4 

Fuel  and  oil 

5.6 

5.3 

4.8 

4.4 

Electricity 

2.6 

2.6 

2.2 

2.2 

Other 

30.0 

29.2 

25.5 

24.1 

Interest 

12.1 

11.4 

10.3 

9.4 

Labor  expenses 

13.9 

14.1 

11.8 

11.6 

Net  rent  to  nonoperator  landlords 

9.1 

9.6 

7.7 

7.9 

Capital  consumption 

17.6 

17.8 

15.0 

14.7 

Property  taxes 

5.6 

5.8 

4.8 

4.8 

Net  Farm  Income 

40.0 

48.6 

34.0 

40.2 

^ Gross  Domestic  Product  implicit  price  deflators  are  used  to  deflate  accounts  to  real  dollars. 
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■ Farm  Household  Income 


Senior  farm  operators  have  been  surveyed  by  the  annual  Farm  Costs  and  Returns 
Survey  about  the  finances  and  production  of  their  farms  since  1985.  Beginning  in 
1988  USDA  has  collected  additional  information  about  the  operator’s  household. 
Over  98  percent  of  farms  are  covered  in  the  household  definition.  Included  are  those 
run  by  legal  proprietorships,  partnerships,  or  family  corporations.  Nonfamily  corpo- 
rations, cooperatives,  and  institutional  farms  are  not  included  in  the  household 
definition. 

Like  many  other  U.S.  households,  farm  operator  households  receive  income 
from  a variety  of  sources,  one  of  which  is  farming.  The  1992  average  household 
income  for  farm  operator  households  was  $40,068,  which  is  on  par  with  the  average 
U.S.  household.  About  11  percent  of  total  household  income  was  from  farming. 
Approximately  90  percent  of  all  farm  operator  households  received  some  income 
from  off-farm  sources  and  many  operators  spent  the  majority  of  their  work  effort  in 
off-farm  occupations.  Off-farm  income  includes  earned  income  such  as  wages  and 
salaries  from  an  off-farm  Job  and  net  income  from  a nonfarm  business,  and  unearned 
income  such  as  interest  and  dividends,  and  royalties,  annuities.  Social  Security, 
Medicare,  and  other  nonfarm  sources. 


Figure  16. 

Average  farm  and  off-farm  income  for  households  running 
commercial  and  noncommercial  size  farms,  1 988-92 
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Note:  Commercial  farms  are  defined  as  farms  having  gross  sales  of  agricultural  products  of  $50,000  or  more. 
Noncommercial  farms  have  gross  sales  of  less  than  $50,000.  On  average,  noncommercial  farms  had  higher 
farm  costs  than  returns,  resulting  in  negative  farm  income  each  year  1982-92. 

Source:  1988-1992  Farm  costs  and  Returns  Survey;  Commerce  Department,  Money  Income  of  Households, 
Families,  and  Persons  in  the  United  States:  various  years. 
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Table  11. 


Farm  operator  households’  aggregate  farm  business  and 

household  income,  1988-92 

Year 

Item 

1988 

1989 

1990 

1991 

1992 

farms' 

2,184,433 

2,148,740 

Number 

2,116,470 

2,099,900 

2,090,700 

Farm  operator  households^ 

2,160,433 

2,125,741 

2,100,541 

2,080,132 

2,071,948 

Self-employment  income  from  farming: 

Gross  cash  farm  income 

110.9 

117.6 

Billion  dollars 
119.9 

122.5 

117.8 

Cash  receipts 

94.4 

101.7 

105.7 

108.4 

102.4 

Direct  government  payments 

9.7 

7.6 

6.0 

6.2 

6.2 

Other  farm-related  income 

6.8 

8.4 

8.2 

7.9 

9.2 

less:  Cash  expenses 

92.9 

96.5 

99.4 

103.7 

99.5 

equals:  Net  cash  farm  income 

18.0 

21.1 

20.5 

18.8 

18.3 

less:  Depreciation^ 

10.3 

11.9 

10.2 

10.5 

10.7 

less:  Operator  wages,  rent 

1.8 

1.9 

1.5 

1.6 

1.2 

equals:  Self-employment  farm  business  income  5.9 

7.3 

8.8 

6.7 

6.5 

Household  share  of  self-employment 
farm  business  income'^ 

4.1 

5.4 

6.8 

4.7 

4.7 

plus:  Operator  wages,  rent 

1.8 

1.9 

1.5 

1.6 

1.2 

equals:  Share  of  self-employment 
income  from  farming 

5.9 

7.3 

8.2 

6.3 

5.9 

Farm  operator  household  income: 

Farm  income  of  household 

6.6 

9.5 

9.7 

9.1 

9.0 

Household  share  of  income  from  farming'^ 

5.9 

7.3 

8.2 

6.3 

5.9 

Other  farm  income  to  household^ 

0.7 

2.2 

1.5 

2.8 

3.1 

plus:  Total  off-farm  income 

62.8 

56.0 

70.6 

65.8 

74.0 

Wages,  salaries  and  nonfarm 
businesses  income 

48.5 

41.6 

52.6 

49.0 

56.0 

Percent  reporting 

61.8 

60.8 

66.9 

63.7 

65.9 

Interest,  dividends,  transfer  payments,  etc.  14.3 

14.5 

18.0 

16.8 

18.0 

Percent  reporting 

63.3 

61.3 

64.4 

65.9 

68.3 

equals:  Farm  operator  household  income 

69.4 

65.5 

80.3 

75.0 

83.0 

Average  farm  income  to  household 

3,057 

4,451 

Dollars 

4,626 

4,397 

4,337 

Average  off-farm  income 

29,074 

26,362 

33,611 

31,638 

35,731 

Average  household  income 

32,131 

30,813 

38,237 

36,035 

40,068 

Distribution  of  income  per  household: 

Less  than  $15,000 

39.5 

37.7 

Percent 

31.0 

33.7 

28.8 

$15,000-$37,999 

36.3 

37.2 

37.0 

36.1 

37.1 

$38,000  and  over 

24.2 

25.1 

32.0 

30.2 

34.1 

■'Number  of  farms  is  all  farms  regardless  of  legal  organization.  Includes  proprietorships,  partnerships,  family 
corporations,  nonfamily  corporations  and  cooperatives. 

^Number  of  households  is  a subset  of  farms  and  includes  those  households  operating  closely-held  farms  orga- 
nized as  proprietorships,  partnerships,  and  family  corporations.  The  household  definition  excludes  farms  orga- 
nized as  nonfamily  corporations,  cooperatives,  or  farms  whose  hired  manager  does  not  receive  any  of  the  net 
income. 

^Consistent  with  Census  Bureau’s  definition  of  self-employment  income,  depreciation  expenses  are  subtracted 
from  net  income  before  the  allocation  to  the  household. 

'‘Household  share  of  farm  business  income  is  calculated  at  the  farm  level  by  multiplying  the  self-employment 
farm  business  income  by  the  share  the  household  receives.  Approximately  6 percent  of  households  share  farm 
income  with  at  least  one  other  household.  Household  shares  are  summed  for  the  aggregate  level  of  self- 
employment  farm  income  to  the  household. 

^Other  farm  income  to  the  household  includes  amounts  that  family  members  are  paid  to  work  on  the  farm  and 
net  income  from  a farm  business  other  than  the  one  being  surveyed. 
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Even  though  on  average  farm  operator  households  compare  well  with  the  aver- 
age U.S.  household,  a substantially  larger  percentage  of  farm  operator  households 
than  all  U.S.  households  were  in  the  lower  income  categories.  Because  farming  is  a 
highly  capitalized  form  of  business,  the  average  net  worth  of  operators’  households 
(including  the  farm  business)  was  significantly  higher  than  for  all  U.S.  households. 

For  the  majority  of  farm  operator  households,  off-farm  income  is  critical.  Most 
U.S.  farms  are  small  (less  than  $50,000  in  gross  sales)  and  are  run  by  households 
which  depend  mainly  on  off-farm  sources  of  income.  Similarly,  persons  with  non- 
farm self-employment  income  are  not  always  completely  dependent  on  their  self- 
employment  earnings  either.  The  larger  the  farm,  the  more  likely  the  operator  is  to 
have  a major  occupation  of  farming,  and  the  more  likely  the  household  will  more 
fully  depend  on  farm  income.  In  1992,  about  a quarter  of  farm  households  operated 
commercial-size  farms  with  sales  over  $50,000  and  a full-time  operator.  These  farms 
provide  most  of  the  U.S.  farm  production.  But  even  in  households  with  the  largest 
farms  (sales  over  $500,000),  off-farm  income  accounts  for  almost  one-third  of  their 
household  income. 

Figure  17. 

Sources  of  income  for  average  farm  operator  household 


Interest  and  dividends 
$2,603 
(6.5%) 


Farm  income 
$4,337 
. (10.8%) 


Other  non-farm 
income 
$6,106 
(15.2%) 


$7,837 

(19.6%) 


Source:  1992  farm  costs  and  returns  survey,  all  versions 
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Net  Farm  Income  by  State 


The  ranking  of  States  by  the  aggregate  value  of  net  farm  income  reflects  the  size 
of  the  State,  the  proportion  of  its  land  that  can  be  cultivated,  the  fertility  of  the 
land  and  climate  within  the  State,  and  the  State’s  comparative  advantage  in  producing 
and  marketing  high-value  commodities.  Because  these  factors  do  not  readily  change, 
the  ranking  of  States  remains  relatively  stable  over  a period  of  years. 

California  led  the  Nation  in  1992  with  a net  farm  income  of  $4.8  billion, 
followed  by  Texas  with  $3.5  billion,  Florida  with  $2.8  billion,  Nebraska  with 
$2.7  billion,  and  Iowa  with  $2.5  billion. 

California,  at  $18.2  billion,  also  led  the  Nation  in  cash  receipts  from  all  com- 
modities. The  State’s  top  five  commodities  in  sales— dairy  products,  greenhouse  and 
nursery  products,  grapes,  cattle,  and  cotton— accounted  for  47  percent  of  its  cash 
receipts.  California  was  the  top  producing  State  for  six  commodities:  greenhouse  and 
nursery  products,  cotton,  eggs,  hay,  grapes,  and  lettuce.  California  also  had  the 
highest  production  expenses,  $14.8  billion. 


Figure  18. 


Net  farm  income,  1992 


Top  10  States  in  Q Bottom  10  States  in 
net  farm  income  net  farm  income 


Source:  Economic  Research  Service 
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The  second  leading  State  in  net  farm  income,  Texas,  ranked  second  in  cash 
receipts,  with  $11.6  billion  in  sales.  It  was  first  in  livestock  receipts  ($7.5  billion)  and 
fifth  in  crop  receipts  ($4.1  billion).  Texas  was  also  the  leading  producer  of  cattle  and 
calves  and  grain  sorghum.  Texas  ranked  second  in  production  expenses. 

The  third  ranking  State  in  net  farm  income,  Florida,  ranked  eighth  in  gross  farm 
income  but  ranked  fifteenth  in  production  expenses.  Florida’s  top  commodities 
include  oranges,  greenhouse  and  nursery  products,  and  tomatoes. 

Nebraska  ranked  fourth  in  net  farm  income  and  fourth  in  gross  farm  income.  In 
production  expenses  Nebraska  ranked  fifth.  Nebraska’s  top  three  commodities  are 
cattle  and  calves,  corn,  and  hogs. 

Iowa  was  the  fifth  leading  agricultural  State.  Iowa  ranked  third  in  gross  farm 
income  and  in  production  expenses.  It  ranked  third  in  cash  receipts  with  $10.3  billion, 
third  in  livestock  sales,  and  fourth  in  crop  sales.  Iowa  was  the  leading  producer 
of  hogs. 


■ state  Rankings  by  Cash  Receipts 

A ranking  by  cash  receipts  of  leading  commodities  within  States  can  convey  a 

significant  amount  of  information  about  the  product  mix  within  a State  (see  table 
12).  Similarly,  a ranking  of  States  by  cash  receipts  from  sales  of  a specific  commodity 
or  commodity  group  can  convey  information  about  the  relative  importance  of  the 
commodity  to  individual  States  and  geographic  regions.  Such  rankings  are  an  aid  in 
analyzing  the  effects  of  weather,  changes  in  farm  programs,  or  economic  conditions 
affecting  the  prices  of  commodities. 
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parley  25  ND  MT  ID  MN  WA  CA  CO  SD  WY 

852  263  146  143 85 48 27 23  23  21 

n.a.  = not  applicable,  no  other  State  produces  the  commodity  or  the  amount  produced  is  valued  at  less  than  $1  million. 

^Cash  receipts  data  excluded  to  avoid  disclosure  of  confidential  information  about  individual  producers. 


Rural 
• America 


■ Rural  Population 

Today,  the  United  States  is  primarily  urban.  People  who  live  in  large  cities  and 
their  suburbs  and  in  towns  of  at  least  2,500  residents  account  for  three-fourths  of 
the  total  population.  Rural  people  in  the  open  country  or  in  places  with  fewer  than 
2,500  residents  numbered  about  61.6  million  in  1990. 

Although  rural  population  increased  in  both  the  1970’s  and  1980’s,  its  proportion 
of  the  total  population  fell  slightly  because  the  urban  population  grew  even  more 
rapidly.  Farm  residents  numbered  about  4.7  million  in  1992,  and  are  a small  minority 
even  in  the  rural  population. 

The  farm  population  has  declined  in  recent  decades  as  increased  mechanization 
of  farming  greatly  reduced  the  work  force  required  in  agriculture.  Future  losses  in  the 
farm  population  will  be  small  compared  with  those  of  the  past  because  the  present 
population  is  so  small  compared  with  its  past  level.  Since  farm  population  now  repre- 
sents a small  portion  of  the  total  rural  population,  these  changes  in  farm  population 
have  minor  effect  on  overall  rural  population  trends,  except  in  the  “Farm  Belt.” 

After  1970,  most  rural  counties  that  were  losing  population  in  the  1960’s  began  to 
grow  again  because  of  job  development,  commuting,  or  their  draw  retirement  desti- 
nations. However,  after  1980,  low  farm  income  conditions  and  a slump  in  mining  and 


Table  14. 


U.S.  rural  population, 

selected  yearsi 

Total 

Nonfarm 

Farm2 

Previous  farm  definition: 

1950 

54.5 

Millions 

31.5 

23.0 

1960 

54.0 

38.4 

15.6 

1970 

53.9 

44.2 

9.7 

Current  definition: 

1980 

59.5 

53.4 

6.1 

1990 

61.7 

57.1 

4.6 

1992 

NA 

NA 

4.7 

^ Rural  population  includes  all  persons  living  in  the  open  country  and  in  towns  of  less  than  2,500  inhabitants. 
^Farm  population,  under  the  previous  definition,  consisted  of  persons  on  places  of  10  or  more  acres  if  at  least 
$50  worth  of  farm  products  were  sold  in  the  reporting  year,  and  places  under  10  acres  with  $250  worth  of 
sales.  Under  the  current  definition,  the  farm  population  consists  of  persons  living  on  places  with  annual  sales  of 
agricultural  products  of  $1 ,000  or  more. 
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manufacturing  employment  led  to  slow  but  widespread  decline  in  rural  population. 
From  1980  to  1990,  about  half  of  all  rural  counties  decreased  in  population,  generally 
in  the  same  areas  that  declined  before  1970.  Some  rural  counties,  though,  grew 
enough  as  retirement  or  recreation  areas,  or  from  commuting  to  urban  jobs,  to  pro- 
duce overall  rural  population  growth. 

Since  1990,  there  is  evidence  once  again  of  increased  retention  of  people  in  rural 
areas.  From  1990  to  1992,  the  population  of  nonmetro  counties  grew  at  an  annual 
pace  about  double  that  of  the  1980’s,  with  far  fewer  counties  declining.  This  change 
has  affected  all  types  of  counties  and  most  regions  of  the  country.  Improvement  in 
rural  economic  conditions  is  thought  to  be  generally  responsible  for  this  change.  But, 
recreation  and  retirement  counties  continue  to  be  the  most  rapidly  developing  group. 
Declining  population  is  still  characteristic  of  areas  that  are  dependent  on  farming, 
three-fourths  of  which  have  continued  to  have  more  people  moving  out  than  in. 


■ Age  and  Race 

Age  distributions  reflect  past  demographic  events  (births,  deaths,  and  migrations) 
and  provide  important  clues  about  future  changes  in  the  labor  supply  and  the 
demand  for  goods  and  services.  The  age  distribution  of  the  U.S.  population  is  still 
dominated  by  the  post- World  War  II  rise  in  fertility  rates  known  as  the  baby  boom, 
whose  members  were  bom  in  1946-64.  From  the  time  the  youngest  baby  boomers 
graduated  from  high  school  and  began  their  entry  into  the  labor  force  in  1982  until  the 


Figure  19. 

Age  distribution  of  U.S.  Metro  and  Nonmetro  population,  1990 

Percent 


Age  (lower  end  of  5-year  age  groups),  except  for  75  and  older  category 
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oldest  members  reach  65  in  2011,  the  United  States  has  had  and  will  continue  to  have 
a favorable  balance  of  people  in  income-producing  age  groups.  All  parts  of  the  coun- 
try benefit  from  the  current  age  structure. 

However,  because  of  migration  that  always  consists  primarily  of  young  adults 
and  their  children,  metro  areas  captured  a much  higher  percentage  of  the  “baby 
boomers.”  The  higher  metro  percentage  of  working-age  adults  (which  also  reflects 
higher  nonmetro  fertility  rates)  has  been  a persistent  pattern  for  most  of  this  century, 
but  has  never  been  greater  than  in  1990.  While  still  quite  visible  in  the  metro  age  pro- 
file, the  baby  boom  “bulge”  in  the  nonmetro  population  profile  has  shrunk,  and  there 
are  now  as  many  children  in  nonmetro  areas  as  young  adults. 

A metro  area,  by  definition,  must  have  an  urban  nucleus  of  at  least  50,000  peo- 
ple, and  may  include  fringe  counties  that  are  linked  to  that  because  their  workers 
commute  to  the  central  area.  All  other  counties  are  nonmetro. 

Increases  in  life  expectancy  over  the  past  50  years  and  the  aging  of  the  large  pop- 
ulation segment  bom  in  the  1920’s  increased  the  proportion  of  elderly  between  1970 
and  1990.  The  percentage  of  the  population  over  age  75  rose  dramatically,  especially 
in  nonmetro  areas.  Retirement  migration  to  nonmetro  areas,  coupled  with  historically 
high  levels  of  nonmetro  outmigration  of  young  adults  and  their  children,  placed  a 
higher  proportion  of  older  people  in  nonmetro  areas;  the  percentage  of  nonmetro  pop- 
ulation over  age  65  was  15  percent  in  1990,  compared  with  12  percent  in  metro  areas. 
Children  also  continue  to  comprise  a disproportionate  share  of  the  nonmetro  popula- 
tion. However,  the  beginnings  of  a baby  boom  “echo”  (the  rise  in  births  from  baby 
boomers  having  children  that  began  in  the  early  1980’s)  can  be  seen  only  in  metro 
areas.  For  the  first  time  since  1960  the  number  of  metro  children  10  years  old  and 
younger  outnumber  metro  teenagers.  This  is  not  true  for  nonmetro  areas. 

In  1990,  8.7  million  nonmetro  residents  belonged  to  one  of  four  minority  groups: 
Blacks,  Hispanics,  Asians  (including  Pacific  Islanders),  and  Native  Americans. 

Blacks  made  up  close  to  two-thirds  of  the  nonmetro  minority  population  in  1980,  but 
their  share  declined  as  other  groups  grew  much  faster  during  the  1980’s.  Minorities 

Table  15. 

Nonmetro  population  by  race  and  ethnicity,  1980-1990 

Share  of  U.S.  population 


Race/ethnic  group 

Population 

in  nonmetro  areas 

1980 

1990 

Change 

1980-90 

Change 

1980-90 

1980 

1990 

Thousands 

Percent 

White 

46,753 

47,863 

1,110 

2.4 

25.4 

24.7 

Minority 

7,624 

8,688 

1,064 

14.0 

16.5 

14.1 

Black 

4,770 

4,923 

153 

3.2 

18.0 

16.4 

Hispanic^ 

1,786 

2,329 

543 

30.4 

12.2 

10.4 

Native  American^ 

759 

971 

212 

27.9 

49.5 

49.6 

Asian 

309 

465 

156 

50.5 

8.3 

6.4 

^Hispanics  can  be  of  any  race. 

^Native  Americans  include  American  Indians,  Eskimos,  and  Aleuts. 
Source:  1980  and  1990  Censuses  of  Population. 
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■ The  1987  Census  of  Agriculture  found  only  23, 000  black  farm  operators 
in  the  United  States— less  than  3 percent  as  many  as  in  1920,  when 
there  were  more  than  900,000  black  farmers.  In  an  extraordinary  exodus 
after  1920,  black  families  poured  out  of  farming;  many  were  seeking  a 
better  life  in  the  cities,  and  many  were  pushed  out  by  the  near  demise  of 
cotton  and  tobacco  tenant  farming. 

Nearly  half  the  black  farmers  in  1987  operated  less  than  50  acres  of 
land,  and  80  percent  of  them  reported  farm  sales  of  less  than  $10,000. 
The  average  age  of  the  black  operators  had  risen  to  58  years,  because 
few  young  people  have  entered  farming.  The  1992  Census  of 
Agriculture,  which  is  now  being  processed,  is  likely  to  show  trends  simi- 
lar to  those  of  earlier  years. 


constituted  only  14  percent  of  the  total  nonmetro  population  in  1980  but  they 
accounted  for  50  percent  of  the  people  added  during  the  1980’s.  Their  15  percent  rate 
of  growth  was  more  than  five  times  the  rate  for  Whites.  For  all  minorities  except 
Native  Americans,  however,  growth  rates  were  even  higher  in  metro  areas  during  the 
1980’s,  so  that  the  percentage  of  U.S.  minorities  living  in  nonmetro  areas  declined 
slightly  from  16  to  14  percent.  Minorities  are  still  much  more  likely  to  live  in  metro 
areas  than  Whites,  but  their  presence  in  nonmetro  areas  is  increasing. 


■ Nonmetropolitan  Industry  and  Job  Growth 

Manufacturing,  farming,  mining,  and  other  goods-producing  industries  have  his- 
torically been  the  mainstay  of  the  rural  economy.  However,  these  industries 
have  been  in  a structural  employment  decline  since  1979.  Goods-producing  industries 
normally  spring  back  during  recovery,  but  in  recent  years  over  periods  of  both  reces- 
sion and  recovery,  employment  growth  has  been  sluggish.  Goods-producing  indus- 
tries lost  about  522,000  jobs  between  1979  and  1991.  Farming  employment  declined 
by  422,000  jobs  (1.7  percent  annually),  mining  employment  by  146,000  jobs  (2.2  per- 
cent annually),  and  manufacturing  by  91,000  jobs  (0.2  percent  annually). 

Rural  jobs  lost  in  goods-producing  industries  were  more  than  made  up  for  by  the 
steady  growth  of  services-produeing  industries,  which  created  almost  2.8  million  net 
new  jobs  in  1979-91.  Local  consumer  activities,  business  services,  recreational  ser- 
vices, and  retailing  aceounted  for  most  of  the  job  growth  in  rural  areas.  These  ser- 
vices created  about  1.6  million  net  new  jobs  (3.8  percent  growth,  annually)  and  retail 
trade  generated  807,000  net  new  jobs  (2.1  percent  annual  growth). 

Since  1979,  employment  growth  has  been  slower  in  nonmetro  than  in  metro 
areas.  Employment  in  goods  production  declined  at  the  same  rate  (0.5  percent  annu- 
ally) in  both  areas.  Employment  in  services-produeing  industries,  however,  grew  less 
rapidly  in  nonmetro  (2.4  percent  annually)  than  in  metro  areas  (3.3  percent  annually) 
in  1979-91. 
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The  1990-91  recession  accelerated  the  loss  of  jobs  in  goods-producing  industries 
and  dampened  job  growth  in  services-producing  industries.  Rural  areas,  in  contrast  to 
the  1980’s  trend,  weathered  the  recession  better  than  urban  areas.  In  nonmetro  areas, 
total  employment  grew  0.9  percent  annually  during  1989-91;  in  metro  areas,  it  grew 
only  0.1  percent  annually.  Employment  in  goods-producing  industries  declined  1.3 
percent  annually  in  nonmetro  areas,  whereas  it  declined  2.9  percent  annually  in  metro 
areas.  And  in  services-producing  industries,  employment  grew  2.1  percent  annually  in 
nonmetro  areas.  It  grew  only  0.9  percent  annually  in  metro  areas. 


Table  16. 

Nonmetro  and  metro  employment  growth  in  selected  industries, 
1979-91 


Change,  Change, 

1979  1991  1979-91  1989-91 


Industry 

Jobs 

Distribution 

Jobs 

Distribution 

Jobs 

Annual  rate 

Thous. 

Percent 

Thous. 

Percent 

Thous. 

Percent 

Nonmetro  total 

21,927 

100.0 

24,705 

100.0 

2,778 

1.1 

0.9 

Goods-producing 

8,619 

39.3 

8,097 

32.8 

-522 

-0.5 

-1.3 

Manufacturing 

4,265 

19.4 

4,173 

16.9 

-91 

-0.2 

-1.4 

Services-producing 

9,632 

43.9 

12,423 

50.3 

2,791 

2.4 

2.1 

Services 

3,607 

16.5 

5,251 

21.3 

1,644 

3.8 

3.1 

Government 

3,677 

16.8 

4,186 

16.9 

509 

1.2 

1.5 

Metro  total 

91,036 

100.0 

112,338 

100.0 

21,302 

2.0 

0.1 

Goods-producing 

24,545 

27.0 

23,119 

20.6 

-1 ,426 

-0.5 

-2.9 

Manufacturing 

17,229 

18.9 

14,831 

13.2 

-2,398 

-1.2 

-2.9 

Services-producing 

51,632 

56.7 

72,193 

64.3 

20,561 

3.3 

0.9 

Services 

20,112 

22.1 

32,785 

29.2 

12,673 

5.3 

2.3 

Government 

14,859 

16.3 

17,026 

15.2 

2,167 

1.2 

1.0 

Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  Economic  Analysis 


Table  17. 


Nonmetro  Employment  Growth  by  Industry,  1979-91 


1979 

1991 

Change,  Change, 
1979-91  1989-91 

Industry 

Jobs 

Distribution 

Jobs 

Distribution 

Jobs 

Annual  rate 

Thous. 

Percent 

Thous. 

Percent 

Thous. 

Percent 

Nonmetro  total 

21,927 

100.0 

24,705 

100.0 

2,778 

1.1 

0.9 

Goods-producing 

8,619 

39.3 

8,097 

32.8 

-522 

-0.5 

-1.3 

Farming 

2,363 

10.8 

1,889 

7.6 

-474 

-1.7 

-2.2 

Forestry,  fishing,  and 
agric.  services 

243 

1.1 

374 

1.5 

131 

4.5 

3.9 

Mining 

553 

2.5 

407 

1.6 

-146 

-2.2 

-3.1 

Construction 

1,195 

5.5 

1,254 

5.1 

59 

0.4 

-0.2 

Manufacturing 

4,265 

19.4 

4,173 

16.9 

-91 

-0.2 

-1.4 

Services-producing 

9,632 

43.9 

12,423 

50.3 

2,791 

2.4 

2.1 

TCU* 

921 

4.2 

1,023 

4.1 

102 

0.9 

1.0 

Wholesale  trade 

765 

3.5 

807 

3.3 

42 

0.5 

0.6 

Retail  Trade 

3,272 

14.9 

4,079 

16.5 

807 

2.1 

1.6 

FIRE** 

1,067 

4.9 

1,262 

5.1 

195 

1.5 

1.5 

Services 

3,607 

16.5 

5,251 

21.3 

1,644 

3.8 

3.1 

Government 

3,677 

16.8 

4,186 

16.9 

509 

1.2 

1.5 

‘Transportation,  communications  and  public  utilities 
“Finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate 

Source;  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  Economic  Analysis 
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Nonmetropolitan  Employment  and  Wages 


In  1992,  27  million  people  16  years  old  and  older  were  in  the  nonmetropolitan  work 
force,  either  at  work  or  looking  for  work.  On  average,  7.1  percent  or  1.9  million  of 
these  workers  were  unemployed  during  the  year.  The  official  unemployment  rate 
ignores  those  jobless  people  not  actively  seeking  work  because  they  feel  jobs  are 
unavailable  (discouraged  workers)  and  part-time  workers  who  want  full-time  jobs. 
The  nonmetro  adjusted  unemployment  rate,  which  includes  discouraged  workers  and 
one-half  of  involuntary  part-time  workers,  was  11  percent.  Seasonally  adjusted  data 
for  the  third  quarter  of  1993  indicate  that  rural  unemployment  has  fallen  since  1992, 
as  the  national  economic  recovery  from  the  1990-91  recession  has  continued. 

During  the  1980’s,  unemployment  rates  were  consistently  higher  in  nonmetro 
areas  than  in  metro  areas.  By  1992,  however,  the  7.1  percent  nonmetro  unemployment 
rate  was  slightly  lower  than  the  7.5  percent  metro  rate.  The  nonmetro  and  metro 
adjusted  unemployment  rates  show  a similar  pattern  except  that  the  nonmetro 
adjusted  unemployment  rate  in  1992,  at  11  percent,  was  still  slightly  higher  than  the 
10.6  percent  metro  adjusted  unemployment  rate. 

Unemployment  rates  are  particularly  high  among  nonmetro  minorities  and 
teenagers.  In  1992, 18.7  percent  of  teenagers,  13  percent  of  Blacks,  and  12.1  percent  of 
Hispanics  in  nonmetro  areas  were  unemployed.  These  groups  face  similar  employ- 
ment difficulties  in  metro  areas. 


Figure  20. 

Uemployment  rates,  by  residence,  1 979-92 

Percent 


^Includes  discouraged  workers  and  half  of  the  workers  employed  part-time  for  economic  reasons. 

Source:  Current  Population  Survey. 

Note:  Beginning  in  1985,  estimation  procedures  for  Current  Population  Survey  are  based  on  the  1980  Census. 
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During  the  1980’s  and  early  1990’s,  nonmetro  wages  fell  further  behind  metro 
wages.  The  metro/nonmetro  average  hourly  wage  gap  grew  by  89  cents  between  1979 
and  1992,  increasing  from  $1.61  to  $2.50  (in  1992  dollars).  The  steep  rise  in  nonmetro 
unemployment  during  the  1981-82  recession  was  reversed  during  the  remainder  of  the 
1980’s,  but  falling  real  (inflation-adjusted)  wages  persisted  throughout  the  decade. 

An  increasing  share  of  rural  workers  hold  jobs  paying  so  little  that  they  would 
not  earn  enough  to  raise  a family  of  four  above  the  poverty  line  even  if  they  worked 
full  time,  year  round.  In  1992,  39.8  percent  of  nonmetro  workers  received  wages 
below  this  threshold  ($14,335),  an  increase  of  12.5  percentage  points  since  1979 
(when  the  comparable  threshold  was  $7,386).  During  the  same  time  period,  the  share 
of  metro  workers  earning  poverty-level  wages  rose  a smaller,  but  still  substantial,  8.8 
percentage  points,  from  21.5  percent  to  30.3  percent. 


Table  18. 


Unemployment  among  various  metro  and  nonmetro  groups 

Nonmetro 

Metro 

1992 

19931 

1992 

Civilian  labor  force 

26,924 

Thousands 

27,375 

100,058 

Total  employment 

25,003 

25,601 

92,595 

Unemployed 

1,922 

1,774 

7,463 

Unemployment  rate 

All  civilian  workers 

7.1 

Percent 

6.5 

7.5 

Men 

7.4 

NA 

7.9 

Women 

6.8 

NA 

7.0 

Teenagers 

18.7 

NA 

20.5 

White 

6.6 

NA 

6.5 

Black 

13.0 

NA 

14.3 

Hispanic 

12.1 

NA 

11.4 

Adjusted  unemployment  rate^ 

11.0 

10.3 

10.6 

^Seasonally  adjusted  values  for  the  third  quarter  of  1993.  Unemployment  rates  not  available  (NA)  for 
demographic  subgroups. 

^Unemployment  rate  adjusted  to  include  discouraged  workers  and  one-half  of  all  workers  employed  part-time 
for  economic  reasons. 

Source:  Current  Population  Survey,  Bureau  of  the  Census. 

Table  19. 

Average  hourly  wages  for  workers  ages  1 6 and  over 


Average  Hourly  Wage  Change 


1979 

1992 

1979-92 

1992  dollars 

Percent 

United  States 

11.80 

11.67 

-0.13 

Metro 

12.44 

12.23 

-0.21 

Nonmetro 

10.83 

9.73 

-1.10 

Rural  wage  gap 

1.61 

2.50 

0.89 

Source;  Current  Population  Survey,  Bureau  of  the  Census. 
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Figure  21.  

Share  of  low-wage  workers,  1979-921 

Percent 
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■'Hourly  wages  such  that  full-time,  year-round  employment  is  insufficient  to  bring  a 
family  of  four  above  the  poverty  line. 

Source:  Current  Population  Survey. 

Female,  minority,  and  young  workers  are  especially  likely  to  hold  low-wage 
jobs.  Over  one-half  of  nonmetro  working  women  (50.5  percent)  earned  poverty  level 
wages  in  1992,  and  47.2  percent  of  metro  working  women  earned  such  low  wages. 
Sixty  percent  of  nonmetro  black  workers,  compared  to  50  percent  of  metro  black 
workers,  earned  low  wages.  The  share  of  young  nonmetro  workers,  ages  16  to  24, 
earning  low  wages  was  particularly  high,  reaching  75.7  percent  in  1992,  an  increase 
of  11.8  percentage  points  since  1979.  The  share  of  young  metro  workers  earning  low 
wages  was  52.8  percent  in  1992,  an  increase  of  8.7  percentage  points  since  1979.  In 
both  metro  and  nonmetro  areas,  many  younger  workers  live  with  their  parents  and 
have  lower  income  needs. 


B|1979  □1992 

Young  workers 
(16-24  years) 

Blacks 

Women  H 


All  workers 


Nonmetro  Nonmetro  Nonmetro  Nonmetro 


■ Rural  Income  and  Poverty 

For  the  last  5 years,  rural  median  household  income  has  been  about  25  percent 
below  the  urban  median  income  level.  Rural  median  household  income,  $24,691 
in  1991,  has  stayed  roughly  between  $24,500  and  $24,700  in  1991  dollars  since  1987. 
For  the  second  consecutive  year,  however,  urban  median  income  declined,  narrowing 
the  rural-urban  gap.  This  gap,  however,  is  still  wider  than  the  rural-urban  disparity  of 
a decade  earlier.  Rural  median  household  incomes  were  lowest  for  minorities,  fami- 
lies headed  by  women,  and  nonfamily  households. 
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The  poverty  rate  in  rural  areas  remained  stable  between  1990  and  1991,  while  the 
urban  rate  increased.  Even  with  the  urban  increase,  the  16.1-percent  rural  poverty  rate 
was  significantly  higher  than  the  13.7-percent  urban  poverty  rate.  The  poverty  rate 
has  been  higher  in  rural  areas  than  in  urban  areas  since  1959,  the  first  year  for  which 
poverty  data  are  available  using  the  official  Government  definition.  The  gap  between 
rural  and  urban  rates  narrowed  substantially  in  the  1960’s  and  1970’s,  but  has  not 
narrowed  appreciably  since  1980. 

Over  half  (53  percent)  of  the  rural  poor  live  in  the  South,  a disproportionate 
concentration  compared  with  the  South’s  43  percent  of  the  total  rural  population. 

Families  headed  by  women  have  the  highest  poverty  rate  of  all  family  types.  A 
higher  percentage  of  families  headed  by  women  are  poor  in  rural  areas  (39.2  percent) 
than  in  urban  areas  (34.8  percent). 

Despite  the  attention  given  to  inner  city  poverty  among  Blacks,  the  1991  poverty 
rate  for  Blacks  living  in  rural  areas  (35.8  percent)  was  comparable  with  the  rate  for 
Blacks  living  in  central  cities  (32.9  percent).  More  than  two-thirds  (67.2  percent)  of 
rural  Blacks  living  in  households  headed  by  women  and  supporting  minor  children 
were  poor,  once  again  a poverty  rate  similar  to  that  of  central  city  counterparts 
(63.6  percent). 


Table  20. 


Median  household  income  by  race  and  ethnicity 

1991  household  income  Nonmetro- 

Race/ethnicity  Nonmetro  Metro  metro  gap  1 

Change,  1990-91 
Nonmetro  Metro 

Dollars 

Percent 

Total 

24,691 

31,975 

22.8 

-0.1 

-3.6 

White 

25,804 

33,988 

24.1 

-.5 

-2.5 

Black 

13,120 

20,211 

35.1 

-4.0 

-3.6 

Hispanic^ 

19,354 

23,052 

16.0 

1.0 

-2.7 

Note:  Nonmetro-metro  difference  is  statistically  significant  in  each  category.  Change  in  household  income  from 

1990  to  1991  is  significant  only  for  total  and  White  households  in  metro  areas. 

^Percent  by  which  nonmetro  income  is  lower  than  metro.  ^Hispanics  may  be  of  any  race. 

Source:  Current  Population  Survey 

Table  21. 

Median  household  income  by  household  type 

1991  household  income 

Nonmetro- 

Household  type 

Nonmetro 

Metro 

metro  gapi 

Dollars 

Percent 

Family  households 

29,459 

38,921 

24.3 

Married-couple 

32,185 

44,275 

27.3 

Male  householder  only 

23,923 

33,246 

28.0 

Female  householder  only 

14,709 

18,964 

22.4 

Nonfamily  households 

12,409 

19,556 

36.5 

Note:  Nonmetro-metro  difference  is  statistically  significant  in  each  category. 
1 Percent  by  which  nonmetro  income  is  lower  than  metro. 

Source:  Current  Population  Survey. 
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Figure  22. 

Poverty  rates,  1959-91 

Nonmetro-metro  poverty  differential  narrowed  overtime,  especially  during  the  1960’s 
Percent  poor 


Source:  Current  Population  Survey. 


Figure  23. 

Poverty  rates  by  population  group,  1991 

Nonmetro  residence  increased  poverty  risk  for  all  groups 
Percent  poor 

B Nonmetro  □ Metro 
50 


Total  In  families  In  married-  Unrelated  Elderly  Hispanic  Black 
headed  by  couple  individuals 
women  households 


Source;  Current  Population  Survey. 
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■ Local  Governments 


In  1987,  there  were  91,186  local  government  units  serving  the  Nation.  These  local 
governments  employed  the  equivalent  of  8.4  million  full-time  workers  and  spent 
over  $458  billion  providing  public  services  and  constructing  and  maintaining  public 
facilities.  The  majority  of  these  government  units  were  located  outside  Metropolitan 
Statistical  Areas  (MSA’s). 

Over  the  last  25  years,  local  government  activity  increased  dramatically  in  metro 
and  nonmetro  areas  alike.  However,  most  of  the  growth  occurred  in  the  1960’s  and 
early  1970’s.  During  the  late  1970’s  and  1980’s,  inflation-adjusted  spending  grew 
more  slowly,  reflecting  relatively  slow  economic  growth  and  slow  growth  in  inter- 
governmental aid. 

During  the  mid-1980’s,  when  metro  economies  were  outperforming  nonmetro 
economies,  local  governments  in  metro  counties  (metro  governments)  were  able  to 
increase  their  locally  raised  revenues  more  than  local  governments  in  nonmetro  coun- 
ties (nonmetro  governments).  Although  nonmetro  governments  received  somewhat 
larger  increases  in  intergovernmental  aid  than  did  metro  governments,  this  was  not 
enough  to  offset  their  slower  growth  in  locally  raised  revenue.  Consequently,  by  1987 
metro  governments  surpassed  nonmetro  governments  in  per  capita  expenditures,  but 
the  difference  was  slight  (about  1 percent). 

Although  overall  per  capita  spending  levels  are  roughly  the  same  for  metro  and 
nonmetro  governments,  nonmetro  residents  pay  a substantially  higher  share  of  their 

Figure  24. 

Local  government  expenditures  per  capita,  1 987 
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Note:  Per  capita  amounts  are  county  averages. 

Source:  Bureau  of  the  Census,  1987  Census  of  Governments. 
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income  to  maintain  these  services.  In  1987,  locally  raised  government  revenues 
consumed  6.8  percent  of  income  in  nonmetro  counties  compared  with  5.9  percent  of 
income  in  metro  counties. 

A closer  look  at  per  capita  expenditures,  by  type,  sheds  light  on  additional  diffi- 
culties facing  nonmetro  local  governments.  In  1987,  nonmetro  governments  spent  5 
percent  more  on  current  services,  and  22  percent  less  on  capital  projects  (long-term 
investments,  for  example  in  roads  and  buildings),  than  did  metro  governments.  The 
relatively  high  nonmetro  current  spending  totals  reflect  the  high  costs  of  providing 
services  in  highly  rural  areas  that  are  unable  to  take  advantage  of  economies  of  scale. 
Many  of  these  places  (especially  farming  areas)  lost  population  during  the  1980’s, 
further  increasing  their  per  capita  cost  of  providing  ongoing  local  government  ser- 
vices. To  compensate,  many  of  these  places  had  to  postpone  or  cancel  capital  invest- 
ment projects,  reducing  their  capacity  to  provide  services  in  the  future. 

In  addition,  nonmetro  local  governments  in  the  1990’s  must  comply  with  a grow- 
ing array  of  Federal  and  State  mandates,  such  as  more  stringent  environmental  regu- 
lations. EPA  estimates  that  the  per  capita  compliance  cost  for  many  of  these 
regulations  is  substantially  higher  for  small  communities  than  for  large  communities. 
This  could  present  a significant  challenge  for  nonmetro  local  governments  already 
confronted  with  relatively  high  tax  burdens,  high  costs  of  current  services,  and 
deferred  capital  spending. 

■ Rural  Public  Services 

Rural  local  governments  face  special  problems  in  providing  services  for  their  citi- 
zens. The  following  are  rural  characteristics  that  affect  ways  in  which  rural  local 
governments  provide  services: 

■ Isolation,  the  geographic  separation  of  rural  areas  from  metropolitan  centers, 
leads  to  low  utilization  rates  for  rural  public  services,  inadequate  response 
times  for  emergency  services,  and  the  detachment  of  service  delivery  profes- 
sionals from  their  colleagues. 

■ Low  population  density  means  higher  per  unit  costs  of  some  services  and  the 
inability  to  supply  specialized  help  (for  example,  for  the  handicapped) 
because  the  area  cannot  support  the  services  for  so  few  clients. 

■ A lack  of  fiscal  resources  puts  many  rural  communities  in  a financial  squeeze 
with  resulting  service  deprivation  for  local  residents. 

■ The  lack  of  an  adequate  supply  of  trained  personnel  has  several  implica- 
tions for  service  delivery  in  rural  communities.  Critical  functions  may  go 
understaffed,  scarce  employees  are  often  overworked,  service  quality  and 
quantity  suffer,  and  long-range  planning  becomes  difficult. 

Isolated  rural  communities  often  suffer  from  medical  services  and  facilities  that 
are  of  lower  quality  than  those  found  in  metro  areas.  Even  if  medical  care  services 
were  evenly  distributed  across  the  Nation,  and  were  of  equal  quality,  it  is  likely  that 
nonmetro  residents  with  chronically  low  incomes  would  still  have  serious  difficulty 
receiving  adequate  care  in  a complex  medical  system  where  access  is  based  mainly 
on  the  ability  to  pay. 
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Because  many  rural  communities  are  small  and  isolated,  and  lack  financial 
resources  and  trained  personnel,  similar  problems  are  encountered  in  the  provision  of 
other  rural  public  services.  Various  approaches  have  been  taken  to  deal  with  these 
problems: 

■ Some  communities  contract  with  private-sector  firms  to  provide  services.  For 
example,  36  percent  of  rural  localities  contract  out  legal  services  to  for-profit 
firms  rather  than  perform  such  services  themselves. 

■ Some  communities  that  want  to  attract  new  residents  and  businesses  may  find 
it  beneficial  to  cooperate  with  other  towns  and  share  in  the  cost  of  furnishing 
services  they  cannot  afford  by  themselves.  Rural  communities  can  work 
together  in  a variety  of  ways,  and  mutual  aid  is  one  way.  Such  an  approach  is 
commonly  used  for  fire  and  police  protection. 

■ Another  approach  is  for  one  community  to  sell  a particular  service  to  another. 
About  23  percent  of  isolated  rural  governments  contract  with  other  govern- 
ments for  solid  waste  disposal,  about  19  percent  for  the  operation  of  libraries, 
and  18  percent  for  tax  assessing. 

■ Still  another  method  of  cooperation  is  joint  action,  especially  for  large  pro- 
jects such  as  building  and  operating  hospitals  or  airports.  Various  methods  of 
dividing  costs  and  creating  joint  committees  or  governing  boards  are  worked 
out  for  such  projects. 

Although  most  rural  community  residents  do  not  enjoy  the  same  level  of  public 
services  available  to  urban  area  residents,  much  progress  has  been  made  in  improving 
some  rural  services  over  the  last  30  years.  Rising  incomes  and  increased  aid  from 
higher  level  governments  have  made  possible  more  and  better  programs  for  rural 
governments. 

The  management  capacity  of  rural  governments  to  plan  and  carry  out  these  pro- 
grams has  improved.  For  example,  in  the  1960’s  and  1970’s  a nationwide  system  of 
multicounty  substate  regional  agencies  was  developed  to  help  rural  communities  plan 
for  and  manage  their  new  population  growth. 

Still,  the  institutional  base  of  rural  governments  is  more  fragile  than  that  of  urban 
areas,  and  these  isolated  governments  remain  more  vulnerable  to  external  changes 
than  do  metropolitan  governments. 


■ Federal  Funding  for  Rural  Area  Development 

Federal  funds  going  to  rural  areas  and  small  towns  grew  about  as  rapidly  in  the 
early  1980’s  as  did  Federal  funding  to  metropolitan  areas.  In  1985,  Federal  funds 
reaching  nonmetro  counties  averaged  $2,725  per  person,  up  27  percent  from  1980. 
Funding  to  metro  counties  averaged  $3,327  per  person,  up  28  percent  from  1980. 

Federal  funding  includes  payments,  loans,  and  other  transfers  of  money  to  sup- 
port Federal,  State,  and  local  programs  in  agriculture,  forest  management,  housing, 
transportation,  education,  health,  public  assistance.  Social  Security,  veterans’  bene- 
fits, defense,  energy,  and  so  on.  It  also  includes  interest  on  the  national  debt,  but  this 
has  been  excluded  for  analytic  purposes.  Figures  on  the  metro-nonmetro  distribution 
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of  funds  are  based  on  the  93  percent  of  Federal  funds  that  can  be  reliably  traced  to 
county  levels. 

A larger  share  of  nonmetro  funding  is  in  the  form  of  loans  and  loan  guarantees— 
9 percent  compared  with  4 percent  of  metro  funding.  Loans  must  be  repaid,  so  they 
have  less  value  to  the  recipients  than  grants.  Nonmetro  counties  also  received  a much 
larger  share  of  their  funds  for  income  security  programs,  especially  retirement  and 
disability  programs.  About  42  percent  of  nonmetro  funds  were  for  such  programs, 
compared  with  32  percent  of  metro  funds. 

Nonmetro  areas  received  less  defense  funding  than  metro  areas,  but  funding  of 
nondefense  programs  in  nonmetro  and  metro  areas  was  identical  in  1985.  Excluding 
loans,  nondefense  funding  going  to  nonmetro  areas  was  $2,175  per  person,  compared 
with  $2,181  per  person  in  metro  areas. 


Table  22. 


Federal  funds  per  capita,  FY  1 985 


Object  class  of  funds 

All  counties 

Metro 

counties 

Nonmetro 

counties 

All  Federal  funds,  including  loans 

3,184 

3,327 

2,725 

Salaries  and  wages 

486 

548 

287 

Defense 

249 

283 

141 

Nondefense 

236 

265 

145 

Procurement  contracts 

742 

898 

243 

Defense 

592 

726 

161 

Nondefense 

150 

172 

81 

Direct  payments  to  individuals 

1,434 

1,403 

1,533 

For  retirement 

1,073 

1,053 

1,138 

Other  than  retirement 

361 

350 

395 

Other  direct  payments 

53 

28 

133 

Grants 

307 

315 

283 

Loans 

162 

135 

247 

Direct  loans 

47 

22 

127 

Guaranteed  loans 

115 

113 

120 

All  expenditures,  excluding  loans 

3,022 

3,192 

2,478 
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UlS.  Department 
of  Agriculture 

(the  “People’s  Department”) 


Rural  Economic  and  Community 
Development  Programs: 
Improving  the  Quality  of  Life 
for  Rural  Americans 


The  rural  development  mission  of  USD  A has  been  re-activated,  and  USD  A has  a 
new  philosophy  that  has  led  to  new  relationships  among  government,  industry, 
and  communities.  The  process  involves  identifying  resources  and  then  using  those 
resources  in  new  ways,  empowering  people  to  help  themselves. 

USDA’s  Rural  Community  and  Economic  Development  Programs  can  be 
grouped  into  three  program  areas:  rural  utilities;  rural  housing  and  community 
development;  and  rural  business  and  cooperative  development.  Each  area  is 
described  below. 


■ Rural  Utilities 

USDA  provides  assistance  to  rural  communities  to  ensure  access  to  affordable  and 
essential  utilities:  water,  waste,  electricity,  and  telecommunications  services. 

One  key  program  goal  is  to  have  running  water  for  all  homes  in  rural  areas  by  the 
year  2000. 

The  historic  mission  in  this  area  is  to  assist  rural  electric  and  telecommunications 
utilities  in  obtaining  financing  to  provide  affordable  and  reliable  electric  and  telecom- 
munications service  in  rural  areas.  USDA  also  assists  rural  communities  in  obtaining 
water  and  waste  disposal  services.  These  services  help  to  improve  the  quality  of  life 
for  people  who  live,  work,  or  do  business  in  rural  America.  Einancial  assistance 
includes  loans  and  grants,  guarantees  of  loans  made  by  others,  approval  of  loan  secu- 
rity arrangements  (which  permit  borrowers  to  obtain  financing  without  a guarantee), 
grants  for  technical  assistance,  emergency  water  system  repair  or  replacement,  and  a 
contracted  technical  assistance  program.  Specific  programs  include: 

Water  and  Waste  Disposal  Loans.  These  are  available  to  develop  water  and 
waste  disposal  (including  solid  waste  disposal  and  storm  drainage)  systems  in  rural 
areas  and  towns  with  a population  of  10,000  or  less.  Eligible  entities  are  public 
groups,  Indian  tribes,  and  nonprofit  corporations. 

Water  and  Waste  Disposal  Grant.  Grant  funds  are  used  to  reduce  water  and 
waste  disposal  costs  to  a reasonable  level  for  rural  users.  Grants  of  up  to  75  percent 
of  eligible  project  costs  may  be  made  in  some  cases.  These  grants  may  be  made  to  the 
same  types  of  applicants  as  are  eligible  for  Water  and  Waste  Disposal  loans. 
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Emergency  Community  Water  Assistance  Grants.  These  may  be  made  for  100 
percent  of  project  costs  to  assist  rural  communities  experiencing  a significant  decline 
in  quantity  or  quality  of  drinking  water.  Grants  can  be  made  to  rural  cities  or  towns 
with  populations  not  exceeding  5,000  and  a median  household  income  not  exceeding 
the  State’s  nonmetropolitan  median  household  income. 

Technical  Assistance  and  Training  Grants.  Funds  are  available  for  private 
nonprofit  organizations  to  provide  technical  assistance  and  training  on  a wide  range 
of  issues  relating  to  the  delivery  of  water  and  waste  disposal  service  to  rural 
residents. 

Solid  Waste  Management  Grants.  These  grants  are  available  for  nonprofit 
organizations  and  public  bodies  to  provide  technical  assistance  and  training  to  rural 
areas  and  towns  of  up  to  10,000  to  reduce  or  eliminate  pollution  of  water  resources 
and  to  improve  planning  and  management  of  solid  waste  facilities. 

Under  the  Rural  Water  Circuit  Rider  Technical  Assistance  Program,  USD  A 
uses  the  services  of  an  intermediary  to  provide  technical  assistance  to  rural  water  sys- 
tems. Circuit  riders  assist  rural  water  systems  with  day-to-day  operational,  financial, 
and  management  problems.  There  are  52  circuit  riders  that  cover  the  48  continental 
United  States.  Their  assistance  may  be  requested  by  rural  water  systems  or  by  USDA. 
When  circuit  riders  are  not  working  on  specific  requests,  they  call  on  rural  water  sys- 
tems to  offer  assistance. 

Electric  Program.  The  Rural  Electrification  Act  of  1936  authorized  USDA  as 
the  lending  agency  with  responsibility  for  developing  a program  for  rural  electrifica- 
tion with  preference  to  nonprofit  and  cooperative  associations  and  public  bodies. 

With  USDA’s  help,  rural  electric  utilities  have  obtained  financing  to  construct 
electric  generating  plant  and  transmission  and  distribution  lines  to  provide  initial  and 
continued  reliable  electric  service  to  rural  America. 

Telecommunications  Program.  In  1949,  the  Rural  Electrification 
Administration  (REA)  was  authorized  to  make  loans  to  provide  telephone  service  in 
rural  areas.  Congress  directed  that  the  rural  telephone  program  be  conducted  to 
“assure  the  availability  of  adequate  telephone  service  to  the  widest  practicable  num- 
ber of  rural  users  of  such  service.”  The  telecommunications  program  develops  policy 
to  help  bring  advanced  telecommunications  service  to  rural  America.  The  Rural 
Telephone  Bank  (RTB)  was  established  in  1971,  by  an  amendment  to  the  REA  Act,  to 
provide  an  additional  source  of  financing  for  the  telecommunications  program.  RTB 
loans  have  a slightly  different  set  of  eligibility  criteria  than  those  of  the  direct  loan 
program  established  in  1949.  RTB  is  managed  by  a 13-member  board  of  directors.  As 
provided  by  law,  the  REA  Administrator  is  the  bank’s  chief  executive  officer  with  the 
title  of  governor.  Overall  policy  decisions  and  management  are  the  responsibility  of 
the  board  of  directors;  seven  members  are  appointed  by  the  President  and  six  mem- 
bers are  elected  by  the  bank’s  stockholders. 

Distance  Learning.  The  Rural  Economic  Development  Act  of  1990  established 
other  programs  to  promote  economic  and  community  development,  including  a 
Distance  Learning  and  Medical  Link  Grant  Program;  this  Act  also  gave  borrowers  the 
authority  to  defer  REA  loan  payments  to  make  investments  in  rural  development. 
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Rural  Housing  and  Community  Development 


USDA  provides  direct  loans  to  creditworthy  rural  residents  who  would  otherwise 
be  unable  to  obtain  financing  for  a family  home,  guarantees  loans  made  by 
commercial  lenders  for  rural  housing,  and  makes  direct  loans  to  low-income  rural 
residents.  The  agency  finances  multifamily  housing  for  low-income  rural  residents. 

Through  the  Community  Facility  Program,  direct  loans  and  loan  guarantees  are 
available  to  fund  a variety  of  public  improvements  such  as  health  care  centers,  day 
care  centers,  public  safety,  and  public  building  projects,  described  below: 

Direct  Rural  Housing  Loans.  Loans  are  made  to  low-income  families  for 
single-family  housing  in  rural  areas.  Loans  can  be  made  to  build,  purchase,  repair, 
and  refinance  homes.  The  maximum  term  can  be  38  years,  and  the  loan  may  be  for 
100  percent  of  the  appraised  value.  The  basic  interest  rate  is  determined  periodically, 
based  on  the  cost  of  money.  Borrowers  may  qualify  for  an  annual  subsidy  on  the 
loan,  which  can  reduce  the  interest  rate  to  as  low  as  1 percent. 

Self-Help  Housing  Technical  Assistance  Grants.  Public  and  private  nonprofit 
and  local  government  entities  can  receive  grants  to  carry  out  a technical  assistance 
program  which  will  help  low-income  families  build  homes  in  rural  areas  by  the  self- 
help  method.  Funds  may  be  used  to  pay  salaries,  rent,  and  office  expenses  of  the 
grantee. 

Guaranteed  Rural  Housing  Loan  Program.  USDA  guarantees  loans  made 
by  commercial  lenders  to  moderate-income  rural  residents.  Eligible  applicants  have 
sufficient  income  and  acceptable  credit,  but  lack  the  down  payment  to  secure  a loan. 
USDA  provides  up  to  100-percent  financing  for  eligible  borrowers,  and  it  provides 
guarantees  to  participating  lenders  against  most  losses. 

Repair  Loans  and  Grants.  An  owner-occupant  may  obtain  a loan  of  up  to 
$15,000  to  remove  hazards  to  the  health  and  safety  of  the  family;  senior  citizens  may 
receive  a grant  of  up  to  $5,000  for  this  purpose.  These  loans,  available  to  very-low- 
income  families,  are  made  at  1 percent  interest. 

Housing  Preservation  Grants.  Public  and  private  nonprofit  groups  can  receive 
grants  for  repair  and  rehabilitation  of  individual  homes  or  rental  units  occupied  by 
very-low-income  and  low-income  families.  Units  repaired  must  meet  local  code  stan- 
dards when  completed.  Grantees  may  receive  up  to  20  percent  of  the  grant  for  admin- 
istrative costs.  Selection  is  based  on  a competitive  process  held  once  every  fiscal 
year,  usually  beginning  in  December. 

Multi-Family  Program.  Loans  are  made  to  private,  nonprofit  corporations,  con- 
sumer cooperatives.  State  or  local  public  agencies,  and  individuals  or  organizations 
operating  on  a profit  or  limited  profit  basis  to  provide  rental  or  cooperative  housing  in 
rural  areas  for  persons  of  low  and  moderate  income.  The  maximum  term  is  50  years. 
Rental  assistance  may  be  available  to  help  defray  rent  paid  by  low-income  families. 
Congregate  housing  for  elderly  people  is  also  financed. 

Farm  Labor  Housing  Loans  and  Grants.  Grants  are  available  for  housing  for 
migrant,  seasonal  and  year-round  farm  laborers.  With  grants  of  up  to  90  percent  of 
development  costs,  USDA  assists  nonprofit  and  public  groups  to  develop  affordable 
migrant  housing  complexes,  including  essential  support  facilities  such  as  day  care, 
laundries,  and  small  medical  clinics.  In  the  off-season,  migrant  facilities  can  be 
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made  available  for  the  homeless.  Year-round  housing  can  also  be  provided  through 
local  sponsors  for  affordable  family  units.  Loan  terms  are  1 percent  interest  for  up  to 
33  years. 

Housing  the  Homeless.  USD  A offers  single-family  housing  inventory  property 
to  nonprofit  organizations  or  public  bodies  for  transitional  housing  for  the  homeless. 
Qualifying  organizations  may  lease  nonprogram  property  if  they  can  show  a docu- 
mented need  in  the  community  for  the  type  of  housing  use  proposed  and  the  financial 
ability  to  meet  proposed  housing  costs. 

Community  Facility  Loans.  Direct  and  guaranteed  loans  are  authorized  to  pub- 
lic and  quasi-public  bodies,  nonprofit  associations,  and  certain  Indian  tribes  for 
essential  community  facilities,  such  as  health  care  facilities,  nursing  homes,  daycare 
centers,  community  centers,  police  stations,  and  fire  and  rescue  buildings.  Necessary 
related  equipment  may  also  be  purchased. 

The  interest  rate  varies,  depending  on  the  income  of  the  area  to  be  served. 
Guaranteed  loans  bear  an  interest  rate  negotiated  by  the  lender  and  the  borrower. 
USDA  guarantees  a lender  against  losses  up  to  90  percent  of  principal  and  interest. 

■ Rural  Business  and  Cooperative  Development 

The  creation  of  viable  new  businesses  in  rural  America  is  at  the  heart  of  this 
USDA  activity,  which  assists  rural  Americans  in  forming  businesses  that  not 
only  create  new  jobs,  but  also  provide  needed  services  to  rural  communities.  The  fol- 
lowing programs  help  to  facilitate  this  mission: 

Business  and  Industry  Program.  Guaranteed  loans  are  made  to  improve, 
develop,  or  finance  businesses,  industry,  and  employment  and  also  to  improve  the 
economic  and  environmental  climate  in  rural  communities.  Priority  is  given  to  loans 
based  on  unemployment  levels  in  the  area,  the  number  of  jobs  that  are  created  or 
saved,  the  cost  at  which  the  jobs  are  created  or  saved,  and  the  leveraging  of  program 
assistance.  Loan  funds  can  be  used  for  working  capital,  machinery  and  equipment, 
and  real  estate. 

Intermediary  Relending  Program.  Loans  are  made  to  nonprofit  corporations, 
public  agencies,  Indian  tribes,  or  cooperatives  to  establish  revolving  loan  funds  from 
which  the  borrower,  in  turn,  makes  loans  to  finance  businesses  or  community  devel- 
opment projects.  Organizations  that  receive  these  loans  from  USDA  are  referred  to  as 
“intermediaries,”  and  persons  who  borrow  from  intermediaries  are  referred  to  as 
“ultimate  recipients.”  The  term  and  interest  rate  to  ultimate  recipients  are  set  by  the 
intermediary.  Ultimate  recipients  must  not  be  located  in  a city  with  a population  of 
25,000  or  more. 

Rural  Enterprise  Development  Grants.  These  are  available  to  finance  and 
facilitate  development  of  small  and  emerging  private  business  enterprises  in  rural 
areas  or  in  cities  of  up  to  50,000  people,  with  priority  given  to  applications  for  pro- 
jects in  open  country,  rural  communities  of  25,000  or  less,  and  economically  dis- 
tressed communities.  The  program  includes  grants  made  to  third-party  lenders  to 
establish  revolving  loan  programs. 
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Eligibility  is  limited  to  public  bodies  and  private,  nonprofit  corporations.  Public 
bodies  include  incorporated  towns  and  villages,  boroughs,  townships,  counties. 

States,  authorities,  districts,  and  Indian  tribal  groups  in  rural  areas. 

Rural  Development  Strategy  Assistance.  USDA  provides  assistance  to  rural 
communities  in  developing  effective,  long-term  strategies  for  community  and  eco- 
nomic development.  Staff  members  work  on  a national  and  regional  basis  to  develop 
and  implement  creative  strategies  that  involve  partnerships  between  USDA  and  other 
agencies,  both  public  and  private,  to  enhance  the  economic  competitiveness  of  rural 
communities.  This  assures  that  the  various  public  programs  work  together  closely  in 
creating  sustainable  development  over  the  long  term. 

In  addition  to  providing  specific  funding  aid  to  rural  businesses,  USDA  also 
works  closely  with  public  and  private  organizations  to  assure  that  rural  development 
programs  complement  the  efforts  of  those  organizations  and  to  assure  that  such 
efforts  are  integrated  into  meaningful  strategies  for  rural  development. 

USDA  provides  support  and  policy  guidance  to  the  State  Rural  Development 
Councils  (SRDC).  USDA  State  office  staff  represent  the  Department  on  the  SRDC  in 
the  same  manner  as  other  SRDC  members  represent  their  departments  or  agencies. 

The  councils  were  created  to  improve  rural  development  program  coordination 
among  Federal  agencies;  to  undertake  active  partnerships  with  States,  localities,  the 
private  sector,  and  tribal  governments;  and  to  improve  the  effectiveness  of  Federal 
rural  development  efforts  by  adopting  a strategic  and  comprehensive  approach  to 
rural  development. 

Cooperative  Services.  The  Cooperative  Services  (CS)  component  of  the  Rural 
Business  and  Cooperative  Development  area  is  devoted  to  preserving  and  improving 
the  cooperative  business  system. 

The  direct  role  of  CS  is  providing  knowledge  to  improve  the  effectiveness  and 
performance  of  cooperative  businesses.  Assistance  is  offered  in  several  ways. 

Technical  assistance  for  rural  cooperatives  is  provided  in  response  to  specific 
problems.  Requests  may  come  from  a few  rural  residents  wanting  to  organize  a coop- 
erative, from  directors  of  established  cooperatives,  or  from  a federation  of  coopera- 
tives comprised  of  hundreds  or  thousands  of  members  desiring  to  improve 
operations.  Help  from  CS  may  address  business  organization,  operating  efficiency, 
and  member  control  issues. 

Technical  assistance  is  designed  to  benefit  the  requesting  group,  but  the  results 
often  provide  universal  guidance  for  cooperative  business  strategy  and  help  deter- 
mine research  priorities. 

Research  is  conducted  to  acquire  and  maintain  the  base  of  information  necessary 
for  CS  to  give  members  relevant  and  expert  assistance  pertaining  to  their 
cooperatives. 

CS  has  a distinct  mission  in  cooperative  education  and  information.  It  is  assigned 
the  responsibility,  under  the  Cooperative  Marketing  Act  of  1926,  “to  promote  the 
knowledge  of  cooperative  principles  and  practices  and  to  cooperate,  in  promoting 
such  knowledge,  with  educational  and  marketing  agencies,  cooperative  associations, 
and  others.” 
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A central  storehouse  of  information  about  farmer  cooperatives  in  the  United 
States  is  made  available  through  more  than  125  research  reports  and  educational  pub- 
lications. Some  of  these  cover  basic  principles  of  cooperation  and  key  organizational 
and  management  elements  required  for  successful  cooperative  effort.  Others  report 
the  findings  of  research  and  technical  assistance  studies.  Cooperative  statistics  are 
collected  to  detect  growth  trends  and  changes  in  their  structure  and  operations.  Data 
help  support  research  and  technical  assistance  activities.  This  information  is  used  not 
only  by  cooperatives,  but  by  the  Legislative  and  Executive  branches  of  Government 
in  formulating  policy  related  to  agricultural  cooperatives. 

Alternative  Agricultural  Research  & Commercialization 
(AARC)  Center 

AARC  was  established  in  1990  to  encourage  research  and  assist  with  the  com- 
mercialization of  new  nonfood,  nonfeed  uses  for  traditional  and  new  agricultural 
commodities.  Its  goal  is  to  create  jobs,  enhance  economic  development  in  rural 
economies,  and  diversify  markets  for  raw  agricultural  and  forestry  products. 
Programming  direction  for  the  Center  is  provided  by  a nine-person  board  of  direc- 
tors; only  one  of  them  is  a Federal  employee,  and  the  rest  represent  the  processing, 
commercialization,  scientific,  managerial,  financial,  and  commodity  production  inter- 
ests. The  Center  operates  as  an  independent  entity  under  the  general  supervision  and 
policy  control  of  the  Under  Secretary  for  Rural  Economic  and  Community 
Development. 

Start-up  companies  involved  with  nonfood  or  nonfeed  products  derived  from 
agricultural  or  forestry  materials  may  apply  for  AARC  support.  Recent  projects  that 
have  received  AARC  funding  include: 

■ Production  of  ethanol  from  lignocellulosic  materials, 

■ Production  of  pulp  from  waste  straw, 

■ Kenaf-based  newsprint,  lawn  mats,  and  paneling, 

■ Biodegradable  lubricants  from  crambe  and  rapeseed  oil, 

■ Biodiesel  production  and  processing  technology, 

■ Polychemicals  from  cornstarch, 

■ Biodegradable  films  and  coatings  from  wheat, 

■ Cosmetics  and  lubricants  from  lesquerella, 

■ Oil  absorption  pads  from  wool, 

■ Molded  furniture  parts  made  of  wood  strand  composites  from  recycled  news- 
paper and  soybeans,  and 

■ Insulation  material  from  milkweed  floss. 

The  AARC  program  is  intended  to  provide  financial  assistance  at  the  precom- 
mercialization stage  of  a project— that  point  in  a project  when  the  costs  are  greatest 
and  the  ability  to  obtain  lending  from  traditional  sources  is  most  difficult.  AARC 
financial  assistance  is  in  the  form  of  a repayable  cooperative  agreement,  and  it 
includes  a repayment  portion  that  recognizes  the  investment  risk  taken  by  the  AARC 
Center.  Assistance  may  be  in  the  form  of  stock  purchases.  Applicants  are  expected  to 
match  the  funds  they  seek  from  the  AARC  Center. 
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■ Team  USDA  Rural  Development 

Together,  USDA’s  various  rural  development  programs— covering  Rural  Utilities, 
Rural  Housing  and  Community  Development,  and  Rural  Business  and 
Cooperative  Development— work  in  a coordinated  manner  to  help  rural  Americans 
use  their  abilities  to  improve  their  quality  of  life. 

These  rural  development  program  areas,  reporting  to  the  Under  Secretary  for 
Rural  Economic  and  Community  Development,  assist  with  the  creation  of  new  busi- 
nesses, and  they  help  ensure  that  communities  have  the  proper  resources  to  provide 
safe,  affordable  housing;  clean  water  and  waste  disposal  systems;  and  affordable, 
reliable  electric  and  telecommunications  service. 
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Farm  and  International 
TVade  Services 


■ Farmer  Programs  of  the  Agricultural 
Stabilization  and  Conservation  Service 

The  Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conservation  Service  (ASCS)  administers  farm 
commodity  and  resource  conservation  programs  through  a network  of  State  and 
county  offices.  With  over  2,700  local  offices,  county  ASCS  employees  serve  farmers 
in  3,054  agricultural  counties. 

The  majority  of  ASCS  employees  work  with  producing  farmers,  who  maintain  a 
crop  history  by  making  an  annual  report  of  planted  acres  to  the  ASCS  county  office. 
These  records  form  the  basis  for  eligibility  and  participation  in  most  Federal  farm 
commodity  programs.  Typically,  these  offices  record  planting  reports  on  about  360 
million  acres,  7 out  of  every  8 acres  of  cropland  in  the  Nation. 

The  relationship  with  farmers  goes  back  over  50  years,  to  the  1930’s  and  the  first 
agricultural  acts  establishing  farm  programs.  Under  the  unique  method  of  local 
administration  that  Congress  set  up  at  that  time,  farmers  who  are  eligible  to  partici- 
pate in  Federal  programs  elect  a three-person  county  Agricultural  Stabilization  and 
Conservation  (ASC)  committee.  This  committee  reviews  the  county  office  operations 
and  makes  decisions  on  how  the  programs  apply  locally,  giving  farmers  a say  in  how 
the  Federal  programs  are  applied  in  their  county.  The  committee  makes  sure  that 
farmers  receive  good  service  and  complete  information.  This  grassroots  method  of 
administration  continues  today. 


■ Commodity  Programs 

Agricultural  commodity  programs  are  designed  to  improve  the  economic  stability 
of  agriculture  and  to  help  farmers  adjust  production  to  meet  demand  through 
acreage  reductions  and  diversions.  The  goal  is  to  avoid  severe  price  swings  for  farm- 
ers and  consumers.  Assistance  is  offered  through  price  support  loans  and  purchases, 
as  well  as  direct  payments. 

ASCS  administers  commodity  programs  for  wheat,  corn,  grain  sorghum,  barley, 
oats,  rye,  oilseeds,  rice,  tobacco,  peanuts,  milk,  cotton,  wool,  mohair,  sugar,  and  honey. 

ASCS  makes  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  (CCC)  price  support  loans  to 
eligible  farmers  using  the  stored  crop  as  collateral.  Loans  to  producers  are  usually 
“nonrecourse.”  That  is,  when  market  prices  are  higher  than  the  loan  rate,  a farmer 
may  simply  pay  off  a loan  and  market  the  commodity.  However,  if  market  prices 
are  below  the  loan  levels,  a producer  can  forfeit  or  deliver  the  commodity  to  the 
Government  to  discharge  the  loan  obligation  in  full.  Thus,  commodity  loans  promote 
orderly  marketing  by  providing  farmers  with  income  while  they  hold  their  crops  for 
later  sale.  Second,  farmers  get  price  protection  with  the  option  of  forfeiting  the  com- 
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modity  to  CCC  as  a sufficient-value  repayment.  A marketing  loan  provision  allows 
producers  to  repay  nonrecourse  loans  at  less  than  the  announced  loan  rates  whenever 
the  world  price  for  the  commodity  is  less  than  the  loan  rate.  Marketing  loans  are 
available  for  feed  grains,  wheat,  oilseeds,  upland  cotton,  and  rice.  Also,  producers 
who  are  eligible  to  obtain  a marketing  loan,  and  who  agree  to  forgo  obtaining  a loan, 
may  receive  a loan  deficiency  payment— the  difference  between  the  loan  rate  and  the 
loan  repayment  rate. 

The  price  support  loan  is  seasonal  and  can  be  repaid  with  interest  any  time 
through  loan  maturity.  For  wheat  and  feed  grains,  the  Farmer-Owned  Grain  Reserve 
offers  producers  the  opportunity  to  extend  the  crop  loan  for  longer  periods.  Storage 
payments  are  made  for  grain  placed  in  the  Reserve. 

For  most  commodities,  loans  are  made  directly  to  producers  on  the  unprocessed 
commodity  through  county  ASCS  offices.  Loans  and  purchases  are  also  made 
through  cooperative  marketing  associations  or  through  processors.  For  example, 
price  support  loans  for  eligible  tobacco  are  available  through  the  applicable  tobacco 
grower  associations.  For  tobacco,  marketings  in  excess  of  a quota  are  subject  to 
penalty  and  are  ineligible  for  loans. 

Two  levels  of  price  support  loans  for  peanuts  are  available:  a higher  price  sup- 
port level  for  peanuts  grown  within  the  farm  poundage  quota,  and  a lower  support 
level  for  additional  peanuts  grown  on  farms  with  a quota  or  on  farms  without  a quota. 

Price  support  loans  on  oilseeds  and  rye  are  available,  and  producers  face  no 
acreage  limitations  on  those  commodities. 

For  wheat,  feed  grains,  rice,  and  cotton,  an  income  support  payment  is  provided 
by  deficiency  payments.  The  program  participant  receives  a direct  payment,  based  on 
the  difference  between  a “target  price”  set  by  law  and  the  higher  of  either  the  basic 
loan  rate  or  the  national  average  market  price. 

In  most  cases,  to  qualify  for  payments,  commodity  loans,  and  purchases,  a 
farmer  must  participate  in  the  acreage  reduction,  allotment,  or  quota  programs  in 
effect  for  the  particular  crop.  For  example,  deficiency  payments  are  made  to  those 
who  join  in  the  acreage  reduction  for  the  crop  year.  Reducing  their  production 
acreage  by  an  established  ratio,  participants  contribute  to  keeping  commodity  pro- 
duction in  line  with  anticipated  needs.  The  land  they  are  holding  from  production 
must  be  protected  from  erosion.  In  recent  years,  farmers  have  been  given  the  flexibil- 
ity to  shift  program  crop  plantings,  as  well  as  options  for  oilseeds,  industrial  crops, 
and  experimental  crops. 

Through  incentive  payments  to  producers,  price  support  is  available  for  shorn 
wool  and  mohair  and  for  the  sale  of  unshorn  lambs.  This  program  brings  the  national 
average  price  received  by  all  producers  up  to  the  support  level  required  by  law. 
Producers  who  get  a higher  market  price  also  get  a higher  incentive  payment,  thus 
encouraging  producers  to  improve  the  marketing  and  quality  of  wool  and  mohair. 

Commodity  Purchases  and  Donations 

The  Government-owned  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  (CCC)  provides  financ- 
ing for  farm  programs,  and  for  the  purchase,  storage,  and  disposal  of  commodities  in 
Federal  stocks.  ASCS  employees  are  the  administrative  agents  for  CCC.  One  respon- 
sibility is  the  inventory  management  of  CCC’s  bulk  and  processed  products. 
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Managing  the  farm  products  forfeited  to  CCC  requires  cooperation  with  the 
warehousing  and  transportation  industries  and  private  marketing  channels.  With  over 
10,000  commercial  warehouses  across  the  country  approved  for  CCC  storage  con- 
tracts, ASCS  commodity  managers  work  closely  with  the  commercial  trade. 

Under  the  dairy  price  support  program,  CCC  buys  surplus  butter,  cheese,  and 
nonfat  dry  milk  from  processors  at  announced  prices.  These  purchases  help  to  main- 
tain market  prices  at  the  legislated  support  level. 

ASCS  employees  work  with  USDA’s  Food  and  Nutrition  Service  to  purchase 
and  deliver  processed  foods  for  the  national  school  lunch  and  domestic  feeding 
programs. 

CCC  inventories  are  not  simply  held,  but  must  move  into  trade  channels.  ASCS 
has  a field  office  in  Kansas  City,  with  staff  to  direct  commodity  operations.  Plugged 
into  telecommunicating  trade  networks,  ASCS  merchandisers  regularly  sell  and  swap 
inventories. 

Beyond  the  marketplace,  CCC  commodities  fill  the  need  for  hunger  relief  for 
needy  families  in  the  United  States  and  for  overseas  assistance.  ASCS  coordinates  the 
processing  and  overseas  delivery  of  over  5 billion  pounds  of  commodities  each  year. 
Donated  for  “Food  for  Peace”  and  programs  administered  by  voluntary  organiza- 
tions, these  American  farm  products  and  foods  help  in  hunger  relief  around  the  world. 


■ Conservation  Programs 

ASCS,  in  tandem  with  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  and  the  U.S.  Forest  Service, 
administers  conservation  programs  to  help  preserve  and  improve  the  wealth  and 
promise  of  America’s  farmlands. 

Conservation  Reserve  Program 

USDA’s  most  ambitious  conservation  effort,  CRP  was  authorized  by  the  Food 
Security  Act  of  1985.  It  targets  the  most  fragile  farmland  by  encouraging  farmers  to 
stop  growing  crops  on  cropland  designated  by  soil  conservationists,  and  to  plant  a 
permanent  vegetative  cover  instead.  In  return,  the  farmer  receives  an  annual  rental 
payment  for  the  term  of  the  multi-year  contract.  Cost  shares  are  also  available  to  help 
establish  the  permanent  planting  of  grass,  legumes,  trees,  windbreaks,  or  wildlife 
flora. 

Agricultural  Conservation  Program 

ACP  is  the  primary  means  for  ASCS  to  help  farmers  and  ranchers  nationwide 
carry  out  conservation  and  environmental  practices.  The  program  is  designed  to  help 
alleviate  soil,  water,  and  related  resource  problems  through  cost-sharing.  ACP  assis- 
tance is  available  to  install  a variety  of  soil-saving  practices,  including  terraces,  grass 
cover,  sod  waterways,  and  other  measures  to  control  erosion.  These  practices  also 
help  farmers  reduce  sediment,  chemicals,  and  livestock  waste  that  contaminate 
streams  and  lakes. 

Other  programs  provide  assistance  to  plant  trees  and  improve  timber  stands,  to 
prevent  the  loss  of  wetlands  for  migratory  waterfowl,  and  to  control  nonpoint-source 
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water  pollution  in  rural  America.  The  Forestry  Incentives  Program  encourages 
landowners  to  plant  trees  on  suitable  open  lands  or  cutover  areas,  and  to  perform  tim- 
ber stand  improvement  work  for  production  of  timber  and  other  related  forest 
resources.  The  Water  Bank  Program  is  designed  to  preserve  and  improve  major  wet- 
lands as  habitat  for  migratory  waterfowl  and  other  wildlife  in  major  flyways.  The 
Wetlands  Reserve  Program  provides  assistance  to  restore  and  protect  wetlands,  with 
participants  agreeing  to  long-term  easements  on  the  enrolled  land.  The  Colorado 
River  Salinity  Control  Program  provides  cost-sharing  to  install  conservation  practices 
and  irrigation  improvements  to  reduce  salinity  levels  in  the  Colorado  River  Basin. 

All  ASCS  conservation  programs  are  conducted  in  cooperation  with  other 
Federal  and  State  agencies  and  conservation  organizations. 

Conservation  Compliance,  Sodbuster,  and  Swampbuster  Rules 

Since  the  Food  Security  Act  of  1985  (the  1985  farm  bill),  a farmer’s  eligibility  to 
receive  farm  program  benefits  is  linked  to  his  or  her  conservation  activity.  Farmers 
who  have  highly  erodible  fields  must  be  practicing  an  approved  conservation  plan. 
Otherwise,  they  may  be  ineligible  for  certain  USD  A benefits  in  any  year  a crop  is 
produced  on  such  fields.  Plowing  highly  erodible  land  that  has  not  been  in  crop  pro- 
duction (sodbusting)  and  converting  natural  wetland  to  cropland  (swampbusting)  also 
jeopardize  eligibility  for  USDA  program  benefits. 


■ Disaster  and  Emergency  Assistance 

In  the  aftermath  of  a natural  disaster,  ASCS  can  provide  a variety  of  emergency 
assistance  programs  to  farmers  in  a disaster  area.  For  example,  the  agency  can  fur- 
nish CCC-owned  grains  to  eligible  livestock  producers  at  reduced  prices,  and  cost- 
share  livestock  feed  purchases.  To  help  rehabilitate  the  farmland  damaged  by  a 
natural  disaster,  ASCS  can  assist  farmers  with  cost-sharing  to  carry  out  emergency 
conservation  practices  under  the  Emergency  Conservation  Program. 

In  the  event  of  a national  security  emergency,  ASCS  is  responsible  for  prepared- 
ness plans  and  programs  to  assure  food  production  and  distribution,  as  well  as  the 
continued  availability  of  farm  machinery  and  feed,  seed,  and  fertilizer. 

Information  Contacts 

County  ASCS  offices  are  the  primary  points  of  contact  for  participation  in  pro- 
grams and  are  listed  in  telephone  directories  under  “U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture.” 

State  ASCS  offices  supervise  county  ASCS  offices  and  are  usually  located  in  the 
State  capital,  or  near  the  State  land-grant  university. 

For  information  on  commodity  sales  and  purchases,  contact:  ASCS  Kansas  City 
Commodity  Office,  P.O.  Box  419205,  Kansas  City,  MO  64141. 

Aerial  photographs  of  U.S.  farmland,  used  by  ASCS  as  a basic  tool  to  determine 
crop  acreage,  are  also  purchased  extensively  by  other  organizations  and  the  public. 
Order  forms  and  an  index  are  available  from  county  ASCS  offices.  For  more  informa- 
tion on  services,  including  high-altitude  photography,  contact:  ASCS  Aerial 
Photography  Field  Office,  P.O.  Box  30010,  Salt  Lake  City,  UT  84130. 
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For  general  information  about  the  agency  and  its  programs,  contact: 

ASCS  Information  Division,  RO.  Box  2415,  Washington,  DC  20013;  telephone 
(202)  720-5237. 

■ International  Agricultural  IVade 

The  United  States  is  the  world’s  top  exporter  of  agricultural  products,  with  sales 
of  $42.5  billion  in  FY  1993.  USDA’s  Foreign  Agricultural  Service  administers 
programs  that  describe  and  support  these  exports  as  well  as  other  international 
trade  efforts. 


■ U.S.  Agricultural  Exports 

Consumers  in  countries  around  the  world  have  a large  appetite  for  U.S.  agricul- 
tural products,  particularly  high-value  U.S.  consumer  foods  and  beverages. 
Growing  incomes,  increased  interest  in  Western-style  foods,  a greater  demand  for 
convenience,  and  a growing  awareness  of  healthful  foods  among  customers  in  major 
overseas  markets  have  helped  make  consumer  foods  the  fastest  growing  segment  of 
U.S.  agricultural  products  sold  abroad.  In  fact,  the  U.S.  share  of  the  global  market  for 
these  products  rose  from  10  percent  in  1985  to  16  percent  in  1992. 

The  United  States  also  remains  the  world’s  largest  supplier  of  bulk  commodities. 
The  estimated  U.S.  share  of  world  trade  for  1993  was  27  percent  for  wheat,  46  per- 
cent for  feed  grains,  18  percent  for  rice,  60  percent  for  soybeans,  and  23  percent  for 

Table  23. 

Top  15  U.S.  agricultural  exports,  FY  1993 


Item  Billion  dollars 

Wheat 4.7 

Soybeans 4.6 

Corn 4.3 

Red  meats 3.3 

Processed  fruit  & vegetables,  juices 2.1 

Feeds  and  fodders 1.7 

Fresh  fruit 1.7 

Cotton 1.5 

Soybean  meal  and  oil 1.5 

Tobacco 1.4 

Hides  and  skins 1.3 

Poultry  meat 1.0 

Fresh  vegetables 1.0 

Snack  foods  (excluding  nuts) 1.0 

Tree  nuts 0.9 

Subtotal  of  top  15 32.0 

Total  U.S.  agricultural  exports  42.5 


cotton.  Since  the  mid-1970’s,  the  U.S.  share  of  the  global  market  for  bulk  commodi- 
ties has  remained  fairly  stable  at  about  30  percent,  with  the  exception  of  the  mid- 
1980’s,  when  the  U.S.  share  fell  to  the  low  twenties. 

U.S.  agricultural  exports  generate  employment  and  income  in  both  the  farm  and 
nonfarm  sectors.  Agricultural  exports  create  nearly  1 million  jobs  in  the  United 
States.  Of  that  total,  340,000  jobs  are  created  on  the  farm,  which  represents  10  per- 
cent of  the  farm  labor  force.  In  1992,  each  dollar  received  from  farm  exports  pro- 
duced another  $1.44  in  supporting  activities  to  process,  package,  and  ship  them. 


■ Major  Markets 

Although  U.S.  agricultural  exports  are  shipped  to  more  than  160  countries  around 
the  world,  75  percent  of  those  exports  went  to  just  10  markets  in  FY  1993,  as 
shown  in  the  chart  below. 

During  the  past  two  decades,  U.S.  agricultural  exports  have  shifted  toward 
developing  countries.  Just  over  40  percent  of  all  U.S.  agricultural  exports  were 
shipped  to  these  markets  in  FY  1993,  up  from  about  30  percent  two  decades  earlier.  A 
sharp  fall  in  grain  sales  to  the  European  Union  (EU)  contributed  to  this  shift,  as  the 
EU  moved  from  being  a net  importer  to  a major  net  exporter  of  grains  and  other 
products. 

Developing  countries  account  for  three-fourths  of  the  world’s  population.  East 
Asian  countries  and  some  Latin  American  countries  have  achieved  rapid  economic 


Table  24. 

Top  10  U.S.  export  markets,  FY  1993 

Market 


Japan  

EU 

Canada 

Mexico 

South  Korea 

Taiwan 

Former  Soviet  Union 

Hong  Kong 

Egypt 

Philippines 

Subtotal 

Total  U.S.  exports , 


Share  of  total 
Exports  U.S.  exports 


$ Billion 

Percent 

. ...  8.4 

20 

. ...  7.0 

16 

. ...  5.2 

12 

. ...  3.6 

9 

. ...  2.0 

5 

. ...  2.0 

5 

. ...  1.6 

4 

. ...  0.9 

2 

. ...  0.8 

3 

. ...  0.5 

1 

. . . 32.0 
. . . 42.5 

75 
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growth,  and  consumers  in  these  markets  seek  to  improve  their  diets  and  consume 
more  Western- style  foods.  As  a result,  a number  of  developing  countries,  such  as 
Mexico,  Brazil,  Venezuela,  Saudi  Arabia,  South  Korea,  Taiwan,  Hong  Kong,  and  a 
number  of  Southeast  Asian  countries  have  become  important  markets  for  U.S.  agri- 
cultural products. 

On  a regional  basis,  Asia  and  North  America  are  the  two  largest  destinations  for 
U.S.  agricultural  products.  These  markets  accounted  for  nearly  60  percent  of  all  U.S. 
exports  in  FY  1993.  The  Asian  market  grew  more  than  any  other  regional  U.S.  agri- 
cultural export  market  during  the  1980’s,  and  is  expected  to  remain  the  top  regional 
market  for  the  rest  of  this  decade.  U.S.  shipments  to  Asia  totaled  $16  billion  in  FY 
1993,  with  Japan  accounting  for  over  half  of  that.  Five  of  the  current  top  10  foreign 
markets  for  U.S.  agricultural  products  are  in  Asia. 

Another  promising  regional  market  is  North  America  itself.  In  FY  1992,  for  the 
first  time  ever,  U.S.  exports  to  Canada  and  Mexico  combined  exceeded  U.S.  sales  to 
either  Japan  or  the  EU.  During  each  of  the  past  4 years,  exports  to  Canada  and 
Mexico  have  grown  more  than  sales  to  any  other  regional  market,  including  Asia  and 
Western  Europe.  This  trade  will  be  bolstered  even  further  by  the  North  American 
Free  Trade  Agreement. 


■ U.S.  Agricultural  Imports 

The  United  States  ranks  among  the  world’s  largest  importers  of  agricultural  prod- 
ucts, along  with  Germany,  the  former  Soviet  Union,  and  Japan.  However,  agri- 
cultural products  make  up  only  a small  portion  of  total  U.S.  merchandise  imports.  In 
FY  1993,  the  $24.4  billion  in  U.S.  agricultural  purchases  accounted  for  only  5 percent 
of  total  U.S.  imports. 

Imports  provide  consumers  with  agricultural  products  which  are  either  not  pro- 
duced or  not  available  in  sufficient  quantities  in  the  United  States.  Major  imports  gen- 
erally not  produced  in  the  United  States  include  certain  spices,  teas,  cocoa,  coffee, 
and  bananas.  Domestic  production  of  other  commodities,  such  as  certain  cheeses  and 
oriental  tobaccos,  is  insufficient  to  meet  domestic  demand.  Some  seasonal  items, 
such  as  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables,  are  imported  during  the  U.S.  off-season.  Finally, 
agricultural  products  such  as  sugar  are  purchased  in  their  raw  form  for  processing  and 
packaging  in  the  United  States,  because  foreign  producers  have  a cost  advantage  over 
U.S.  producers. 

Agricultural  imports  provide  jobs  within  the  United  States  in  transportation,  stor- 
age, handling,  processing,  and  distribution.  Additionally,  imports  provide  foreign 
countries  with  needed  revenue  in  the  form  of  U.S.  dollars  which,  in  turn,  can  be  used 
to  purchase  other  U.S.  products. 
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Table  25. 


Top  U.S.  agricultural  imports,  FY  1 993 

Million  dollars 


Competitive  Productsi 

Fruits  (including  juices) 2,037 

Red  meats 2,580 

Vegetables  and  preparations 2,440 

Wines  and  malt  beverages 1 ,878 

Grain  and  feeds 1 ,639 

Noncompetitive  Products2 

Coffee  and  products 1 ,502 

Bananas  and  plantains 1 ,083 

Cocoa  beans  and  products 1 ,028 

Rubber  and  allied  gums 839 

Spices 259 

Subtotal 15,285 

Total  U.S.  imports 24,409 


^ Items  which  compete  in  some  form  with  U.S.  products. 
2|tems  not  in  direct  competition  with  U.S.  products. 


Table  26. 

Top  10  suppliers  of  U.S.  agricultural  imports,  FY  1992 

Share  of  total 
Imports  U.S.  imports 

$ Million  Percent 


EC 4,719  19 

Canada 4,417  18 

Mexico 2,691  11 

Brazil 1,199  5 

Australia 1 ,067  4 

Indonesia 839  3 

Colombia 816  3 

New  Zealand 772  3 

Thailand 693  3 

Philippines 482  2 

Top  10 17,695  72 

World  total 24,409 
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■ Federal  Export  Assistance 


The  U.S.  Government  supports  exports  through  several  types  of  initiatives 

intended  to  combat  unfair  competition,  develop  new  markets  for  U.S.  suppliers, 
and  provide  food  assistance  to  food-deficit  countries.  Today,  government-assisted 
sales  cover  about  one-quarter  of  total  U.S.  exports. 

Two  agricultural  export  credit  guarantee  programs,  known  as  GSM- 102  and 
GSM-103,  are  backed  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation.  These  credit  guarantee 
programs  make  it  easier  for  foreign  buyers  to  purchase  U.S.  farm  commodities  from 
private  U.S.  exporters  by  reducing  the  costs  of  potential  loan  defaults.  Under  GSM- 
102,  U.S.  banks  provide  the  financing  at  commercial  rates  of  interest  with  terms  of  up 
to  3 years.  Under  GSM-103,  the  payback  period  can  be  extended  up  to  10  years. 

The  Export  Enhancement  Program  (EEP)  uses  CCC-owned  commodities  or  cash 
payments  as  bonuses  to  exporters  shipping  to  countries  where  the  United  States  has 
lost  market  share  due  to  unfair  financial  support  that  competitors  receive  from  their 
governments.  EEP  supports  the  sale  of  many  bulk  commodities  as  well  as  poultry, 
eggs,  and  other  high-value  products.  Similar  programs  help  boost  exports  of  dairy 
products  and  sunflowerseed  and  cottonseed  oil. 

The  Market  Promotion  Program  (MPP)  is  another  U.S.  Government  export  ini- 
tiative designed  to  maintain  and  expand  commercial  export  markets  for  U.S.  suppli- 
ers using  a foreign  market  development  approach.  MPP  is  authorized  at  $100  million 
in  FY  1994  to  finance  various  promotional  activities  in  more  than  100  countries.  This 
effort  builds  on  the  longstanding  private-public  market  development  partnership  of 
the  Cooperator  Program. 


■ U.S.  Response  to  World  Hunger 

The  United  States  is  the  world’s  largest  donor  of  foreign  food  aid,  providing  over 
50  percent  of  the  annual  total.  The  Food  for  Peace  Program,  authorized  by  Public 
Law  480  (P.L.  480),  was  enacted  in  1954.  Since  then,  $43  billion  has  been  provided 
for  food  needs  around  the  world.  An  additional  $3.5  billion  in  commodity  value  has 
been  provided  through  other  U.S.  food  aid  programs. 

In  FY  1993,  the  United  States  responded  to  worldwide  food  needs  by  providing 
over  13  million  metric  tons  of  agricultural  commodities  valued  at  $2.5  billion  to 
approximately  95  countries.  These  commodities  were  provided  through  the  P.L.  480 
program,  the  Section  416(b)  program,  and  the  Food  for  Progress  program. 

P.L.  480  focuses  on  combating  world  hunger,  promoting  sustainable  develop- 
ment, expanding  U.S.  export  trade,  and  fostering  the  development  of  private  enter- 
prise in  developing  markets.  Title  I provides  govemment-to-govemment  financing 
for  sales  of  U.S.  agricultural  commodities  at  below-market  interest  rates,  with  repay- 
ment terms  of  up  to  30  years.  Title  II  commodities  are  distributed  overseas  by  the 
recipient  government,  private  voluntary  organizations,  and  international  organiza- 
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tions  such  as  the  World  Food  Program.  Title  III  provides  government-to-government 
food  aid  grants  to  support  economic  growth  in  less  developed  countries.  Title  I is 
administered  by  FAS;  Titles  II  and  III  are  administered  by  the  U.S.  Agency  for 
International  Development. 

USDA  also  administers  the  Section  416(b)  program  authorized  by  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949.  Commodities  donated  under  this  authority  are  surplus  CCC 
stocks  obtained  through  the  CCC’s  price  support  programs  and  donated  to  needy  peo- 
ple overseas  through  foreign  governments,  public  nonprofit  humanitarian  agencies, 
and  international  organizations  such  as  the  World  Food  Program. 

The  third  program  through  which  USDA  provides  humanitarian  assistance  is  the 
Food  for  Progress  Program.  Under  this  program,  which  was  established  by  the  Food 
Security  Act  of  1985,  USDA  provides  commodities  on  grant  or  concessional  credit 
terms  to  needy  countries  and  emerging  democracies  to  reward  efforts  toward  agricul- 
tural reform  and  free  enterprise.  Agreements  can  be  entered  into  by  the  United  States 
with  recipient  governments,  private  voluntary  organizations,  nonprofit  agricultural 
organizations,  and  cooperatives.  The  program  uses  funds  provided  to  carry  out  Title  I 
of  PL.  480  and  the  Section  416  authority.  This  program  was  used  in  FY  1993  to 
respond  to  the  unprecedented  food  assistance  needs  in  countries  of  the  Former  Soviet 
Union.  Approximately  5.8  million  metric  tons  of  agricultural  commodities  valued  at 
about  $939  million  were  programmed  for  these  countries. 


Figure  25. 


U.S.  Food  Aid,  FY  1993 

Programmed  Commodity  Value  $2.5  billion 


Food  fc 
Prog  res 
39% 


SeCtiv.»i  I -r  I 
18% 


Title  III 


Title  II 
20% 


9% 
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« GATT 


On  December  15, 1993,  the  United  States  and  more  than  100  other  nations  con- 
cluded the  7-year  Uruguay  Round  negotiations  within  the  General  Agreement 
on  Tariffs  and  Trade  (GATT).  This  historic  agreement  will  result  in  significant 
improvements  for  U.S.  agricultural  trade. 

For  the  U.S.  agricultural  industry  the  agreement  will  mean  immediate  improve- 
ments in  market  access,  as  well  as  long-term  benefits.  For  example: 

■ Economic  growth  generated  by  the  overall  agreement  will  increase  income 
globally,  resulting  in  increased  demand  for  U.S.  agricultural  exports. 

■ Agriculture  will  be  included  more  fully  under  GATT  disciplines.  This  will 
provide  a significantly  improved  process  for  dealing  with  agricultural  trade 
problems. 

■ Nontariff  trade  barriers  will  be  replaced  with  tariffs,  which  will  make  import 
protection  less  arbitrary  and  help  simplify  future  negotiations  to  liberalize 
agricultural  markets. 

■ Binding  all  of  the  world’s  agricultural  tariff  rates  will  prohibit  countries  from 
exceeding  their  bound  tariff  rates  without  providing  compensation. 

■ Trade-distorting  internal  support  and  export  subsidies  will  be  capped  and 
reduced;  countries  will  not  be  able  to  increase  such  subsidies  beyond  the  lev- 
els specified  in  the  agreement. 

■ For  the  first  time,  GATT  will  have  rules  that  specifically  allow  challenges  to 
the  unjustified  use  of  health-related  barriers  to  imports. 


■ NAFTA 

The  North  American  Free  Trade  Agreement  (NAFTA)  took  effect  January  1,  1994. 
Under  NAFTA,  U.S.  agricultural  trade  will  be  enhanced  for  several  reasons: 

■ All  tariffs,  quotas,  and  licenses  that  are  barriers  to  agricultural  trade  between 
the  United  States  and  Mexico  will  be  eliminated.  By  increasing  overall  trade, 
NAFTA  will  boost  economic  growth,  especially  in  Mexico,  which  will  lead  to 
increased  demand  for  food  and  agricultural  products. 

■ By  the  end  of  the  15-year  transition  period  for  NAFTA,  annual  U.S.  agricul- 
tural exports  will  likely  be  $2.6  billion  higher  than  without  NAFTA.  Over  the 
same  period,  annual  U.S.  farm  cash  receipts  are  expected  to  increase  by  about 
3 percent  compared  with  projected  receipts  without  NAFTA. 

■ U.S.  agricultural  exports  to  Mexico  have  grown  significantly  since  the  mid- 
1980’s,  rising  from  $1.4  billion  in  1986  to  about  $3.7  billion  in  1993.  Mexican 
agricultural  exports  to  the  United  States  have  also  expanded  in  recent  years. 
However,  U.S.  agricultural  exports  to  Mexico  have  grown  at  a faster  rate,  so 
that  the  United  States  achieved  a positive  agricultural  trade  balance  with 
Mexico  in  1991, 1992,  and  1993. 
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■ Primarily  a bulk  commodity  market  prior  to  1987  (mostly  coarse  grains  and 
soybeans),  Mexico  is  now  one  of  the  United  States’  largest  and  fastest  grow- 
ing high-value  markets.  High-value  products  now  account  for  almost  70  per- 
cent of  all  U.S.  agricultural  sales  to  Mexico— compared  with  40  percent  in 
1987. 

■ Mexico’s  population  of  about  92  million,  which  is  growing  at  more  than  2 
percent  a year  and  becoming  increasingly  urbanized,  represents  a significant 
market  for  U.S.  agricultural  products.  Improved  economic  activity  resulting 
from  the  agreement  will  boost  income  and  stimulate  demand  for  larger 
amounts  and  more  diverse  food  and  feed  products.  In  addition,  Mexico’s 
comparative  advantages  suggest  it  will  continue  to  be  a net  importer  of  food, 
feed,  and  fiber.  These  factors,  combined  with  greater  market  access,  assure 
continued  growth  in  opportunities  for  U.S.  agricultural  exports. 

■ NAFTA  will  enable  U.S.  firms  to  establish  new  agricultural  enterprises  and  to 
acquire  existing  businesses  in  both  Mexico  and  Canada,  and  to  receive  the 
same  treatment,  with  limited  exceptions,  as  domestic  companies  in  either 
country. 


■ Federal  Crop  Insurance 

The  Federal  Crop  Insurance  Corporation  (FCIC)  was  created  within  the  U.S. 

Department  of  Agriculture  in  1932  by  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.  The 
primary  goal  of  FCIC  is  to  improve  the  economic  stability  of  agriculture  through  a 
sound  system  of  crop  insurance. 

Federal  crop  insurance  covers  unavoidable  production  losses  due  to  adverse 
weather  conditions— including  drought,  excessive  rain,  hail,  wind,  hurricanes,  torna- 
does, and  lightning.  It  also  covers  unavoidable  losses  due  to  insect  infestation,  plant 
disease,  floods,  fires,  and  earthquakes  It  is  available  in  3,026  counties  on  52  crops; 
however,  not  every  crop  is  insurable  in  every  county. 

Information  Contact 

Producers  interested  in  obtaining  crop  insurance  protection  can  contact  their 
local  USDA  field  office. 
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f Food,  Nutrition,  and 
« Consumer  Services 


■ Food  and  Nutrition  Service 

Nutrition  is  one  of  Agriculture  Secretary  Mike  Espy’s  central  missions  for  USD  A. 

Building  on  the  demonstrated  successes  of  the  WIC  Program,  Secretary  Espy 
and  Assistant  Secretary  Haas  are  integrating  improved  nutrition  and  nutrition  educa- 
tion in  all  the  food  assistance  programs. 

For  FY  1994,  USDA’s  total  budget  is  $65.7  billion.  The  total  appropriation  for 
the  15  food  assistance  programs  is  $39.5  billion— which  represents  60  percent  of  the 
entire  USD  A budget. 

The  Food  and  Nutrition  Service  (FNS)  is  the  agency  that  administers  USDA’s  15 
Federal  food  assistance  programs,  most  of  which  are  directed  at  low-income 
Americans.  These  programs  include  the  Food  Stamp  Program;  the  Special 
Supplemental  Food  Program  for  Women,  Infants  and  Children  (WIC);  the  National 
School  Lunch  Program;  the  School  Breakfast  Program;  the  Nutrition  Education  and 
Training  Program;  The  Emergency  Food  Assistance  Program;  the  Child  and  Adult 
Care  Food  Program;  the  Commodity  Supplemental  Food  Program;  the  Summer  Food 
Service  Program;  the  Special  Milk  Program;  Nutrition  Program  for  the  Elderly;  the 
Food  Distribution  Program  on  Indian  Reservations;  the  WIC  Farmers  Market 
Nutrition  Program;  the  Food  Distribution  Program  for  Charitable  Institutions;  and  the 
Nutrition  Assistance  Programs  in  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Commonwealth  of  the 
Northern  Mariana  Islands. 

FNS  is  also  the  primary  Federal  agency  that  distributes  food  assistance  in 
response  to  disasters. 

The  Food  Stamp  Program 

The  Food  Stamp  Program  is  the  cornerstone  of  USD  A food  assistance  programs. 
Begun  as  a pilot  program  in  1961  and  made  permanent  in  1964,  the  program  issues 
monthly  allotments  of  coupons  that  are  redeemable  at  participating  retail  food  stores. 
Increasingly,  the  paper  coupon  or  Food  Stamp  is  being  replaced  with  Electronic 
Benefit  Transfer  (EBT),  usually  an  on-line  system  in  which  participants  use  magnetic 
strip  cards  to  access  their  food  stamp  account  at  the  point  of  sale.  Secretary  Espy  has 
made  conversion  from  food  coupons  to  EBT  a major  priority  and  is  accelerating  this 
process,  so  that  EBT  should  be  adopted  by  States  across  the  Nation  by  1996.  This 
new  electronic  system  will  eventually  eliminate  the  printing  of  coupons,  which  will 
have  a major  impact  on  reducing  street  trafficking  and  fraud,  thus  assuring  the  public 
that  their  taxes  are  being  used  as  intended. 

Maryland  has  implemented  EBT  statewide.  Iowa,  New  Jersey,  New  Mexico, 
Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Minnesota,  and  Wyoming  have  EBT  projects  operating  in  vari- 
ous counties,  while  Alabama,  Delaware,  Florida,  Georgia,  Kansas,  Illinois,  Michigan, 
Mississippi,  Missouri,  New  Hampshire,  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Oklahoma, 
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■ Food^^Program  Fact 

In  the  summer  of  1992,  51.7 percent  of  all  Food  Stamp  recipients  were 
children^and  6.61  percent  were  elderly.  About  5. 1 percent  of  recipients 
, were  employed  fulMime  and  about  26.  S percent  lived  in  households 
\where  at  feast  one  person  had  earned  income. 


Oregon,  California,  South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Texas,  and  Utah  have  submitted  pro- 
posals or  are  considering  a variety  of  EBT  options. 

USD  A also  issues  nutrition  education  materials  to  help  Food  Stamp  recipients 
make  better  use  of  their  benefits. 

Eligibility:  Eligibility  and  allotments  are  based  on  household  size  and  income, 
assets,  shelter  costs,  work  requirements,  and  other  factors.  For  a family  of  four,  gross 
monthly  income  cannot  exceed  $1,555  per  month  in  FY  1994. 

Benefits:  The  Food  Stamp  Program  served  an  average  of  almost  27  million  peo- 
ple each  month  in  FY  1993.  Average  monthly  benefits  were  $67.95  per  person.  The 
amount  of  benefits  is  based  on  the  USD  A Thrifty  Food  Plan. 

Funding:  The  total  Food  Stamp  Program  appropriation  for  FY  1994  is  $27 
billion. 

The  National  School  Lunch  Program 

The  National  School  Funch  Program  (NSFP)  is  a federally  assisted  meal  pro- 
gram operating  in  almost  93,000  public  and  nonprofit  private  schools  and  residential 
child  care  institutions.  It  provides  nutritionally  balanced,  low-cost  or  free  lunches  to 
about  25  million  children  each  day. 

In  1993,  four  national  hearings  on  Nutrition  Objectives  for  School  Meals  were 
chaired  by  Assistant  Secretary  Ellen  Haas  to  gain  public  comment  and  advice  on  how 
to  improve  school  meals.  Input  from  these  hearings  will  be  used  in  developing  an 
action  plan  to  bring  the  school  meals  into  compliance  with  the  Dietary  Guidelines  for 
Americans.  Also  in  1993,  USDA  released  the  results  of  the  School  Nutrition  Dietary 
Assessment  study,  which  showed  that  meals  served  in  school  cafeterias  across  the 
country  fell  far  short  of  meeting  the  dietary  and  health  needs  of  American  children. 
Secretary  Espy  has  proposed  regulations  to  bring  all  school  lunches  into  compliance 
with  the  Dietary  Guidelines  for  Americans. 

The  NSFP  is  usually  administered  by  State  education  agencies,  which  operate 
the  program  through  agreements  with  local  school  districts.  FNS  administers  the  pro- 
gram at  the  Federal  level.  School  districts  and  independent  schools  that  choose  to 
take  part  in  the  lunch  program  receive  cash  reimbursement  and  donated  commodity 
assistance  from  USDA  for  each  meal  they  serve.  In  return,  they  must  serve  lunches 
that  meet  Federal  meal  pattern  requirements,  and  they  must  offer  free  and  reduced- 
price  lunches  to  eligible  children. 

Eligibility:  Any  child,  regardless  of  family  income  level,  can  receive  a meal 
through  the  NSFP.  Children  from  families  with  incomes  at  or  below  130  percent  of 
poverty  ($18,655  for  a family  of  four)  are  eligible  to  receive  free  meals.  Children 
from  families  with  incomes  between  130  and  185  percent  of  poverty  ($26,548  for  a 
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K Food  Program  Fact 

The  National  School  Lunch  Program  is  available  in  95  percent  of  all  pub- 
lic schools,  representing  97  percent  of  all  public  schooi  children.  About 
59  percent  of  all  public  school  children  participate  in  the  lunch  program. 

In  1993  approximately  4. 1 billion  meals  were  served  in  U.  S.  school 
cafeterias.  In  other  words,  if  all  the  cafeteria  trays  were  piaced  end  to 
end,  they  would  reach  from  tlie  Earth  to  the  Moon  and  back  almost 
five  times. 


family  of  four)  are  eligible  for  reduced-price  meals.  Children  from  families  with 
incomes  over  185  percent  of  poverty  pay  the  full,  locally  established  price. 

Benefits:  Most  of  the  support  USD  A provides  to  schools  comes  in  the  form  of  a 
cash  reimbursement  for  meals  served.  The  reimbursement  is  highest  for  meals  served 
to  students  who  qualify  to  receive  their  meal  free,  and  the  lowest  reimbursement  is 
for  students  who  pay  full  price.  The  current  cash  reimbursement  rates  are:  Free, 

$1.73;  reduced  price,  $1.33;  and  full  price,  $0.17. 

In  addition  to  cash  reimbursements,  schools  are  entitled  to  receive  commodity 
foods,  called  “entitlement”  foods,  at  an  annually  adjusted  per-meal  rate  (currently  14 
cents)  for  each  meal  they  serve.  In  addition,  schools  can  receive  additional  commodi- 
ties known  as  “bonus”  commodities  when  these  are  available  from  surplus  stocks 
purchased  by  USD  A under  price  support  programs.  USD  A commodities  make  up 
approximately  20  percent  of  the  food  served.  The  remaining  80  percent  is  purchased 
locally  by  the  school  food  authority. 

Funding:  The  total  appropriation  for  the  National  School  Lunch  Program  for  FY 
1994  is  $4.3  billion.  Another  $641  million  is  included  for  the  purchase  of  entitlement 
commodities. 

The  School  Breakfast  Program 

The  School  Breakfast  Program  (SBP)  provides  cash  assistance  to  States  to  initi- 
ate, maintain,  or  expand  nonprofit  breakfast  programs  in  eligible  schools  and  residen- 
tial child  care  institutions.  The  program  operates  in  almost  55,000  schools  and 
institutions,  serving  a daily  average  of  5.7  million  children.  The  program  is  adminis- 
tered at  the  Federal  level  by  FNS.  State  education  agencies  administer  the  program  at 
the  state  level,  and  local  school  food  authorities  operate  it  in  schools. 

Secretary  Espy  has  made  the  expansion  of  SBP  a top  priority.  In  1993,  $5  million 
in  Federal  grants  were  awarded  to  school  districts  in  35  States  to  help  start  school 
breakfast  programs  in  the  1993-94  school  year.  The  grants  were  the  fifth  in  an  ongo- 
ing series  that  were  authorized  by  Congress  in  1989.  Since  the  grants  were  initiated, 
SBP  participation  has  climbed  from  3.8  million  children  to  5.7  million,  a 50  percent 
increase. 

Eligibility:  Any  child  at  a participating  school  may  receive  a meal  through  SBP. 
All  children  from  a-family  meeting  the  criteria  for  eligibility,  based  on  family  size 
and  income,  may  receive  free  or  reduced-price  breakfasts.  Children  from  families 
with  incomes  at  or  below  130  percent  of  the  poverty  level  (currently  $18,655  for  a 
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■ Food  l^rQgram  Fact 

SBP  is  the  fastest  growing  of  all  the  child  nutrition  programs  and  is 
now  available  in  60  percent  of  the  schools  offering  the  National  School 
Lunch  Program.  Of  the  children  eating  breakfast,  82  percent  receive  it 
free  pf  charge. 


family  of  four)  are  eligible  for  free  breakfasts.  Children  from  families  with  incomes 
between  130  and  185  percent  of  the  poverty  level  (currently  $26,548  for  a family  of 
four)  are  eligible  for  reduced-price  breakfasts.  Children  from  families  with  incomes 
over  185  percent  of  poverty  pay  the  full  locally  established  price  for  their  breakfasts. 

Benefits:  Under  Federal  law,  schools  may  not  charge  students  who  are  eligible 
for  free  breakfasts.  Schools  may  charge  no  more  than  30  cents  for  a reduced-price 
breakfast.  There  is  no  Federal  limit  placed  on  how  much  a school  may  charge  for 
breakfasts  served  to  paying  students— those  from  families  with  incomes  above  185 
percent  of  poverty. 

Funding:  SBP’s  total  appropriation  for  FY  1994  is  $980.4  million. 

The  Nutrition  Education  and  Training  Program 

The  Nutrition  Education  and  Training  (NET)  Program  is  the  nutrition  education 
component  of  the  food  assistance  programs  for  children:  the  National  School  Lunch, 
School  Breakfast,  Summer  Food  Service,  and  Child  and  Adult  Care  Food  Programs. 

The  goal  of  NET  is  to  provide  leadership  in  promoting  healthy  eating  habits  for 
our  Nation’s  children  by  providing  effective  educational  experiences  to  help  children 
make  informed  food  choices  as  a part  of  a healthy  lifestyle. 

Each  year  when  Congress  appropriates  money  for  NET,  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  allocates  funds  to  the  States  in  the  form  of  grants,  usually  to  the  State 
education  agency.  The  size  of  a State’s  grant  depends  on  the  number  of  children 
enrolled  in  public  or  private  schools;  public  and  private  nonprofit  child  care  pro- 
grams, including  residential  day  care;  and  the  Summer  Food  Service  Program.  Each 
State  employs  a NET  coordinator  who  assesses  the  needs  for  nutrition  education  in 
the  State  and  develops  a plan  to  address  the  identified  needs,  establishing  priorities 
for  use  of  the  funds  available  in  a given  year. 

States  use  NET  funds  in  a variety  of  ways,  including  to: 

■ Help  educators  learn  the  principles  of  nutrition  and  how  to  make  them  mean- 
ingful to  their  students  through  coordinated  classroom  and  school  cafeteria 
learning  experiences 

■ Provide  training  for  food  service  personnel  in  nutrition,  nutrition  education, 
and  food  service  management 

■ Involve  parents  and  the  community  in  nutrition  education. 

■ Develop  nutrition  education  materials  and  make  them  available  to  students, 
parents,  teachers,  and  food  service  personnel. 

Eligibility:  All  children  participating  in  or  eligible  to  participate  in  the  USDA 
Child  Nutrition  Programs. 
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■ Food  Program  Fact  ^ 

in  FY 1993;  the  program  provided  educational  programs  to  145,458 
educators  and  95,242  food  service  personnel  in  24,642  schools. 


Funding:  In  FY  1994,  the  total  appropriation  for  the  NET  Program  is 
$10.3  million. 

The  WIC  Program 

The  Special  Supplemental  Food  Program  for  Women,  Infants  and  Children 
(WIC)  is  a grant  program  whose  goal  is  to  improve  the  health  of  pregnant,  breast- 
feeding, and  nonbreastfeeding  postpartum  women,  and  infants  and  children  up  to  5 
years  old,  by  providing  supplemental  foods,  nutrition  education,  and  access  to  health 
care.  A few  State  agencies  provide  food  directly  to  participants,  but  most  States  pro- 
vide WIC  vouchers  that  can  be  used  at  authorized  food  stores. 

As  it  is  currently  authorized,  WIC  provides  each  State  with  a set  amount  of 
money  to  serve  its  most  needy  WIC  population.  Because  of  documented  successes  of 
the  WIC  Program  in  improving  the  nutritional  well  being  of  participants,  the  Clinton 
Administration  set  a goal  of  expanding  the  program  to  full  funding  by  the  end  of  FY 
1996,  which  will  allow  any  eligible  person  to  receive  benefits.  The  1995  budget  for 
WIC  would  increase  $354  million  over  the  1994  budget  level. 

Eligibility:  To  be  eligible  for  WIC,  an  applicant  must  meet  State  residency 
requirements;  meet  an  income  standard;  and  have  been  determined  by  a health  pro- 
fessional to  be  at  nutritional  risk. 

Benefits:  In  most  States,  WIC  participants  receive  vouchers  that  allow  them  to 
purchase  a monthly  food  package  specially  designed  to  supplement  their  diets.  The 
foods  provided  are  high  in  protein,  calcium,  iron,  and  vitamins  A and  C.  The  WIC 
foods  include  iron-fortified  infant  formula  and  infant  cereal,  iron-fortified  adult 
cereal,  vitamin  C-rich  fruit  or  vegetable  juice,  eggs,  milk,  cheese,  and  peanut  butter 
or  dried  beans/peas.  Special  therapeutic  infant  formulas  are  provided  when  pre- 
scribed by  a physician  for  a specified  medical  condition.  The  Food  and  Nutrition 
Service  also  encourages  WIC  mothers  to  breastfeed  their  babies  whenever  possible. 
WIC  women  who  exclusively  breastfeed  their  babies  receive  an  enhanced  food  pack- 
age which  includes  tuna  and  carrots. 

Funding:  The  total  appropriation  for  the  WIC  Program  in  FY  1994  is 
$3.2  billion. 


■ Food  Program  Fact 

The  1990  UBDA  study,  The  Savings  in  Medicaid  Costs  for  Newborns 
and  Their  Mothers  from  Prenatal  Participation  in  the  WIC  Program, 
showed  WIC  to  he  effective  in  improving  the  health  of  newborns  and 
infants  as  well  as  mothers.  For  every  $1  spent  on  WIC,  the  study 
reported,  there  is  a $3  savings  In  Medicaid  costs. 
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The  WIC  Farmers’  Market  Nutrition  Program 

The  WIC  Farmers’  Market  Nutrition  Program,  established  in  1992,  is  the  newest 
food  assistance  program  in  USDA.  The  program  has  two  goals:  To  provide  fresh, 
nutritious,  unprepared  foods  from  farmers’  markets  to  women,  infants,  and  children 
who  are  at  nutritional  risk,  and  to  expand  consumers’  awareness  and  use  of  farmers’ 
markets.  This  program,  operated  in  conjunction  with  the  regular  WIC  Program,  is 
offered  in  11  States— Connecticut,  Iowa,  Maryland,  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  New 
York,  North  Carolina,  Pennsylvania,  Texas,  Vermont,  and  Washington. 

Eligibility:  Women,  infants  (over  4 months  old),  and  children  who  receive  WIC 
Program  benefits,  or  who  are  on  a waiting  list  for  WIC  certification,  are  among  those 
eligible  to  participate. 

Benefits:  Fresh,  nutritious,  unprepared  foods,  such  as  fruits  and  vegetables,  can 
be  purchased  with  FMNP  coupons.  State  agencies  have  the  authority  to  limit  FMNP 
sales  to  specific  foods  that  are  locally  grown  to  encourage  participants  to  support  the 
farmers  in  their  own  State. 

Funding:  The  total  appropriation  for  FMNP  for  FY  1994  is  $5.5  million,  which 
is  earmarked  from  federally  appropriated  WIC  funds. 


■ Food  Program  Fact 

Studies  have  shown  that  where  the  WIC  Farmers*  Market  Nutrition 
Program  has  been  available,  WIC  participants  have  consumed  more 
fresh  fruits  and  vegetables. 


The  Commodity  Supplemental  Food  Program 

The  Commodity  Supplemental  Food  Program  (CSFP)  is  a program  of  grants  to 
States,  administered  by  FNS  at  the  Federal  level.  CSFP  provides  commodity  foods  to 
supplement  the  diets  of  low-income  infants;  children  up  to  the  age  of  6;  pregnant, 
postpartum,  and  breastfeeding  women;  and  persons  60  years  of  age  and  older. 

CSFP  operates  at  63  sites  in  20  States,  including  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
two  Indian  Tribal  Organizations.  USDA  donates  commodity  foods  to  the  State  agen- 
cies for  distribution,  and  provides  funds  to  State  and  local  agencies  to  cover  certain 
administrative  costs. 

Eligibility:  State  agencies  that  administer  CSFP  may  establish  a residency 
requirement  and/or  require  applicants  to  be  determined  at  nutritional  risk  in  order  to 
be  eligible  for  program  participation.  To  be  income-eligible,  women,  infants,  and 


■ Food  Program  Fact 

CSFP  has  grown  from  a $48  million  program  in  1984  serving  150, 100 
^ j/participants  to  a $104.5  million  program  in  1994  serving  more  than 
370, 000  people. 
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children  must  be  eligible  for  benefits  under  existing  Federal,  State,  or  local  food, 
health,  or  welfare  programs,  and  must  not  currently  be  receiving  WIC  benefits. 
Elderly  persons  must  have  an  annual  gross  income  at  or  below  130  percent  of  Federal 
Poverty  Income  Guidelines  ($12,792  for  a family  of  two,  according  to  guidelines 
effective  through  June  30,  1995). 

Benefits;  There  are  six  food  packages  for  different  categories  of  participants. 

The  food  packages  are  not  intended  to  provide  a complete  and  balanced  diet,  but 
rather  are  supplements  that  are  good  sources  of  the  nutrients  often  lacking  in 
participants’  diets. 

Funding:  The  total  appropriation  for  CSFP  for  FY  1994  is  $104.5  million. 

The  Child  and  Adult  Care  Food  Program 

The  Child  and  Adult  Care  Food  Program  (CACFP)  provides  Federal  funds  and 
USDA-donated  foods  to  nonresidential,  public  and  private,  nonprofit  child  care  facili- 
ties and  certain  adult  day  care  centers  to  serve  nutritious  meals  and  snacks.  Federal 
funds  come  in  the  form  of  reimbursements  to  participating  institutions  for  meals 
served  under  the  program. 

The  program  was  formerly  known  as  the  Child  Care  Food  Program.  The  name 
was  changed  in  1989  to  reflect  the  addition  of  an  adult  day  care  component.  The  pro- 
gram is  administered  at  the  Federal  level  by  FNS. 

In  return  for  Federal  support,  the  institutions  that  participate  in  CACFP  must 
serve  meals  that  meet  Federal  meal  pattern  guidelines.  CACFP  generally  operates  in 
child  care  centers,  outside-school-hours  care  centers,  sponsored  family  and  group  day 
care  homes,  and  certain  adult  day  care  centers. 

Eligibility:  Except  in  family  and  group  day  care  homes,  eligibility  requirements 
for  the  Child  and  Adult  Care  Food  Program  are  the  same  as  the  three  levels  of  eligi- 
bility for  the  National  School  Lunch  and  School  Breakfast  Programs.  In  family  and 
group  day  care  homes,  only  the  provider’s  own  children  are  required  to  document 
income  eligibility;  all  other  meals  are  reimbursed  at  the  same  rate. 

Benefits:  Service  providers  receive  cash  reimbursements  for  eligible  meals.  In 
addition,  day  care  institutions  are  entitled  to  receive  USD  A commodity  foods  at  an 
annually  adjusted  per-meal  rate,  currently  14  cents  per  meal,  or  they  may  elect  to 
receive  cash  in  lieu  of  donated  foods.  Family  and  group  day  care  home  sponsors 
receive  reimbursement  for  their  administrative  costs  based  on  the  number  of  homes 
served. 

Funding;  The  total  appropriation  for  the  Child  and  Adult  Care  Food  Program  for 
FY  1994  is  $1.49  billion. 


HI  Food  Program  Fact 

. Nearly  all  Head  Start  centers  participate  in  the  Child  and  Adult  Care 
Food  Program. 
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The  Summer  Food  Service  Program 

The  Summer  Food  Service  Program  (SFSP)  funds  meals  and  snacks  for  children 
in  needy  areas  during  the  summer,  when  school  is  not  in  session  during  the  summer. 
In  areas  where  schools  operate  year-round,  the  SFSP  may  be  available  at  other  times. 
Local  sponsorship  is  limited  to  public  or  private  nonprofit  school  food  authorities; 
units  of  state,  local  municipal,  or  county  government;  public  or  private  nonprofit  col- 
leges and  universities  that  are  operating  the  National  Youth  Sports  Program;  public  or 
private  nonprofit  residential  summer  camps;  and  private  nonprofit  organizations  that 
operate  special  summer  or  school  vacation  programs. 

Eligibility;  Any  child  age  18  or  under,  or  any  person  over  18  with  mental  or 
physical  disabilities  who  participates  in  a program  established  for  the  disabled,  may 
receive  meals  through  the  SFSP. 

Benefits:  At  most  feeding  sites,  participants  receive  either  one  meal  (a  breakfast, 
a lunch,  or  a snack)  or  two  meals  (lunch  and  either  a breakfast  or  a snack). 

Residential  camp  sponsors  and  sites  that  primarily  serve  children  from  migrant 
households  may  be  approved  to  serve  up  to  four  meals  a day. 

Funding:  The  total  appropriation  for  the  SFSP  for  FY  1994  is  $281.3  million. 


■ Food  Program  Fact 

In  1989,  the  law  was  changed  to  allow  meal  providers  who  conduct 
food  service  primarily  for  homeless  children  to  serve  as  approved 
food  service  sites. 


The  Special  Milk  Program 

The  Special  Milk  Program  (SMP)  provides  cash  reimbursement  for  milk  served 
to  children  in  public  and  private  nonprofit  schools,  and  in  residential  or  nonresiden- 
tial  child  care  institutions,  provided  they  do  not  participate  in  other  Federal  meal  ser- 
vice programs. 

However,  schools  in  the  National  School  Lunch  Program  and/or  School 
Breakfast  Program  that  operate  split-session  prekindergarten  and  kindergarten  pro- 
grams may  participate  in  the  SMP  to  provide  milk  to  children  in  those  programs  who 
attend  half-day  sessions  and  do  not  have  access  to  the  scheduled  lunch  or  breakfast 
service  periods. 

Eligibility:  The  SMP  is  available  to  all  children  in  participating  schools  and 
institutions  regardless  of  family  size  and  income,  except  in  NSLP/SBP  schools  oper- 
ating the  SMP  solely  for  prekindergarten  and  kindergarten  children.  Low-income 
children  may  qualify  to  receive  their  milk  free,  depending  on  the  school’s  choice  of 
program  options.  When  local  officials  choose  to  offer  free  milk  under  the  program, 
any  child  from  a family  with  income  at  or  less  than  130  percent  of  poverty  (currently 
$18,655  for  a family  of  four)  is  eligible. 
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■ Food  Program  Fact 

Expansion  of  the  NSLP  and  the  SBP,  both  of  which  include  milk,  has  led 

' ^ ^ 

I r to  a substantial  reduction  in  the  SMP  since  its  peak  in  the  late  1960's. 

; ^ ^ ^ i 

j Benefits:  Schools  or  institutions  may  choose  from  among  pasteurized  fluid  types 

of  unflavored  and  flavored  whole  milk,  low-fat  milk,  skim  milk,  and  cultured  butter- 
milk that  meet  state  and  local  standards  and  contain  vitamins  A and  D at  levels  speci- 
I fled  by  the  FDA. 

j Funding:  The  total  appropriation  for  the  SMP  for  FY  1994  is  $20.3  million.  The 
annually  adjusted  reimbursement  rate  for  each  half-pint  of  milk  sold  to  children  in 
I school  year  1993-1994  is  11  cents.  Half-pints  of  milk  served  free  at  local  option  are 
j reimbursed  at  cost. 

I The  Nutrition  Program  for  the  Elderly 

The  Nutrition  Program  for  the  Elderly  (NPE)  is  administered  by  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services  (HHS).  Under  provisions  of  the  Older 
Americans  Act  of  1965,  USD  A contributes  commodity  foods  and/or  cash  to  HHS 
programs  for  the  elderly.  USD  A provided  reimbursement  for  more  than  242  million 
I meals  served  in  FY  1993. 

Eligibility:  Age  is  the  only  factor  used  in  determining  eligibility.  People  age  60 
or  older,  and  their  spouses  of  any  age,  are  eligible  for  NPE  benefits.  Indian  Tribal 
Organizations  may  select  an  age  below  60  for  defining  an  “older”  person  for  their 
tribes. 

Benefits:  Under  the  NPE,  USDA  provides  cash  reimbursements  and/or  commod- 
ity foods  for  meals  served  through  HHS  programs.  Meals  served  by  a site  must  meet 
a specified  percentage  of  the  Recommended  Dietary  Allowances  (RDA)  in  order  to 
qualify  for  cash  or  commodity  assistance.  If  three  meals  are  served  daily,  they  must 
provide  100  percent  of  the  RDA;  two  meals  must  meet  two-thirds  of  the  RDA;  and 
one  meal,  one-third. 

Funding:  The  total  appropriation  for  the  NPE  for  FY  1994  is  $150  million. 


M Food  Program  Fact 

In  FY  1993,  an  average  of  nearly  920,000  meals  were  served  each  day 
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The  Food  Distribution  Program  on  Indian  Reservations 

The  Food  Distribution  Program  on  Indian  Reservations  (FDPIR)  provides 
monthly  food  packages  to  Native  Americans  living  on  or  near  a reservation.  Many 
Native  Americans  choose  to  participate  in  the  FDPIR  as  an  alternative  to  the  Food 
Stamp  Program  because  they  do  not  have  easy  access  to  food  stores,  or  because 
prices  are  very  high  in  nearby  stores. 

The  program  is  administered  at  the  Federal  level  by  FNS.  State  agencies  or 
Indian  Tribal  Organizations  are  responsible  for  all  aspects  of  program  operations, 
including  storage  and  distribution,  certification,  and  nutrition  education. 

Eligibility:  Native  American  households  are  certified  based  on  income, 
resources,  and  nonfinancial  criteria.  They  can  be  certified  as  eligible  for  participation 
for  a period  of  1 to  12  months,  depending  on  the  stability  of  the  household’s 
circumstances. 

Benefits:  The  food  packages  provided  through  FDPIR  are  designed  to  accommo- 
date the  special  health  needs  of  Native  Americans.  Many  of  the  foods  in  the  current 
food  package  were  recommended  by  a 1986  FNS  task  force  that  explored  ways  to 
modify  the  package  to  better  meet  the  distinct  health  needs  and  preferences  of  Native 
American  communities.  Typical  food  packages  weigh  between  50  and  75  pounds  and 
contain  canned  meats  and  fish  products;  vegetables,  fruits,  and  juices;  dried  beans; 
peanuts  or  peanut  butter;  milk,  butter,  and  cheese;  pasta,  flour,  and  grains;  adult  cere- 
als; corn  syrup  or  honey  ; and  vegetable  oil  and  shortening.  The  value  of  the  monthly 
food  package  for  FY  1993  was  $37.68  per  person. 

Funding:  The  total  appropriation  for  FDPIR  for  FY  1994  is  $68.6  million. 


■ Food  Program  Fact 

In  1993,  FNS  published  a series  of  12  health  and  nutrition  fact  sheets 
for  monthly  distribution  to  households  participating  in  FDPIR.  The  fact 
sheets  address  health  topics  of  concern  to  Native  Americans,  and 
include  healthy  recipes  using  foods  distributed  through  the  program. 


The  Emergency  Food  Assistance  Program 

Originally  named  the  Temporary  Emergency  Food  Assistance  Program,  TEFAP 
provides  needy  Americans,  including  low-income  and  unemployed  persons,  with 
USDA-donated  foods  for  household  use.  The  foods  are  free,  but  recipients  must  meet 
certain  eligibility  criteria.  States  designate  local  agencies  such  as  churches  and  food 
banks  to  distribute  the  food. 

The  program  was  authorized  in  1981  to  help  reduce  Federal  food  inventories  and 
storage  costs  by  distributing  surplus  commodities  to  the  needy.  The  1988  Hunger 
Prevention  Act  required  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  not  only  to  distribute  surplus 
foods  from  Federal  inventories,  but  also  to  purchase  an  additional  $120  million  worth 
of  food  for  distribution  to  needy  households. 

Eligibility:  Each  State  agency  must  establish  income-based  criteria  for  determin- 
ing eligibility.  An  acceptable  income  standard  may  include  participation  in  any  other 
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■ Food  Program  Fact 

Homeless  people  may  be  eligible  to  receive  benefits.  In  a nationally  rep- 
resentative survey  in  1986,  one-tenth  of  1 percent  of  TEFAP  recipients 

......  . identified  themselves  as  homeless. 

■ * # 


existing  Federal,  State,  or  local  food,  health,  or  welfare  program  for  which  income  is 
considered  as  a basis  for  eligibility.  States  may  adjust  the  income  criteria  based  on  the 
level  of  need  to  ensure  that  assistance  is  provided  only  to  those  in  need. 

Benefits:  An  estimated  23  million  food  packages  are  distributed  to  households 
each  year.  These  include  a variety  of  foods,  depending  on  market  conditions. 
Typically,  canned  and  dried  fruit,  canned  vegetables,  canned  meats,  peanut  butter, 
butter,  and  cornmeal  are  available. 

Funding:  The  total  appropriation  for  TEFAP  for  FY  1994  is  $120  million  ($80 
million  for  the  purchase  of  commodities  and  $40  million  for  administrative  funding). 

Food  Donations  to  Charitable  Institutions,  Soup  Kitchens,  and 
Food  Banks 

Thousands  of  charitable  institutions  throughout  the  country  rely  on  foods  donated 
by  USDAto  help  provide  meals  to  needy  people.  These  institutions  range  from  churches 
operating  community  kitchens  for  the  homeless  and  destitute,  to  orphanages,  to  homes 
for  the  elderly.  Other  eligible  institutions  include  Meals-on-Wheels  programs,  soup 
kitchens,  temporary  shelters,  correctional  institutions  offering  rehabilitative  activities, 
group  homes  for  the  mentally  retarded,  and  hospitals  that  offer  general  and  long-term 
health  care.  Food  donated  to  charitable  institutions  comes  from  agricultural  surpluses 
acquired  by  USD  A as  part  of  its  price  stabilization  and  surplus  removal  authority. 

Congress  created  the  Food  Distribution  Program  for  Soup  Kitchens  and  Food 
Banks  through  Section  110  of  the  Hunger  Prevention  Act  of  1988.  Its  primary  purpose 
is  to  serve  the  homeless. 

Eligibility:  To  participate,  institutions  must  be  nonprofit  and  serve  meals  on  a 
regular  basis.  They  may  be  either  public  institutions  or  nonprofit  private  institutions. 
Interested  institutions  may  apply  for  participation  to  their  State’s  distributing  agency, 
which  determines  eligibility  based  on  standards  set  by  USDA. 

Benefits:  Throughout  the  year,  USDA  acquires  a variety  of  foods  through  its  pro- 
grams designed  to  stabilize  farm  prices.  This  food  is  processed,  packaged,  and  trans- 
ported to  designated  locations  within  each  state. 

Charitable  institutions  generally  receive  butter,  cereal  and  grain  products,  rice, 
rolled  wheat  and  oats,  bulgur,  macaroni  and  spaghetti,  peanut  and  oil  products,  and 


H Food  Program  Fact 

In  1993,  charitable  institutions  distributed  more  than  $85.9  million  worth 
of  food.  Soup  kitchens  and  food  banks  distributed  more  than  $34  million 
worth  of  food. 
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vegetable  oil  and  shortening.  Other  foods,  including  meats,  fruits,  and  vegetables, 
may  become  available  when  surpluses  exist. 

For  soup  kitchens  and  food  banks,  the  commodities  generally  available  include 
canned  and  frozen  meats,  nonfat  dry  milk,  and  canned  fruits  and  vegetables. 

Funding:  The  appropriation  for  soup  kitchens  and  food  banks  for  FY  1994  is  $40 
million.  Additional  foods  may  be  provided  out  of  agricultural  surpluses  as  they 
become  available. 

There  is  no  appropriation  for  charitable  institutions,  which  receive  donations  of 
available  surplus  commodities. 

The  Nutrition  Assistance  Programs  in  Puerto  Rico  and  the 
Commonwealth  of  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands 

The  Nutrition  Assistance  Program  (NAP)  for  Puerto  Rico  provides  a block  grant 
to  the  Commonwealth  to  give  cash  to  the  needy  for  the  purchase  of  food.  The  grant 
can  also  be  used  to  fund  up  to  50  percent  of  Puerto  Rico’s  administrative  expenses,  or 
to  fund  special  projects  related  to  food  production  and  distribution. 

The  program  for  the  Commonwealth  of  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands  (CNMI) 
provides  annual  block  grant  funds  for  food  assistance  to  the  needy.  The  Northern 
Marianas  program  uses  food  coupons,  similar  to  Food  Stamps  used  in  the  50  States. 

Eligibility:  Puerto  Rico  and  the  CNMI  determine  eligibility  and  allotments  for 
their  programs  based  on  household  size,  income,  assets,  and  other  factors. 

Benefits:  The  NAP  in  Puerto  Rico  served  an  average  of  1.44  million  people  in 
FY  1993.  Average  monthly  benefits  were  $57.26. 

The  NAP  in  the  Commonwealth  of  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands  served  an  aver- 
age of  2,880  people  each  month  in  FY  1993.  Average  benefits  were  $71.56  per  month. 

Funding:  The  total  appropriation  for  the  NAP  in  Puerto  Rico  for  FY  1994  is 
$1,091  billion.  The  total  appropriation  for  the  Northern  Marianas  is  $3.7  million, 
which  has  remained  unchanged  since  the  program  began  in  1982. 


■ Food  Program  Fact 

The  Puerto  Rico  Department  of  Social  Services,  which  administers 
NAP,  also  administers  a secondary  program  called  the  Special  Wage 
Incentive  Program.  Participating  employers  hire  NAP  recipients  and 
train  them  to  hold  jobs  in  their  firms.  For  the  first  5 months,  recipients 
continue  to  receive  their  full  NAP  benefit.  Beginning  in  the  sixth  month, 
NAP  benefits  are  recalculated  in  light  of  the  wage  which  the  recipient 
earns  from  the  employer. 

The  Commonwealth  of  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands  prints  its  own 
coupons  in  two  varieties.  One  may  be  used  to  buy  any  eligible  foods; 
the  other,  which  makes  up  25  percent  of  each  recipients  allotment,  may 
be  used  only  to  buy  foods  manufactured  in  the  commonwealth.  This  is 
done  to  bolster  the  local  economy  by  encouraging  consumption  of 
domestic  foods. 
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How  To  Apply  for  FNS  Food  Programs 

Those  wishing  to  apply  for  any  of  the  15  food  assistance  programs  that  FNS 
operates  must  do  so  through  the  appropriate  State  or  local  agency,  since  the  programs 
are  administered  at  the  State  and  local  levels  by  various  public  and  private  organiza- 
tions. In  general,  applicants  for  the  three  largest  programs  should  contact  their  local 
agencies  as  follows: 

■ Food  Stamp  Program:  State  welfare  agency 

■ School  Lunch  or  School  Breakfast  Program  (free  and  reduced  price  meals): 

Neighborhood  school  or  local  school  authority 

■ WIC  Program:  State  or  local  public  health  office 

For  programs  not  listed  above.  State  and  local  welfare  agencies,  health  depart- 
ments, or  education  agencies  should  be  able  to  provide  information  about  what  pro- 
grams are  available  and  how  and  where  to  apply. 

For  More  Information  About  USDA  Food  Assistance  Programs 

For  more  information  about  any  of  the  programs  listed  above,  contact:  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Food  and  Nutrition  Service,  Public  Information  Staff, 
Room  819,  3101  Park  Center  Drive,  Alexandria,  VA  22302-1594,  or  telephone  (703) 
305-2286. 

Food  Assistance  in  Response  to  Disasters 

USDAs  Food  and  Nutrition  Service  (FNS)  is  the  primary  agency  responsible  for 
providing  Federal  food  assistance  in  response  to  disasters.  FNS  provides  Federal  food 
assistance  through  two  programs:  (1)  the  USDA  Food  Distribution  Program  and  (2) 
the  Disaster  Food  Stamp  Program. 

USDA  Food  Distribution  Program  (Donated  Foods) 

FNS  can  provide  USDA  donated  food  assistance  through  State  distributing  agen- 
cies. Upon  request  from  the  State,  FNS  is  responsible  for  procuring  food  and  trans- 
porting it  to  designated  staging  areas  in  each  affected  State.  The  State  distributing 
agencies  are  responsible  for  receiving,  allocating,  and  distributing  the  food  to  prepa- 
ration or  distribution  sites.  The  American  Red  Cross,  or  other  disaster  relief  agency,  is 
responsible  for  receiving,  preparing,  and  serving  food  in  mass  care  facilities.  FNS 
staff  work  with  the  State  agency  to  determine  what  USDA  food  stocks  are  available 
in  inventory  in  the  State,  for  example  in  local  schools  and  State  warehouses  that  are 
near  the  affected  disaster  area  and  that  can  be  used  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  affected 
population. 

In  addition  to  making  foods  available  for  congregate  meal  service,  the  State 
agency  may  request  federally  donated  commodities  for  distribution  to  affected  house- 
holds, if  it  is  determined  that  commercial  channels  of  trade  are  closed. 
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Disaster  Food  Stamp  Program 

When  the  commercial  channels  of  trade  are  still  operable  or  have  been  restored, 
the  Governor  may  request  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  the  authority  to  implement 
the  disaster  provisions  of  the  Food  Stamp  Act. 

FNS  notifies  the  State  of  its  decision  on  the  disaster  request.  If  approval  is 
granted,  FNS  provides  on-site  guidance  for  establishing  and  operating  the  Disaster 
Food  Stamp  Program.  FNS  ensures  that  an  adequate  supply  of  Food  Stamp  coupons 
is  available.  State  and  local  welfare  agencies  are  responsible  for  determining  the  eli- 
gibility of  households  to  receive  disaster  Food  Stamps  and  for  issuing  the  benefits. 
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8 Natural  Resources  and 
» Environment 


The  public  depends  on  the  country’s  natural  resources  for  food,  shelter,  clothing, 
energy,  recreation,  and  clean  air  and  water.  USD  A programs,  research,  and  tech- 
nical assistance  focus  on  conserving  and  managing  our  natural  resources,  and  we  are 
doing  this  more  and  more  within  an  “ecosystem  framework”  geared  to  sustain  these 
resources  for  future  generations.  That  means  we  consider  linkages  among  people, 
plants,  animals,  soil,  water,  and  air  so  that  our  actions  benefit  the  complete  ecosys- 
tems and  the  entire  country. 


■ Forest  Service  Overview 

Of  the  1.6  billion  acres  of  forest  and  rangeland  in  the  United  States,  the  Forest 
Service  manages  191.6  million  acres.  This  is  8.3  percent  of  the  United  States,  an 
area  about  the  size  of  Texas  plus  10  percent.  This  land  is  divided  into  155  national 
forests  (187.2  million  acres),  20  national  grasslands  (3.9  million  acres),  and  103  pur- 
chase units  and  other  areas  (474,000  acres).  Congress  has  set  aside  34.6  million  acres 
of  national  forest  and  grassland— an  area  the  size  of  Alabama— as  wilderness.  Other 
portions  of  the  national  forests  and  grasslands  have  been  designated  as  national  mon- 
ument areas  (3.3  million  acres),  national  recreation  areas  (2.4  million  acres),  national 
game  refuges  and  wildlife  preserves  (1.2  million  acres),  national  wild  and  scenic 
rivers  (487,000  acres),  national  primitive  areas  (174,000  acres),  national  volcanic 
monument  areas  (137,000),  national  scenic-research  areas  (6,600  acres),  and  national 
historic  areas  (6,500  acres). 

Of  the  736.7  million  acres  of  forest  (not  including  rangeland)  in  the  United 
States,  the  Forest  Service  manages  more  than  all  other  Federal  agencies  combined: 

Forest  owner/manager: 

Million  Acres 


Federal  Government 249.1 

Forest  Service 139.9 

Bureau  of  Land  Management 36.6 

National  Park  Service  and  others 72.6 

Non-Federal  Government 487.5 

State 54.7 

County,  municipal,  and  private 432.8 


The  Forest  Service  provides  leadership  in  the  management,  protection,  and  use 
of  the  Nation’s  forests  and  rangelands.  The  agency  is  dedicated  to  multiple-use  man- 
agement of  these  lands  for  sustained  yields  of  renewable  resources  such  as  wood, 
water,  forage,  wildlife,  and  recreation.  Within  this  framework,  the  Forest  Service 
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seeks  to  promote  diverse,  healthy,  and  sustainable  ecosystems  by  restoring  and  sus- 
taining the  integrity  of  soil,  air,  water,  biological  diversity,  and  ecological  processes. 

Through  a policy  of  ecosystem  management,  the  agency  strives  to  bring  people 
into  balance  with  the  land,  meeting  the  resource  needs  of  communities,  regions,  and 
the  Nation  as  well  as  those  of  generations  to  come. 

In  accordance  with  the  Forest  and  Rangeland  Renewable  Resources  Planning 
Act  of  1974  (RPA),  the  Forest  Service’s  RPA  Strategic  Plan  of  1990  emphasizes  four 
themes:  (1)  enhancing  recreation,  wildlife,  and  fisheries,  (2)  producing  environmen- 
tally acceptable  commodities,  (3)  improving  scientific  knowledge  about  natural 
resources,  and  (4)  responding  to  global  resource  issues. 


■ Forest  Service  Mission 

The  Forest  Service  carries  out  its  mission  by  (1)  managing  the  national  forests  and 
grasslands  (collectively  known  as  the  National  Forest  System,  or  NFS),  (2) 
advising  and  assisting  State  and  private  foresters,  (3)  conducting  research  in  forestry, 
forest  resources,  and  forest  product  utilization,  and  (4)  supporting  resource  conserva- 
tion and  sustainable  development  abroad. 

In  FY  1992,  funding  amounted  to  $2,887  million  for  the  NFS,  $173  million  for 
State  and  private  forestry,  $207  million  for  forest  research,  and  $10  million  for  inter- 
national forestry.  In  each  area.  Forest  Service  programs  emphasize  the  value  of  all 
forest  resources  and  the  need  to  manage  lands  holistically  instead  of  exploiting  indi- 
vidual resources.  This  ecological  approach  promotes  diverse  and  productive  habitats 
for  fish  and  wildlife  while  providing  recreation  opportunities,  forest  products,  clean 
air  and  water,  and  a long-term  ecosystem  sustainability  that  benefits  both  the  land  and 
the  people  living  on  it.  Every  national  forest  has  at  least  one  project  designed  to 
demonstrate  the  principles  of  ecosystem  management. 


P Management  of  the  National  Forest  System 

The  Forest  Service  follows  these  ecological  principles  in  managing  the  lands, 
wildlife  and  fisheries,  recreational  facilities,  forest  and  rangeland,  watersheds 
and  air,  and  minerals  and  energy  on  the  191-million-acre  NFS. 

Lands 

The  Forest  Service’s  lands  program  identifies  NFS  boundaries,  acquires  new 
land  for  the  NFS,  and  secures  public  access  to  NFS  lands.  In  FY  1992,  the  Forest 
Service  purchased  156,592  acres  of  new  land  and  exchanged  38,574  acres  of  NFS 
land  for  69,102  acres  of  non-Federal  land.  Much  of  this  land  lay  in  wilderness  areas, 
national  recreation  areas,  wild  and  scenic  river  corridors,  and  other  congressionally 
designated  areas.  Other  tracts  were  acquired  to  protect  critical  wetlands,  riparian 
areas,  and  habitat  for  threatened  and  endangered  species. 

Virtually  all  activities  on  the  NFS  depend  on  the  Forest  Development  Road 
System,  with  its  369,000  miles  of  road  and  8,000  bridges.  During  FY  1992,  25  per- 
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cent  of  the  road  system  was  designed  for  use  by  passenger  cars;  57  percent  was 
intended  for  use  by  high-clearance  vehicles  such  as  pickup  trucks;  and  18  percent  was 
closed  to  motorized  traffic  in  order  to  protect  wildlife  habitat. 

Wildlife,  Fish,  and  Rare  Plants 

The  NFS  provides  diverse  habitats— including  more  than  80,000  miles  of 
streams  and  nearly  2 million  acres  of  lakes— for  more  than  3,000  species  of  fish, 
birds,  mammals,  reptiles,  and  amphibians,  as  well  as  for  more  than  3,000  rare  plant 
species.  Of  728  species  Federally  listed  as  threatened  or  endangered,  243  species  (33 
percent)  are  found  on  NFS  lands.  Forest  Service  activities  are  designed  to  enhance 
fish  and  wildlife  habitat  and  to  protect  threatened,  endangered,  and  sensitive  species. 

In  managing  habitat,  the  Forest  Service  cooperates  with  44  State  fish  and  wildlife 
agencies  and  with  49  other  Federal  agencies  and  conservation  groups.  In  FY  1992, 
through  its  Wildlife  Challenge  Cost-Share  program,  the  Forest  Service  turned  $11.5 
million  of  Federal  funding  into  $26.7  million  worth  of  habitat  improvements  in  2,111 
projects  on  242,761  acres. 

Conservation  projects  carried  out  by  the  Forest  Service  include  developing 
spawning  beds  for  fish,  stabilizing  stream  channels,  making  potholes  for  waterfowl, 
developing  new  fishing  lakes,  and  conducting  prescribed  burning.  Major  habitat  man- 
agement efforts  are  currently  under  way  for  several  salmon  species  and  for  the  black- 
footed ferret,  Mexican  spotted  owl,  northern  goshawk,  northern  spotted  owl, 
red-cockaded  woodpecker,  smooth  purple  coneflower,  and  (in  conjunction  with  other 
agencies)  the  California  spotted  owl  and  grizzly  bear. 

Recreation 

The  Forest  Service  provides  more  recreation  area  than  any  other  Federal  agency, 
and  twice  as  much  as  the  National  Parks.  The  national  forest  trail  system  is  the  largest 
in  the  Nation,  with  more  than  120,000  miles  of  trails  for  hiking,  riding,  and  cross- 
country skiing.  Visitors  to  the  NFS  are  attracted  by  5,993  campgrounds  and  picnic 
areas,  323  swimming  developments,  1,216  boating  sites,  and  250  winter  sports  sites. 

If  all  these  sites  were  fully  occupied  at  the  same  time,  they  would  accommodate  1.8 
million  people.  In  FY  1992,  the  NFS  hosted  more  than  691  million  visitors  for  a total 
of  288  million  visitor  days  (a  visitor  day  is  12  hours  of  recreation  use),  including  49.1 
million  activity  days  of  recreational  fishing  and  26  million  activity  days  of  sport 
hunting. 

But  the  nature  of  recreation  is  changing.  Providing  fishing  and  hunting  opportu- 
nities along  with  camping,  hiking,  boating,  swimming,  and  skiing  facilities  is  no 
longer  enough.  The  public  wants  educational  opportunities,  interpretation  of  natural 
and  cultural  resources,  special  areas  to  learn  about  the  environment,  and,  most  impor- 
tantly, involvement  in  caring  for  the  land.  The  visitors  themselves  are  also  changing 
to  include  more  senior  citizens,  Americans  with  disabilities,  and  people  of  diverse 
ethnic  backgrounds. 

The  Forest  Service  maintains  more  than  50  large  information  centers  with  more 
than  6 million  visitors  annually.  Interpretive  programs  designed  to  improve  access  to 
and  understanding  of  cultural  resources  include  “Windows  on  the  Past”  programs,  in 
which  over  2 million  visitors  participated  in  FY  1992.  In  cooperation  with  other 
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Federal  agencies,  the  Forest  Service  evaluates  recreational  facilities  to  identify  and 
remove  accessibility  barriers  for  the  elderly  and  those  with  disabilities.  In  FY  1992, 
through  its  volunteer  recruitment  and  Challenge  Cost-Share  programs,  the  Forest 
Service  elicited  more  than  $67.5  million  of  partner  contributions  to  NFS  recreational 
programs  and  facilities. 

Forests  and  Timber 

Forest  management  on  the  NFS  includes  reforestation,  care  of  forest  vegetation, 
inventory  of  forest  reserves,  and  timber  harvest  in  a manner  that  ensures  environmen- 
tal quality  and  meets  a variety  of  forest  plan  objectives  for  wood  products,  wildlife 
habitat,  water  quality,  and  recreational  settings.  In  FY  1992,  the  Forest  Service  refor- 
ested 492,000  acres  with  over  50  different  species  of  trees  (partly  to  restore  lands 
devastated  by  severe  fires  from  1987  to  1989).  Over  one  million  understocked  acres 
remained  in  need  of  reforestation,  a decrease  of  46,000  acres  from  1991. 

Less  than  half  of  the  NFS’s  191  million  acres  produces  crops  of  industrial  wood. 
These  commercial  forests  contain  47  percent  of  the  Nation’s  standing  softwood  saw- 
timber  inventory.  In  FY  1987  (the  last  year  for  which  data  were  available),  the  NFS 
provided  13  percent  of  the  total  wood  volume  harvested  in  the  United  States.  The 
NFS’s  commercial  forests  help  furnish  the  Nation  with  paper  products  and  with  the 
lumber  and  plywood  needed  for  housing  and  industrial  uses. 

Timber  management  involves  preparing  sales  by  selecting  the  means  of  harvest 
appropriate  for  the  particular  soil  conditions  involved  and  taking  the  measures  neces- 
sary to  protect  the  environment.  In  FY  1992,  the  Forest  Service  sold  4.5  billion  board 
feet  of  timber  and  harvested  7.2  billion  board  feet  (some  had  been  sold  in  previous 
years).  Timber  sale  revenues  ($1,077  billion)  continued  to  exceed  program  costs 
($821.9  million).  Clearcuts  decreased  by  13  percent  from  the  previous  fiscal  year  as 
the  Forest  Service  continues  to  shift  to  other  regeneration  methods. 

Rangeland 

The  Forest  Service  manages  over  97  million  acres  of  rangeland  in  33  States. 
Healthy  rangeland  provides  livestock  forage,  stable  soils,  quality  wildlife  habitat, 
and  clean  and  abundant  water.  The  Forest  Service’s  rangeland  management  program 
reflects  an  ecological  approach  emphasizing  restoration  of  rangelands,  their  long- 
term health,  and  meaningful  participation  in  maintaining  them  by  the  people 
who  share  them. 

In  FY  1992,  the  Forest  Service  administered  9,940  paid  permits  for  9.4  million 
animal  unit  months  of  grazing  by  cattle,  horses,  sheep,  and  goats.  In  addition,  over 
3,000  wild  horses  and  burros  grazed  on  NFS  lands.  In  coordination  with  permittees, 
volunteers,  and  other  agencies,  the  Forest  Service  treated  36,475  acres  for  noxious 
weeds,  made  4,157  structural  improvements  such  as  fences  and  water  developments, 
and  made  other  improvements  such  as  seeding,  prescribed  burning,  and  mechanical 
treatments  on  108,311  acres  of  NFS  rangeland.  Funded  in  FY  1992  at  $48  million, 
the  Forest  Service’s  rangeland  management  program  returned  $10.8  billion  from 
grazing  fees. 
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Watersheds  and  Air 

. Much  of  the  Nation’s  water  supply  flows  from  NFS  lands.  Through  its  watershed 

management  programs,  the  Forest  Service  prevents  soil  loss  or  damage  and  protects 
I water  quality  from  the  effects  of  roadbuilding  and  other  land-disturbing  activities. 

1 The  agency  also  rehabilitates  abandoned  minelands  and  other  abused  areas  and 
,j  secures  water  needed  for  NFS  activities.  In  FY  1992,  improvement  projects  were 

j completed  on  36,201  acres  of  the  NFS.  In  addition,  over  36,500  acres  were  treated 

with  emergency  measures  to  prevent  the  loss  of  life,  property,  and  other  important 
downstream  values  as  a result  of  wildfire. 

i|  In  cooperation  with  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  (EPA),  the  Forest 

! Service  monitors  air  quality  at  over  55  visibility  monitoring  sites.  The  agency  works 
with  the  EPA,  the  States,  and  interested  parties  to  address  regional  air  quality 
^ concerns. 

Minerals  and  Energy 

Exploration,  development,  and  production  of  energy  and  mineral  resources  on 
the  NFS  provide  employment,  raise  revenues  for  the  U.S.  Treasury,  and  contribute  to 
' the  growth  and  security  of  the  Nation.  The  Forest  Service’s  mineral  and  geology 
I management  program  is  designed  to  maximize  these  benefits  while  ensuring  that 

I appropriate  protection  is  given  to  the  environment  and  other  resource  values,  and  that 

j the  land  is  restored.  During  FY  1992,  about  9 million  acres  of  the  NFS  were  under 
i!  lease  for  oil,  gas,  coal,  geothermal  energy,  and  other  leasable  minerals.  In  addition, 
there  were  about  7,000  active  mine  sites  on  the  NSF  for  gold,  silver,  copper,  zinc,  and 
j other  locatable  minerals,  and  over  1,000  pits  and  quarries  for  extracting  sand,  gravel, 

: stone,  and  other  mineral  materials.  Funded  in  FY  1992  at  $34.3  million,  the  minerals 

I and  geology  management  program  generated  $169.9  million  in  receipts. 

S Assistance  to  State  and  Private  Foresters 

The  Forest  Service  is  committed  to  the  sound  management,  protection,  and  use  of 
the  more  than  600  million  acres  of  forest  in  the  United  States  that  are  beyond  the 
boundaries  of  the  NFS.  The  agency  cooperates  with  State  foresters,  other  State  and 
Federal  agencies,  county  and  municipal  officials,  nongovernmental  organizations, 
and  private  industry  in  multiresource  management  and  stewardship,  forest  health  and 
protection,  rural  community  assistance,  urban  and  community  forestry,  and  natural 
resource  conservation  education. 

Multiresource  Management  and  Stewardship 

Nonindustrial  private  landowners  provide  51  percent  of  the  Nation’s  current  tim- 
ber supply  and  hold  57  percent  of  the  Nation’s  timberlands  (28  percent  is  publicly 
owned  and  15  percent  is  owned  by  the  forest  industry),  including  marginal  and  envi- 
ronmentally sensitive  agricultural  lands  that  could  be  reforested  to  meet  growing 
demand  for  timber  and  to  sequester  carbon  dioxide  to  combat  global  climate  change. 
Through  its  Forest  Stewardship  Program,  the  Forest  Service  provides  technical  assis- 
tance to  landowners  to  encourage  the  long-term  multiple-use  management  of  nonin- 
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dustrial  private  forest  land.  The  Forest  Service  shares  the  costs  of  implementing  stew- 
ardship practices  such  as  timber  production,  forest  protection,  soil  and  water  conser- 
vation, wildlife  habitat  improvement,  and  forest  recreation  enhancement. 

As  of  FY  1992,  a total  of  43,998  stewardship  plans  encompassing  3,672,305 
acres  nationwide  had  been  developed.  As  part  of  the  Stewardship  Incentive  Program, 
the  Forest  Service  planted  46.8  million  trees  in  FY  1992.  Under  the  Forestry 
Incentives  and  Agriculture  Conservation  Programs,  trees  were  planted  on  146,031 
acres  and  on  102,853  acres,  respectively,  and  timber  stand  improvement  was  con- 
ducted under  the  two  programs  on  27,622  acres  and  29,988  acres,  respectively. 

Through  its  Tree  Improvement  Program,  the  Forest  Service  provides  technical 
and  financial  assistance  to  State  forestry  programs  to  benefit  nonindustrial  private 
landowners.  The  program  helps  improve  forest  productivity  by  producing  high- 
quality,  genetically  improved  tree  seed.  In  FY  1992,  about  1.3  billion  tree  seedlings 
were  planted,  about  half  on  1 million  acres  of  State,  local  government,  and  nonindus- 
trial private  lands,  including  eroding  land  retired  from  crop  production. 

The  Forest  Service  also  provides  specialized  assistance  to  loggers  and  wood 
processors  through  programs  that  promote  better  wood  utilization  and  that  develop 
energy  from  renewable  resources,  thereby  reducing  the  amount  of  timber  needed  for 
consumer  goods.  In  coordination  with  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  and  State  agen- 
cies, the  Forest  Service  provides  expertise,  information,  and  technical  assistance  to 
landowners  in  watershed  improvement  and  flood  prevention  projects. 


■ Forest  Health  and  Protection 

The  Forest  Service  is  committed  to  preserving  the  health  of  the  Nation’s  forests 
and  protecting  them  from  wildfire  through  its  forest  pest  management  and  coop- 
erative fire  protection  programs. 

Forest  Pest  Management 

The  Forest  Service  provides  protection  from  insects  and  diseases  on  all  Federal 
and  non-Federal  forest  lands.  In  cooperation  with  other  Federal  agencies,  the  Forest 
Service  is  developing  biological  methods  of  controlling  forest  pests,  including  releas- 
ing pest  predators  and  parasites  and  using  behavioral  chemicals  such  as  sex  attrac- 
tants  to  control  pest  populations.  Biological  controls  are  often  less  expensive,  longer 
lasting,  and  safer  for  the  environment  than  traditional  pest  control  methods  based  on 
chemical  pesticides. 

In  FY  1992,  forest  pest  management  expenditures  were  $69  million  ($52  million 
in  Federal  funds  and  $17  million  in  State  and  other  funds).  Federal  funds  supported 
all  program  and  suppression  activities  on  Federal  lands  plus  34  percent  of  program 
activities  and  57  percent  of  suppression  activities  on  State  and  private  lands. 
Nationwide,  about  1.7  million  acres  of  forest  were  treated  for  pests. 
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Fire  Management 

In  FY  1992,  the  Forest  Service  fought  11,228  fires  on  530,000  acres  of  the  NFS, 
and  provided  fire-fighting  assistance  to  States  and  other  Federal  agencies.  The  Forest 
Service  cooperates  with  State  and  local  agencies  in  preventing  wildfires  by  managing 
fuels  and  by  relating  information  to  county  planners,  developers,  architects,  land- 
scape designers,  and  insurance  companies.  The  agency  recognizes  that  fire  is  a funda- 
mental ecological  process  and  plays  a vital  role  in  sustaining  healthy,  productive 
conditions  in  fire-adapted  ecosystems  throughout  the  United  States.  The  agency  is 
incorporating  fire  ecology  principles  into  its  fire  management  plans. 


■ Rural  Community  Assistance 

In  cooperation  with  the  USD  A Rural  Development  Administration  and  State  rural 
development  councils,  the  Forest  Service  helps  rural  communities  expand  and 
diversify  their  economies  through  the  wise  use  of  natural  resources.  In  pursuing  rural 
development,  the  Forest  Service  and  its  partners 

■ promote  community-led  efforts  that  include  the  entire  community  (not  just  the 
business  sector); 

■ take  a comprehensive,  cooperative  approach; 

I ■ act  strategically  to  address  local  needs; 

I ■ invest  for  the  long  term,  shunning  quick-fix  approaches; 

■ address  diverse  problems,  conditions,  and  situations  in  a flexible  manner; 
j ■ create  partnerships  to  meet  community  needs; 

i ■ emphasize  wise  use  of  natural  resources  to  achieve  community  goals; 

I ■ strengthen  communities  through  economic  diversification; 

■ sustain  a balance  between  economic  development  and  environmental 
concerns;  and 

■ stress  technical  over  financial  assistance. 

In  addition  to  working  with  other  agencies,  the  Forest  Service  has  implemented 
its  own  rural  development  projects,  including  the  promotion  of  new  tourism,  the 
expansion  of  recreational  facilities,  the  exploitation  of  new  timber  bridge  technolo- 
gies, and  the  construction  of  new  value-added  wood  processing  facilities. 

I ■ Urban  and  Community  Forestry 

j 

In  cooperation  with  municipal  authorities  and  State  forestry  agencies,  the  Forest 
Service  plants  and  cares  for  trees,  shrubs,  and  other  vegetation  in  cities,  towns,  and 
s communities  nationwide.  The  urban  and  community  forestry  program  is  designed  to 
improve  the  soil,  water,  and  air  in  urban  areas  and  to  enhance  the  well-being  of  those 
who  live  there.  In  FY  1992,  technical  and  financial  assistance  was  provided  to  almost 
f 14,000  communities  across  the  United  States.  In  addition,  the  Forest  Service  sup- 
! ported  efforts  to  study  urban  forests  and  to  document  their  costs  and  benefits. 
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Natural  Resource  Conservation  Education 


The  Forest  Service’s  resource  conservation  education  programs  are  designed  to 
promote  the  understanding  of  natural  resources  and  ecosystems  as  well  as  their 
use,  management,  conservation,  interrelationships,  and  values  to  society.  In  FY  1992, 
in  cooperation  with  schools,  private  industry,  and  local.  State,  and  Federal  agencies, 
the  Forest  Service  sponsored  over  150  educational  projects  nationwide  with  names 
such  as  Project  Learning  Tree,  Investigating  Your  Environment,  and  Urban 
Treehouse.  Two  well-established  educational  programs,  Smokey  Bear  and  Woodsy 
Owl,  are  specifically  designed  to  promote  outdoor  fire  safety  and  prevent  pollution. 

Smokey  Bear 

In  1994,  Smokey  Bear  celebrates  50  years  of  forest  fire  prevention.  The  Forest 
Service  began  a forest  fire  prevention  program  during  World  War  II,  and  in  1944,  a 
bear  was  introduced  as  the  program  symbol.  “Smokey  says— Care  WILL  prevent  9 
out  of  10  forest  fires!”  announced  the  first  poster.  In  1950,  a bear  cub  survived  a New 
Mexico  forest  fire.  Nursed  back  to  health  by  the  Forest  Service,  he  came  to  live  in  the 
National  Zoo  in  Washington,  DC,  as  the  living  fire  prevention  symbol. 

Woodsy  Owl 

Woodsy  Owl  is  a fanciful,  colorful,  wise  owl  designed  to  appeal  especially  to 
young  children.  Woodsy  and  his  slogan,  “Give  a hoot.  Don’t  pollute,”  are  recognized 
in  more  than  90  percent  of  households  with  children  under  10.  The  Woodsy  Owl  cam- 
paign was  launched  by  the  Forest  Service  in  1971.  Woodsy  warns  against  litter  and 
vandalism  as  well  as  air,  water,  and  noise  pollution. 


■ Research 

The  Forest  Service  operates  a forestry  research  program  of  unparalleled  size  and 
scope.  The  program  is  designed  to  protect  the  Nation’s  natural  resources  on  all 
1.6  billion  acres  of  its  forests  and  rangelands  while  gaining  maximum  benefit  from 
their  use  and  minimizing  the  effects  of  human  intervention  on  the  environment.  The 
principal  areas  of  Forest  Service  research  are  forest  protection,  resource  analysis,  for- 
est management,  forest  environment,  and  forest  products  and  harvesting. 

Forest  Protection 

Forest  protection  research  develops  improved  methods  of  preventing,  predicting, 
controlling,  and  reducing  the  damage  caused  by  pests  and  wildfires.  Research  on  for- 
est-atmosphere interactions  is  used  to  monitor  and  predict  global  change  effects  on 
forests  and  pest  dynamics  caused  by  climate,  air  pollutants,  and  other  changing 
atmospheric  factors.  The  program  focuses  on  learning  more  about  the  beneficial  func- 
tions and  uses  of  fire,  insects,  and  micro-organisms,  and  the  ways  in  which  they  are 
needed  to  maintain  healthy,  productive  forest  and  rangeland  ecosystems. 
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Resource  Analysis 

Resource  analysis  research  provides  a scientific  basis  for  assessing  the  current 
and  future  condition  of  forest  resources  as  well  as  forest  product  markets  and  invest- 
ments, both  foreign  and  domestic.  It  also  develops  methods  for  improving  manage- 
j ment  of  recreation,  wilderness,  and  urban  forest  resources. 

I Forest  Management 

I Forest  management  research  is  designed  to  improve  forest  health,  quality,  and 
; productivity  by  developing  forest  management  practices  that  are  biologically,  eco- 
nomically, and  environmentally  sound.  Research  is  directed  toward  understanding  the 
physical,  genetic,  and  biological  factors  that  control  the  development  of  individual 
trees,  forest  stands,  and  natural  ecosystems.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  science  that  main- 
tains and  promotes  biological  diversity. 

Forest  Environment 

Forest  environment  research  provides  leadership  for  developing  the  knowledge, 
techniques,  and  strategies  needed  to  manage,  protect,  and  enhance  forest,  rangeland, 
and  associated  aquatic  ecosystems.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  sustaining  biological 
i diversity,  ecological  processes,  and  water,  fish,  and  wildlife  resources. 

Forest  Products  and  Harvesting 

I Forest  products  and  harvesting  research  provides  the  science  and  technology 
I needed  to  produce,  harvest,  and  use  wood  products  in  ways  that  are  safe,  efficient, 
j and  environmentally  beneficial.  Research  concentrates  on  obtaining  the  optimum 
i:  yield  from  harvested  forest  resources  through  environmentally  acceptable  processing 
j;  systems  and  through  an  enhanced  understanding  of  resources. 


■ International  Forestry 

Responsibility  for  global  stewardship  is  shared  by  the  entire  Forest  Service.  The 
NFS  sets  an  example  of  ecologically  sound,  sustainable  management;  the  State 
! and  Private  Forestry  Program  shares  resource  management  experience  with  others  in 
ji  the  world;  and  the  Research  Program  conducts  studies  with  implications  for  global 
I forest  management. 

li  In  addition  to  these  efforts,  the  Forest  Service  has  identified  overseas  areas  con- 
||  taining  forest  ecosystems  of  vital  global  importance.  The  agency  implements  pro- 
j|  grams  designed  to  support  sustainable  forest  management,  in  coordination  with 
( foreign  governments  and  other  Federal  agencies. 

j Two  major  forest  ecosystems,  the  Amazon  Basin  and  the  humid  tropical  forest 
area  shared  by  Belize,  Guatemala,  and  Mexico,  have  been  identified  as  focus  areas. 
Primary  Forest  Service  program  objectives  in  these  regions  are  (1)  protection  and 
: conservation  of  forest  resources,  (2)  increased  understanding  of  forest  ecosystems, 

I and  (3)  sustainable  management  of  forests  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  living  there. 
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Human  Resource  Programs 


The  Forest  Service’s  Human  Resources  Programs  carry  out  high-priority  conser- 
vation work  while  providing  job  opportunities  and  training  to  youths,  the  elderly, 
people  with  disabilities,  and  the  unemployed,  underemployed,  and  economically  dis- 
advantaged. Programs  include  the  Job  Corps,  Senior  Community  Service 
Employment  Program,  Volunteers  in  the  National  Forests,  and  Youth  Conservation 
Corps. 

In  FY  1992,  these  programs  offered  employment  and  skills  training  to  142,468 
persons;  for  an  investment  of  $91.5  million,  a value  of  $126.3  million  was  returned. 
The  participants  fought  fires,  planted  trees,  improved  timber  stands,  provided  clerical 
support,  and  constructed  roads,  trails,  fences,  campgrounds,  warehouses,  and  office 
buildings. 


■ A Productive  Nation  in  Harmony  with  a 
Quaiity  Environment — Soii  Conservation 
Service  Overview 

AS  USDA’s  lead  agency  for  conservation  technical  assistance,  the  Soil 

Conservation  Service  (SCS)  works  closely  with  other  USD  A agencies  involved 
in  conservation  priorities,  including  the  Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conservation 
Service,  Agricultural  Research  Service,  Extension  Service,  and  others.  Through  these 
agencies,  USDA  administers  a wide  range  of  programs  to  address  this  country’s  nat- 
ural resource  problems  as  they  affect  private  lands  in  agricultural  and  other  uses. 

We  know  that  our  well  being  depends  on  healthy,  productive,  and  diverse 
ecosystems  and  their  sustainable  use.  Just  as  soil,  water,  and  habitat  are  interrelated, 
the  programs  that  address  these  resources  are  interrelated,  and  programs  that  help  one 
resource  also  benefit  others.  If  you  stop  erosion,  for  example,  you  also  enhance  soil 
productivity  and  protect  water  and  air  quality.  Improving  the  environment  can 
enhance  the  economic  future  of  communities  throughout  the  United  States. 

■ Soils 

Soil  Erosion 

More  than  3 billion  tons  of  soil  are  eroded  from  the  Nation’s  cropland  each  year, 
according  to  SCS  estimates. 

In  many  areas,  the  rate  of  erosion  seriously  threatens  long-term  agricultural  pro- 
ductivity. According  to  the  1987  National  Resources  Inventory,  of  the  423  million 
acres  of  cropland,  171  million  acres  (40  percent)  are  eroding  at  greater  than  tolerable 
rates.  About  27  million  acres  (6  percent)  of  the  Nation’s  cropland  are  eroding  at  rates 
exceeding  five  times  the  tolerable  level. 

Sediment,  the  greatest  single  water  pollutant  by  volume,  is  an  end  product  of 
soil  erosion. 
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Assistance  Available 

I Fortunately  for  the  future  of  America’s  farmland,  many  practical  systems  are 
li  available  for  controlling  soil  erosion.  More  than  2 million  land  users  have  signed  up 
‘ with  local  conservation  districts  to  apply  conservation  measures  on  their  farms  and 
1 ranches. 

j Technical  help  comes  from  SCS,  cost-sharing  from  SCS  and  ASCS,  and  educa- 
tional programs  from  the  Cooperative  Extension  System  (CES). 

Among  the  most  successful  techniques  for  erosion  control  are  various  forms  of 
i conservation  tillage,  which  leave  residue  from  a previous  crop  on  the  field.  The  ulti- 
!j  mate  conservation  tillage  system  is  no-till.  This  system  leaves  virtually  all  of  the  pre- 
5 vious  crop  residue  mulch  on  the  soil  surface  on  a year-round  basis.  No-till  farming 
! can  reduce  erosion  to  negligible  rates. 

! The  National  Association  of  Conservation  Districts’  Conservation  Technology 
Information  Center  in  West  Lafayette,  IN,  encourages  greater  use  of  conservation 
! tillage  on  American  farms.  USDA,  the  agribusiness  sector,  and  other  organizations 
help  the  center  with  its  work. 

During  FY  1993,  SCS  provided  direct  technical  services  to  1,227,000  land  users 
and  units  of  government.  As  a result  of  these  services,  563,000  land  users  applied  one 
j or  more  conservation  practices.  SCS  provided  assistance  with  conservation  plans  on 
! more  than  16  million  acres  of  land. 

j SCS  gives  technical  assistance  to  farmers,  ranchers,  other  individuals  and 
I groups,  and  local  and  State  governments— to  help  them  reduce  erosion  and  sedimen- 
I tation,  conserve  water,  improve  water  quality,  reduce  energy  requirements,  and  plan 

I better  land  and  water  uses.  The  agency  provides  help  largely  through  some  3,000 

I local  conservation  districts  that  are  organized  under  State  law  by  local  people. 

I SCS  provides  technical  and  financial  assistance  to  sponsoring  groups  in  planning 

and  installing  small  watershed  protection  projects  under  Public  Law  83-566  and 
related  acts.  The  agency  also  participates  in  various  river  basin  surveys  and  investiga- 
tions, provides  flood  hazard  information  for  communities,  and  helps  in  post-flood 
restoration  work  on  streams  and  rivers. 

SCS  is  the  lead  USDA  agency  for  the  National  Cooperative  Soil  Survey;  the 
Resource  Conservation  and  Development  Program;  and  the  Great  Plains 
Conservation  Program  (which  provides  long-term  financing  and  conservation  assis- 
tance in  parts  of  10  States).  It  also  takes  the  lead  in  conducting  snow  surveys,  in  coop- 
eration with  other  Federal,  State,  and  private  agencies  involved  in  water  supply 
forecasting  in  the  West. 

SCS  assists  schools  in  planning  and  building  outdoor  conservation  classrooms 
and  helps  environmental  and  wildlife  groups  with  natural  resource  projects.  SCS  also 
finds  new  strains— or  adapts  existing  strains— of  grasses,  legumes,  shrubs,  and  trees 
for  a wide  range  of  conservation  uses.  These  uses  include  increased  protection  and 
production  of  pasture  and  range,  windbreaks,  wildlife  food  and  cover,  protection  of 
stream  banks  and  shorelines,  highway  rights-of-way,  and  reclamation  of  surface- 
mined  land  and  abandoned  mines. 
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Conservation  Provisions  of  the  1985  Food  Security  Act 

The  Nation’s  farmers  and  ranchers  were  given  new  incentives  for  preserving  and 
protecting  agricultural  resources  under  the  1985  Food  Security  Act  (FSA).  Key  provi- 
sions deal  with  long-term  protection  of  highly  erodible  land,  preservation  of  wet- 
lands, improvement  of  water  quality,  and  enhancement  of  wildlife  habitat. 

The  FSA  for  the  first  time  linked  a farmer’s  conservation  activities  to  eligibility 
for  Federal  farm  program  benefits.  Three  key  provisions  of  the  act  dealt  with  highly 
erodible  land,  wetlands  conservation,  and  the  Conservation  Reserve  Program. 

SCS  is  responsible  for  identifying  highly  erodible  land,  wetlands,  and  converted 
wetlands. 

Producers  who  farm  highly  erodible  land  without  an  approved  conservation  plan 
will  be  considered  ineligible  for  USDA  program  benefits.  To  maintain  eligibility 
under  the  1985  law,  a producer  should  have  been  actively  applying  an  approved  con- 
servation plan  on  highly  erodible  cropland  by  January  1,  1990,  and  must  have  the  plan 
fully  implemented  by  December  31, 1994. 

As  of  January  1, 1994,  conservation  plans  were  completed  on  about  1.6  million 
tracts. 

A farmer  must  implement  a conservation  plan  approved  by  the  local  conserva- 
tion district.  Planning  and  technical  assistance  are  provided  by  USDA,  State  forestry 
agencies,  and  local  conservation  districts.  The  Cooperative  Extension  System  pro- 
vides educational  programs,  and,  with  SCS,  assists  farmers  in  preparing  conservation 
plans. 

The  Food,  Agriculture,  Conservation,  and  TVade  Act  of  1990 

The  Food,  Agriculture,  Conservation,  and  Trade  Act  of  1990  (FACTA)  set  up  a 
new  Integrated  Farm  Management  Program.  Under  this  program,  farmers  who  con- 
tract to  develop  and  carry  out  an  approved  farm  management  plan  to  promote  the  use 
of  soil-conserving  crops  and  rotations  on  a portion  of  their  crop  base  will  not  lose 
commodity  crop  acreage  base.  Adoption  of  resource-conserving  crop  rotations  will 
help  prevent  soil  degradation,  improve  soil  conditions,  and  protect  water  quality. 

FACTA  also  amended  the  FSA  wetland  conservation  provisions.  Farmers  who 
convert  wetlands  after  November  28,  1990,  to  make  agricultural  commodity  produc- 
tion possible  may  lose  eligibility  for  USDA  farm  program  benefits,  even  if  no  crop  is 
planted.  Graduated  payment  reductions  for  unintentional  violations  apply  retroac- 
tively to  December  23, 1985.  Future  USDA  program  benefits  can  be  regained  by 
restoring  the  converted  wetland  to  its  original  wetland  characteristics. 

FACTA  reinforced  and  expanded  many  of  the  other  conservation  provisions 
begun  in  the  1985  farm  bill.  The  provisions  continue  to  make  the  goals  of  USD  As 
commodity  and  conservation  programs  consistent  and  to  encourage  the  reduction  of 
soil  erosion  and  the  retention  of  wetlands. 

Conservation  Reserve  Program 

The  major  component  of  a new  Environmental  Conservation  Acreage  Reserve 
Program,  part  of  the  EACTA,  is  the  revised  Conservation  Reserve  Program.  The  CRP, 
first  established  under  the  1985  law,  encourages  producers  to  establish  permanent 
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vegetative  cover  for  land  that  is  highly  erodible  or  contributing  to  a serious  water 
quality  problem. 

Beginning  in  1991,  the  CRP  put  greater  emphasis  on  preserving  and  upgrading 
water  quality,  identifying  environmentally  sensitive  areas  for  special  conservation 
treatment,  and  planting  trees. 

SCS  has  provided  technical  assistance  to  nearly  375,000  farmers  who  have 
entered  into  10-year  CRP  contracts  with  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  Under  these 
contracts,  farmers  will  convert  36.5  million  acres  of  highly  erodible  cropland  to 
grass,  trees,  or  wildlife  habitat  covers.  The  goal  is  to  enroll  40  to  45  million  acres  by 
1995. 

New  to  the  program  are  incentives  to  encourage  the  planting  of  hardwood  trees, 
windbreaks,  shelterbelts,  and  wildlife  areas,  and  to  protect  a farmer’s  base  crop  after 
the  contract  expires.  Land  eligibility  has  been  extended  to  include  cropland  that  con- 
tributes to  water  quality  degradation.  Land  areas  where  producers  use  practices  such 
as  grass  waterways,  contour  strips,  and  filter  strips  are  eligible  for  enrollment. 

Establishment  of  cover  on  land  now  included  under  CRP  contracts  will  enhance 
water  quality,  improve  habitat,  and  reduce  the  estimated  annual  rate  of  erosion  from 
these  lands  by  19  tons  per  acre. 


■ Water 

Enhancing  The  Nation’s  Water  Quality 

A number  of  SCS  conservation  programs  help  improve  water  quality,  including 
the  highly  erodible  land  conservation  program,  the  Conservation  Reserve  Program, 
and  the  Agricultural  Conservation  Program.  USD  A pulled  many  of  these  together  in 
the  Water  Quality  Initiative,  begun  in  1990. 

A coordinated  effort  to  protect  the  Nation’s  water  from  contamination  by  agricul- 
tural chemicals,  the  Water  Quality  Initiative’s  objective  is  to  provide  farmers,  ranch- 
ers, and  foresters  the  knowledge  and  technical  means  to  respond  independently  and 
voluntarily  in  addressing  on-farm  environmental  concerns  and  related  State  water 
quality  requirements. 

The  initiative’s  primary  focus  is  to  minimize  the  risk  of  pesticides  and  fertilizers 
leaching  into  ground  water  or  being  carried  by  surface  or  subsurface  runoff  to  surface 
streams. 

Eleven  USDA  agencies,  in  coordination  with  the  U.S.  Geological  Survey  and  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency,  have  devised  a three-part  approach: 

1.  Education  and  Technical  Assistance. 

SCS,  ES  (in  conjunction  with  State  Cooperative  Extension  Systems),  and  ASCS 
lead  an  effort  to  inform  farmers  about  the  causes  of  water  contamination  and  methods 
for  minimizing  the  risk  of  contamination.  Minimizing  risk  can  best  be  addressed  by 
improved  management  of  pesticides  and  fertilizers,  in  crop  production  as  well  as  in 
handling  and  storage  in  the  farmstead  area.  Well  construction  and  operation,  septic 
systems,  and  animal  feeding  and  loafing  areas  are  important  farmstead  factors. 
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In  addition  to  maintaining  offices  in  nearly  2,500  counties  to  provide  technical 
assistance,  educational  services,  and  financial  assistance  to  farmers,  the  three  agen- 
cies conduct  several  field  programs  across  the  country: 

■ Demonstration  Projects.  Sixteen  projects  demonstrate  the  treatment  of  spe- 
cific nonpoint  source  pollution  problems  with  traditional  and  innovative  practices. 

■ Hydrologic  Unit  Areas.  In  selected  agricultural  watersheds  or  aquifer- 
recharge  areas,  USDA  personnel  provide  conservation  planning  and  technical  and 
financial  assistance  to  help  farmers  and  ranchers  meet  State  water  quality  goals  with- 
out undue  economic  hardship  by  solving  agricultural  nonpoint  source  pollution  prob- 
lems. States  play  an  important  role  in  identifying  the  problem  watersheds,  one  of 
their  responsibilities  under  section  319  of  the  Water  Quality  Act  of  1987.  Whole-basin 
treatment  planning  for  a given  watershed  is  a coordinated  effort  by  Federal,  State, 
and  local  agencies,  and  includes  public  involvement. 

■ Regional  Multi-State  Quality  Projects.  These  projects  are  accelerating  agri- 
cultural and  technical  assistance  to  meet  regional  water  quality  concerns  that  require 
coordination  among  several  States  and  involvement  among  several  agencies.  In  the 
21  Estuaries  of  National  Significance,  SCS,  EPA,  National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric 
Administration,  and  State  Land  Grant  Institutions  provide  education  and  technical 
assistance  to  reduce  agricultural  impacts  on  national  estuaries.  In  the  Chesapeake 
Bay,  nutrient  management  plans  have  reduced  annual  nitrogen  use  by  1,904  tons  and 
phosphorus  use  by  2,145  tons. 

Over  the  last  10  years,  SCS  staff  in  the  six  States  in  the  Chesapeake  Bay  water- 
shed provided  technical  assistance  to  about  50,000  land  users  annually.  The  executive 
Council  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay  Program  and  Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
James  Lyons  signed  an  agreement  to  form  closer  ties  and  to  increase  USDA’s  role  in 
the  Bay  program. 

■ Farm-A-Syst.  This  new  program,  which  helps  prevent  water  pollution  in 
rural  America,  offers  voluntary  assessment  of  pollution  risks  at  a particular  farmstead 
or  rural  residence.  It  helps  residents  learn  more  about  water  pollution  risks  and 
develop  action  plans  to  reduce  risks.  Now  located  in  almost  every  State,  the  program 
allows  local  water  quality  staff  to  adapt  the  prototype  materials  to  local  standards  and 
regulations.  It  also  paves  the  way  to  better  coordination  between  State  and  local 
agencies  affiliated  with  ground  water  protection  and  helps  forge  new  links  with  non- 
profit organizations  and  private  businesses.  Most  importantly,  it  helps  bring  ground 
water  protection  to  the  level  where  it  should  be:  right  at  home. 

2.  Research  and  Development. 

The  ARS,  CSRS,  ERS,  and  State  Agricultural  Experiment  Stations  conduct  a 
coordinated  research  program  consisting  of  projects  at  Federal  and  State  facilities  in 
every  State.  The  projects  provide  information  about  interactions  among  soils,  plants, 
water,  and  agricultural  chemicals.  This  information  is  used  in  developing  new 
approaches  to  crop  production  and  use  of  agricultural  chemicals.  New  management 
systems  are  evaluated  at  several  locations  in  the  Com  Belt. 
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3.  Database  Development  and  Evaluation. 

ERS  and  NASS  conduct  research  to  find  out  about  chemical  use  on  the  farm. 
There  are  two  programs: 

■ Chemical  Use  Survey.  In  States  that  supply  significant  amounts  of  a given 
commodity,  USD  A conducts  surveys  to  estimate  agrichemical  use  in  the  production 
of  that  commodity.  Commodities  included  in  these  studies  are  corn,  soybeans,  wheat, 
cotton,  rice,  potatoes,  the  major  vegetables,  and  the  major  fruits  and  nuts. 

■ Area  Studies.  Certain  specific  areas  or  regions  are  studied  more  intensively 
to  discover  relationships  among  fertilizer  and  pesticide  use,  cropping  practices,  and 
related  water  quality  effects.  The  Delmarva  Peninsula  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Chesapeake  Bay  is  the  first  study  area  because  it  is  also  a pilot  area  for  the  U.S. 
Geological  Survey  National  Water  Quality  Assessment  Program.  The  emphasis  in 
these  studies  is  on  economic  and  sociological  relationships,  and  results  should  be 
useful  in  finding  ways  to  encourage  producers  to  adopt  practices  that  will  enhance 
water  quality. 

Water  Quality  Incentive  Program 

In  1990,  FACTA  also  set  up  a new  Agricultural  Water  Quality  Protection 
Program,  now  generally  called  the  Water  Quality  Incentive  Program.  WQIP  is  a vol- 
untary program  that  aims  to  enroll  10  million  acres  of  farmland  under  agricultural 
water  protection  plans  by  the  end  of  1995.  Incentive  payments  to  producers  promote 
the  efficient  use  of  crop  nutrients  and  pesticides  and  ensure  safe  storage,  mixing,  and 
handling  of  agricultural  chemicals  and  animal  wastes. 


■ Habitat 

Wetlands  Reserve  Program  (WRP) 

The  Food  Security  Act  of  1985  (PL.  99-198),  as  amended  by  the  Food, 
Agriculture,  Conservation,  and  Trade  Act  of  1990  (PL.  101-624),  authorized  the 
Wetlands  Reserve  Program. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  purchases  easements  from  willing  owners  of  land 
that  can  be  restored  to  a wetland.  USDA  also  provides  cost-share  assistance  to  restore 
these  wetlands.  SCS,  in  cooperation  with  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  determines 
land  eligibility  and  prepares  a Wetland  Reserve  Plan  of  Operation  that  will  restore 
and  protect  the  wetlands. 

An  enrollment  goal  of  1,000,000  acres  by  the  end  of  1995  was  authorized  by  the 
Act.  A 50,000-acre  pilot  program  was  authorized  for  1992.  WRP  requires  long-term 
easements  with  emphasis  on  perpetual  easements.  Producers  submitted  intentions  to 
enroll  466,000  acres  into  the  program  in  that  first  year.  Nearly  50,000  acres  have  been 
accepted  for  enrollment.  Congress  appropriated  $66.6  million  for  FY  1994  to  enroll 
up  to  75,000  acres.  Signup  for  WRP  was  conducted  February  28  to  March  11,  1994. 
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Restoration  and  protection  of  wetlands  under  the  WRP  offers  many  benefits  to 
landowners.  Wetlands  have  great  value  because  they  provide  agricultural  benefits, 
such  as  hay  or  grazing  land  in  drought  years;  improve  water  quality  by  filtering  sedi- 
ments and  chemicals;  reduce  flooding  of  streams  and  rivers;  supply  critical  wildlife 
habitat;  and  furnish  educational,  scientific,  recreational,  and  aesthetic  benefits  for 
people. 

Wetland  Conservation 

The  1985  Farm  Bill  provisions  on  wetland  conservation  (“swampbuster”)  dis- 
courages the  alteration  of  wetlands  for  agricultural  purposes.  Farmers  who  drain, 
dredge,  fill,  level,  or  otherwise  alter  wetlands  to  make  possible  the  production  of  an 
agricultural  commodity  after  November  28,  1990,  or  plant  an  agricultural  commodity 
on  a wetland  that  was  converted  after  December  23,  1985,  will  lose  eligibility  for 
most  USDA  program  benefits. 

■ Great  Plains  Conservation  Program 

In  1956,  Congress  established  the  Great  Plains  Conservation  Program  (GPCP)  to 
help  stabilize  the  agriculture  of  this  vast  area.  The  region  contains  important  graz- 
ing lands  and  cropland,  including  vast  acreages  of  wheat.  Located  in  10  states 
(Colorado,  Kansas,  Montana,  Nebraska,  New  Mexico,  North  Dakota,  Oklahoma, 
South  Dakota,  Texas,  and  Wyoming),  the  Great  Plains  is  an  area  of  light  and  fragile 
soils,  relatively  low  rainfall,  and  periodic  drought  and  dust  storms. 

The  GPCP  helps  land  users  change  their  farm  and  ranch  operations  to  mitigate 
natural  hazards  of  the  Great  Plains,  such  as  those  related  to  climate,  soil,  topography, 
floods,  and  salinity.  The  changes  include  measures  for  erosion  control,  water  conser- 
vation, and  land  use  adjustment. 

Under  the  program,  a participating  landowner  or  land  operator  (1)  works  out  a 
conservation  plan  and  schedule,  (2)  contracts  with  SCS  to  apply  all  the  conservation 
work  in  3-10  years,  (3)  gets  technical  help  from  SCS  as  needed,  and  (4)  receives  from 
the  Federal  Government  a portion  of  the  cost  of  conservation  treatment  as  the 
landowner  or  operator  completes  it. 

In  1993,  1,129  farmers  and  ranchers  signed  long-term  contracts  to  apply  conser- 
vation measures  on  more  than  2.8  million  acres. 

The  GPCP  is  coordinated  with  other  Federal,  State,  and  local  governmental 
agencies.  It  is  intended  to  be  an  addition  to,  and  not  a substitute  for,  other  programs 
available  in  the  Great  Plains  area.  In  the  1990  Farm  Bill,  Congress  extended  the 
GPCP  to  September  30,  2001. 
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IS  Additional  USDA  Conservation  Programs 


Other  USDA  programs  also  provide  benefits  to  soil,  water,  and  habitat: 

The  Agricultural  Conservation  Program,  administered  by  the  Agricultural 
Stabilization  and  Conservation  Service,  provides  cost-share  assistance  to  farmers  and 
ranchers  nationwide  to  voluntarily  carry  out  measures  to  reduce  soil  erosion,  solve 
water  conservation  and  water  quality  problems,  enhance  forest  resources,  and  treat 
other  natural  resource  problems. 

The  program  stresses  solving  local  environmental  problems.  Local  authority 
under  the  program  is  delegated  to  the  county  conservation  review  groups,  composed 
of  Federal  and  State  agencies  and  other  organizations  interested  in  environmental 
concerns,  to  develop  approved  conservation  practices  that  will  solve  resource  prob- 
lems and  enhance  the  environment. 

Consultants  from  SCS,  NFS,  Extension  Service,  and  the  private  sector  provide 
technical  program  guidance  to  ASCS  committee  members  and  technical  assistance  to 
farmers  in  carrying  out  conservation  practices.  If  a conservation  practice  is  approved, 
USDA  will  pay  part  of  the  cost  of  conservation  work,  while  the  farmer  pays  the  bal- 
ance. Special  program  provisions  provide  for  an  increased  cost-share  rate  for  low- 
income  farmers. 

The  Colorado  River  Salinity  Control  Program  provides  financial  and  techni- 
cal assistance  to  identify  salt  source  areas  in  the  Colorado  River  Basin;  to  install  con- 
servation practices  to  reduce  salinity  levels  in  the  Colorado  River;  to  carry  out 
research,  education,  and  demonstration  activities;  and  to  carry  out  monitoring  and 
evaluation  activities.  Several  USDA  agencies  cooperate  in  this  effort. 

The  Emergency  Conservation  Program,  managed  through  ASCS,  provides 
emergency  funds  for  sharing  with  farmers  and  ranchers  the  cost  of  emergency  conser- 
vation measures  needed  to  rehabilitate  farmland  damaged  by  floods,  hurricanes,  tor- 
nadoes, or  other  natural  disasters,  and  for  carrying  out  emergency  water  conservation 
measures  during  periods  of  severe  drought.  Subject  to  availability  of  funds,  USDA 
implements  the  ECP  for  eligible  farmers  and  ranchers  when  the  damage  is  so  costly 
to  repair  that  Federal  assistance  is  needed  to  return  the  land  to  productive  agricultural 
use. 

The  Water  Bank  Program,  operated  by  ASCS,  is  available  to  farmers  or  ranch- 
ers having  specified  types  of  wetlands  along  major  migratory  waterfowl  fly  ways  in 
designated  counties.  The  program  is  designed  to  preserve  and  improve  wildlife  habi- 
tat; preserve  and  improve  wetlands;  conserve  surface  waters;  reduce  runoff,  soil  ero- 
sion, and  stream  sedimentation;  contribute  to  flood  control,  better  water  quality,  and 
improved  subsurface  moisture;  and  accomplish  related  conservation  and  environmen- 
tal objectives. 
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Research  is  also  helping  to  improve  water  quality  by  studying  the  basic  causes  of 
water  contamination  and  by  finding  ways  to  better  target  pesticides,  improve  nitrogen 
management,  dispose  of  pesticide  containers  and  residues,  and  apply  other  protection 
measures.  USDA  is  implementing  a Midwest  Initiative  for  water  quality  research  to 
test  existing  and  new  farm  practices  for  their  efficacy  in  reducing  the  movement  of 
pesticides  and  nitrate  nitrogen  to  ground  water.  ARS  will  carry  out  this  research  in 
cooperation  with  several  Midwestern  State  Agricultural  Experiment  Stations,  with 
assistance  provided  by  CSRS  grants. 

SCS  administers  watershed  projects  for  USDA  under  Public  Law  83-566,  the 
Watershed  Protection  and  Flood  Prevention  Act  of  1954.  These  projects  help 
urban  and  rural  communities  protect,  improve,  and  develop  the  water  and  land 
resources  of  watersheds  of  up  to  250,000  acres.  Benefits  include  reduced  erosion, 
siltation,  and  flooding;  improved  water  quality;  increased  water  supply;  recharge  of 
ground  water  reservoirs;  and  improved  fish  and  wildlife  resources. 
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Marketing  and 
Inspection  Services 


The  Marketing  and  Inspection  mission  area  of  USD  A has  responsibility  for  ensur- 
ing the  quality,  wholesomeness,  and  integrity  of  farm  products;  facilitating  the 
sales,  storage,  and  transportation  aspects  of  the  agricultural  marketing  system;  assur- 
ing consumer  confidence  in  agricultural  products;  protecting  the  safety  of  meat,  poul- 
try, and  egg  products;  and  safeguarding  the  health  of  animals  and  crops. 


■ Food  Safety 

Meat  and  Poultry  Inspection 

The  1906  Federal  Meat  Inspection  Act  and  the  1957  Poultry  Products  Inspection 
Act  require  all  meat  and  poultry  to  be  federally  inspected.  The  Food  Safety  and 
Inspection  Service  (FSIS)  is  the  USD  A agency  that  inspects  meat  and  poultry.  More 
than  7,000  FSIS  food  inspectors  and  veterinarians  carry  out  the  inspection  laws  in 
some  6,400  privately  owned  meat  and  poultry  plants  around  the  country,  ensuring 
that  all  domestically  produced  meat  and  poultry  sold  in  interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce is  safe,  wholesome,  and  accurately  labeled. 

Meat  and  poultry  sold  only  within  a State  may  be  inspected  under  an  FSIS- 
approved  State  inspection  program  equal  to  the  Federal  program.  If  a State  is  unable 
to  operate  its  own  inspection  program,  FSIS  assumes  responsibility  for  this  inspec- 
tion. Inspections  are  chiefly  in  meat  and  poultry  packing  and  processing  plants. 

To  ensure  the  wholesomeness  of  imported  meat  and  poultry  products,  FSIS 
reviews  and  monitors  foreign  inspection  systems  to  ensure  that  they  are  equal  to  the 
U.S.  system.  In  addition,  86  import  inspection  personnel  at  150  official  import  estab- 
lishments reinspect  statistically  selected  products.  This  is  actually  a second  inspec- 
tion, the  first  being  by  the  country  of  origin. 

In  FY  1993,  FSIS  inspected  almost  130  million  meat  animals,  almost  7.0  billion 
birds,  and  millions  of  pounds  of  processed  products,  all  domestically  produced;  in 
addition,  it  inspected  2.6  billion  pounds  of  imported  products. 

FSIS  uses  laboratory  testing  increasingly  to  ensure  the  safety  of  meat  and  poultry 
products.  In  FY  1993,  it  performed  about  2.1  million  analyses  on  453,000  samples  of 
meat  and  poultry  to  determine  the  composition  of  products  and  to  test  for  contami- 
nants such  as  bacteria  and  chemical  residues. 

Meat  and  poultry  that  is  unwholesome,  adulterated,  or  mislabeled  must  be  kept 
out  of  the  food  supply.  Almost  99  percent  of  inspected  products  pass  inspection. 
However,  during  FY  1993,  FSIS  inspectors  condemned  more  than  63  million  birds 
(0.9  percent  of  carcasses  inspected).  In  1993,  FSIS  import  inspectors  condemned  over 
10  million  pounds  of  products  intended  for  entry  into  the  United  States. 

In  1993,  FSIS  implemented  a law  requiring  safe  handling  labels  on  all  raw  meat 
and  poultry.  The  FSIS  label  states  that  some  food  products  may  contain  bacteria  that 
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could  cause  illness  if  the  product  is  mishandled  or  cooked  improperly,  and  notes  that 
raw  meat  and  poultry  should  be  refrigerated,  or  frozen  and  thawed  in  a refrigerator  or 
microwave,  kept  separate  from  other  foods  and  working  surfaces,  and  cooked  thor- 
oughly, and  that  leftovers  should  be  refrigerated  immediately. 

Labels  on  meat  and  poultry  products  must  be  approved  by  FSIS  before  they  can 
be  used  by  the  industry.  In  FY  1993,  FSIS  reviewed  over  145,000  labels. 

The  USDA  inspection  seal  is  not  the  agency’s  last  step  in  protecting  the  public. 
Compliance  officers  monitor  marketing  channels  to  check  for  uninspected  meat  and 
poultry,  inaccurate  labels,  and  contaminated  or  spoiled  products.  They  work  with 
USDA’s  Office  of  Inspector  General  and  other  Federal  and  State  enforcement  authori- 
ties to  seek  appropriate  criminal  sanctions  for  violators  of  inspection  laws. 

Hazard  Analysis  and  Critical  Control  Point  (HACCP)  System 

Conceived  by  the  national  space  program  to  solve  problems  in  designing  its  first 
foods  for  astronauts,  the  HACCP  system  continues  to  be  considered  by  scientists  as 
one  of  the  best  methods  that  food  processors  can  use  to  prevent  problems. 

One  of  its  supporters,  the  National  Advisory  Committee  on  Microbiological 
Criteria  for  Foods— with  members  representing  Federal  and  State  regulatory  agen- 
cies, the  scientific  community,  the  food  industry,  academe,  and  consumer  interests— 
defines  HACCP  as  a food  production  tool  that  assesses  potential  hazards;  determines 
critical  control  points  (CCPs);  establishes  requirements  for  each  CCP;  monitors  pro- 
cedures; and  outlines  corrective  actions,  record-keeping  requirements,  and  steps  to 
verify  that  the  HACCP  plan  is  working. 

In  May  1993,  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Mike  Espy  directed  FSIS  to  develop  a 
proposal  requiring  that  meat  and  poultry  plants  operate  under  a HACCP  system.  FSIS 
and  meat  and  poultry  industries,  along  with  employee  and  consumer  groups,  worked 
together  to  consider  issues  related  to  implementing  a HACCP  requirement  in  meat 
and  poultry  plants.  They  also  explored  the  training  needs  of  FSIS  and  industry 
employees. 

HACCP  will  not  replace  inspection.  Mandatory  HACCP  will  improve  public 
health  protection  because  it  will  help  prevent  mistakes  in  processing  that  could  jeop- 
ardize food  safety.  HACCP  also  enables  processors  to  make  corrections  immediately, 
before  products  leave  the  plant. 

Pathogen  Reduction  Initiatives 

In  1993,  FSIS  designed  a new,  all-encompassing  Pathogen  Reduction  Plan  to  bet- 
ter protect  public  health  against  microbial  pathogens. 

The  Pathogen  Reduction  Program  entails  eight  activities  to  reduce  the  likelihood 
of  harmful  microbes  entering  the  food  supply  at  key  points  in  production,  distribu- 
tion, and  preparation: 

1.  “Preharvest”  (before  slaughter)  production  activities  facilitate  research  on 
prevention  of  disease  and  on  animal  identification  systems  to  help  trace  dis- 
eased or  contaminated  animals  to  their  sources. 

2.  Development  of  rapid  methods  entails  identifying  and  implementing  rapid 
tests  to  detect  pathogens  in  the  food  production  system. 
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3.  “Postharvest”  (after  slaughter)  activities  include  identifying  microbiologi- 
cal baselines  and  designing  interventions  to  reduce  pathogens. 

4.  Risk  analysis  links  pathogen  reduction  strategies  to  quantitative  risk 
assessment. 

5.  Slaughter  plant  activities  apply  new  microbial  detection  and  reduction  tech- 
niques to  meat  and  poultry  inspection  as  they  become  available. 

6.  Processing  plant  applications  expand  monitoring  of  control  points  for 
microbes  and  strengthen  existing  procedures  that  control  bacterial 
proliferation. 

7.  Food  service  and  retail  education  efforts  provide  current  food  safety  infor- 
mation to  food  handlers  and  State  enforcement  agencies. 

8.  Consumer  awareness  activities  inform  consumers  of  the  risks  associated 
with  unsafe  food  handling. 

Rulemaking  for  the  Pathogen  Reduction  Program  has  progressed  rapidly.  A new 
rule,  effective  September  2,  1993,  sets  cooking  and  handling  requirements  for  cooked 
and  partially  cooked  uncured  meat  patties.  A USDA  rule  published  August  12,  1993, 
gives  FSIS  greater  authority  in  conducting  and  making  awards  for  food  safety 
research.  In  March  1993,  USDA  announced  a final  rule  mandating  safe  cooking  and 
handling  labels  for  all  not-ready-to-eat  meat  and  poultry  products,  the  rule  authoriz- 
ing the  new  labels  mentioned  above. 

A USDA  Pathogen  Reduction  Task  Force,  headed  by  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Marketing  and  Inspection  Services,  is  responsible  for  leadership,  oversight,  and  coor- 
dination of  USD  As  efforts  to  reduce  the  occurrence  of  microbiological  pathogens  in 
meat  and  poultry  products.  Experience  gained  from  USDAs  projects  in  pathogen 
reduction  will  help  determine  future  program  changes.  The  task  force  has  representa- 
tives from  several  USDA  agencies  as  well  as  the  Centers  for  Disease  Control  and 
Prevention,  and  the  U.S.  Food  and  Drug  Administration. 

Meat  and  Poultry  Hotline 

The  Meat  and  Poultry  Hotline,  a service  of  FSIS,  was  launched  in  1985  to 
respond  to  consumers’  need  for  accurate  answers  to  food  safety  and  handling  ques- 
tions. The  Hotline,  in  cooperation  with  other  Government  agencies,  serves  as  an 
important  link  between  the  areas  of  nutrition,  fitness,  and  food  safety. 

The  Hotline’s  toll-free  number— (800)  535-4555;  (202)  720-3333  in  the 
Washington,  D.C.,  area— provides  immediate  help  for  consumers.  Fifteen  home  econ- 
omists, registered  dieticians,  and  food  technologists  answer  consumer  food  safety 
questions  from  10  a.m.  to  4 p.m.  weekdays,  with  extended  hours  offered  in 
November.  These  specialists  answer  questions  on  safe  storage,  handling,  and  prepara- 
tion of  meat  and  poultry  products,  emphasizing  actions  that  will  lower  the  risk  of 
foodborne  illness. 

The  Hotline  also  addresses  the  role  of  Government  regulatory  agencies  in  assur- 
ing food  safety  by  responding  to  questions  on  labeling,  food  additives,  meat  inspec- 
tion, and  related  issues. 

In  the  course  of  answering  consumers’  food  safety  questions,  the  Hotline  dis- 
cusses the  principles  of  good  nutrition  embodied  in  the  Dietary  Guidelines  for 
Americans  (which  are  the  basis  for  all  Federal  nutrition  education  for  healthy 
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Americans).  Offering  such  information  about  nutrition  complements  the  Hotline’s 
food  safety  goals;  it  helps  callers  select  meat  and  poultry  products  wisely,  so  that 
when  safely  prepared,  the  foods  offer  the  fullest  possible  health  benefits. 

Many  people  calling  the  Hotline  with  nutrition  questions  also  reveal  potentially 
unsafe  food  practices.  For  example,  while  raw  eggs  added  to  shakes  or  blended  juices 
do  provide  extra  protein  to  the  diet,  they  may  also  introduce  Salmonella  enteritidis,  a 
foodborne  pathogen  that  could  make  people  sick.  Thus,  the  Hotline  cautions  against 
eating  undercooked  or  raw  eggs,  and,  for  similar  reasons,  cautions  against  eating  raw 
or  undercooked  meat  and  poultry. 

During  FY  1993,  issues  of  importance  to  Hotline  callers  included  E.coli  0157:H7 
and  ground  beef  safety,  implications  of  a University  of  Wisconsin  study  on  cutting 
board  safety,  safe  handling  label  or  point-of-purchase  instructions  for  raw  meat  and 
poultry  products,  product  recalls,  safe  handling  of  holiday  dinners,  and  the  handling 
of  flood-contaminated  foods. 

Other  common  concerns  of  callers  include  the  fat  and  cholesterol  content  of 
meat  and  poultry  products,  the  nutritional  differences  between  cooking  chicken 
with  or  without  skin,  and  the  nutritional  benefits  (if  any)  of  eating  raw,  rather  than 
cooked,  meat. 

With  more  food  packages  now  carrying  nutrition  labels,  the  Hotline  staff  also 
helps  consumers  understand  and  use  the  information  on  the  labels. 

The  Hotline  tracks  consumer  queries,  along  with  limited  demographic  informa- 
tion, using  a computerized  database.  The  typical  Hotline  user  is  a consumer  calling 
on  his  or  her  own  behalf  (80  percent  of  callers  are  women),  living  in  the  Eastern 
United  States,  who  learned  of  the  Hotline  through  a newspaper  or  magazine.  The  typ- 
ical caller  has  a fairly  straightforward  question,  as  opposed  to  a complaint,  about  safe 
storage,  handling,  or  preparation  of  a perishable  product.  The  caller  is  most  likely  to 
be  concerned  about  chicken  or  turkey  (although  questions  about  beef,  pork,  and  eggs 
are  also  common). 

The  Hotline  supplements  its  live  telephone  service  with  automated,  24-hour 
access  to  recorded,  frequently  updated  messages  on  a variety  of  food  safety  topics. 
During  FY  1993,  the  Hotline  received  approximately  158,000  calls— the  highest  num- 
ber since  its  inception. 

Food  Safety  Education 

The  Meat  and  Poultry  Hotline  is  a part  of  USDA’s  comprehensive  food  safety 
education  program  and  is  a valuable  resource  for  consumers,  government  officials, 
business  people.  Extension  agents,  students,  teachers,  consumer  activists,  media  rep- 
resentatives, and  health  professionals.  Its  approximately  800  media  contacts  yearly 
result  in  the  appearance  of  food  safety  information  in  widely-circulated  newspapers 
and  magazines,  on  television  and  radio,  and  in  newsletters,  cookbooks,  and  other 
publications.  It  also  distributes  materials  at  conventions  and  through  trade 
organizations. 
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The  Hotline  produced  ten  video  and  eight  print  news  releases  on  seasonal  food 
safety  topics  at  regular  intervals  throughout  the  year.  In  cooperation  with  a govern- 
ment, industry,  and  consumer  working  group,  the  Hotline  published  the  brochure  Safe 
Handling  of  Ready  Prepared  Holiday  Turkey  Dinners  for  distribution  with  “box”  din- 
ners that  grocers  sell  at  holiday  time. 

Preharvest  Food  Safety 

Supplying  consumers  with  food  involves  many  participants  and  systems  which 
are  linked  together  in  a complex  chain  extending  from  farm  to  table.  Contamination 
of  meat,  poultry,  eggs,  and  dairy  products  can  occur  at  any  link  in  this  chain.  The 
deadly  outbreak  in  early  1993  of  E.coli  infection  in  the  Western  United  States  focused 
national  attention  on  the  vulnerability  of  this  chain  to  disease-causing  pathogens. 

USD  A traditionally  has  protected  consumers  against  foodborne  pathogens  by 
testing  for  drug  and  pesticide  residues,  and  by  inspecting  livestock  and  poultry  in 
processing  plants  for  infections  caused  by  micro-organisms.  However,  micro- 
organisms that  can  cause  sickness  in  humans  cannot  be  detected  visually. 

Animals  are  susceptible  to  infection  or  contamination  with  chemical  and  biologi- 
cal pathogens.  Such  exposure  can  take  place  on  the  farm,  during  transport,  or  at  the 
market  on  the  way  to  slaughter. 

These  animal  production  and  meat  inspection  factors,  coupled  with  consumers’ 
increasing  concern  about  quality,  safety,  and  nutritional  value  of  food,  have  led  to  the 
need  for  an  improved  government-industry  system  to  enhance  food  safety. 

To  this  end,  USD  A is  designing  a farm-to-table  food  safety  strategy  that  will 
minimize  pathogen  contamination  throughout  the  food  production  process.  This  strat- 
egy systematizes  food  safety  by  creating  a process  in  which  USD  A looks  carefully  at 
the  risks  at  each  critical  point  in  the  food  production  process. 

The  food  chain  begins  on  the  farm.  From  there,  animals  are  transported  to  mar- 
kets and  then  to  slaughtering  plants.  These  steps  compose  the  preharvest  portion  of 
the  food  chain.  A recent  report  from  the  Centers  for  Disease  Control  and  Prevention 
concluded  that  most  pathogens  appear  to  enter  the  food  chain  before  animals  arrive  at 
processing  plants. 

USDA’s  Animal  and  Plant  Health  Inspection  Service  (APHIS)  is  in  a good  posi- 
tion to  deal  with  preharvest  food  safety  because  many  critical  points  in  food  safety 
occur  at  precisely  those  points  where  the  agency’s  Veterinary  Service  personnel 
already  conduct  animal  health  surveillance,  disease  control,  and  eradication. 

USDA’s  Centers  for  Epidemiology  and  Animal  Health  also  maintain  a cadre  of 
analytical  epidemiologists,  economists,  and  statisticians  who  can  support  the  field 
operations  in  designing  and  implementing  large-scale  epidemiologic  projects. 

APHIS  can  use  its  many  assets  to  help  ensure  a safer  preharvest  food  production 
process,  but  food  safety  continues  to  be  a responsibility  shared  by  all  participants  in 
the  food  chain.  Successful  implementation  of  a national  food  safety  program  depends 
on  coordination  and  cooperation  among  Federal  and  State  agencies,  the  food  indus- 
try, and  consumers.  Producers  obviously  play  a critical  part  in  this  effort. 
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Egg  Products  Inspection 

Another  Marketing  and  Inspection  Services  agency,  the  Agricultural  Marketing 
Service  (AMS),  assures  the  safety  of  egg  products.  Egg  products  are  used  by  many 
large  manufacturers  to  make  cakes  and  other  prepared  food  products. 

Under  the  Egg  Products  Inspection  Act,  AMS  provides  continuous  mandatory 
inspection  in  all  plants  processing  liquid,  dried,  or  frozen  egg  products.  The  act  also 
controls  the  disposition  of  restricted  shell  eggs,  those  that  might  contain  harmful  bac- 
teria that  could  cause  foodborne  illness. 

In  FY  1993,  AMS  inspected  2,378,000  pounds  of  liquid,  frozen,  and  dried  egg 
products  in  84  processing  plants. 

AMS  and  cooperating  State  agencies  began  FY  1993  with  inspectors  at  1,537  egg 
handlers  and  hatcheries,  and  ended  the  year  with  1,430,  making  6,371  visits  to  ensure 
that  restricted  shell  eggs  were  disposed  of  properly. 

AMS  laboratories  analyzed  more  than  400  samples  of  egg  products  for  chlori- 
nated hydrocarbon  residues,  finding  none  at  violative  levels. 

Like  its  meat  and  poultry  counterparts,  the  Egg  Products  Inspection  Act  also 
focuses  on  the  safety  of  imported  products.  Under  the  act,  egg  products  from  a for- 
eign country  can  be  imported  into  the  United  States  only  if  the  country’s  inspection 
system  is  equivalent  to  ours.  Canada  and  the  Netherlands  are  the  only  countries  eligi- 
ble to  export  egg  products  to  the  United  States. 

Pesticide  Residue  Monitoring 

In  May  1991,  USD  A implemented  the  Pesticide  Data  Program  (PDP)  to  collect 
comprehensive  data  on  pesticide  residues  in  selected  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables.  PDP 
is  a multi-agency  program  with  planning,  policy,  and  procedural  efforts  coordinated 
among  USD  A,  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  (EPA),  and  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration.  Day-to-day  activities  are  managed  by  the  Science  Division  of 
USDA’s  Agricultural  Marketing  Service.  Program  operations  are  carried  out  by  nine 
participating  States— California,  Colorado,  Florida,  Michigan,  New  York,  North 
Carolina,  Ohio,  Texas,  and  Washington.  Data  produced  by  the  pesticide  data  program 
are  given  to  EPA,  which  determines  dietary  exposure  to  pesticide  residues,  and  thus 
better  estimates  risk  to  consumers.  PDP  data  are  also  available  for  use  by  EPA  to  sup- 
port pesticide  re-registration  and  special  reviews. 

During  FY  1992,  the  PDP  tested  5,750  produce  samples  from  37  States  and  16 
foreign  countries.  In  general,  the  levels  of  residues  detected  were  substantially  below 
tolerances  established  by  EPA.  Approximately  40  percent  of  the  samples  showed  no 
detectable  residues.  Approximately  1 percent  of  the  samples  were  found  to  exceed 
EPA  tolerance  levels  for  pesticide  residues. 

Since  1992,  USDA  increased  the  number  of  samples  collected  to  approximately 
7,900  per  year,  instituted  a statistically  valid  method  of  sampling,  and  increased  the 
coverage  of  pesticides  of  interest  to  EPA.  The  PDP  also  is  assisting  EPA  in  respond- 
ing to  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  report.  Pesticides  in  the  Diets  of  Infants  and 
Children,  by  beginning  to  include  additional  high-consumption  children’s  foods,  such 
as  processed  vegetables,  as  well  as  grain  and  dairy  products. 
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Marketing  Orders 

Protecting  the  food  supply  is  one  function  that  USDA’s  Marketing  and 
Inspection  mission  area  performs  for  the  benefit  of  farmers  and  consumers.  Another 
function  is  to  stabilize  the  marketing  process.  One  method  for  achieving  this  stability 
is  through  Federal  marketing  orders,  as  authorized  by  the  Agricultural  Marketing 
Agreement  Act  of  1937. 

A Federal  marketing  order  gives  farmers  a means  of  solving  a wide  range  of 
problems  through  unified  action.  It  is  a flexible  tool  that  can  be  tailored  to  the  needs 
of  those  using  it.  It  is  also  a legal  tool  that  has  the  force  of  law,  with  USDA  ensuring 
an  appropriate  balance  between  the  interests  of  agriculture  and  those  of  the  general 
public. 

Each  partner— producers  and  USDA— has  a unique  role.  Producers  initiate 
orders  and  participate  in  administering  them.  They  are  usually  specific  to  limited  geo- 
graphic regions,  and  they  raise  their  operating  expenses  by  assessing  a fee  to  “han- 
dlers” (shippers)  of  the  commodities  involved.  USDA,  through  AMS,  furnishes 
guidance  and  sees  that  the  orders  are  properly  administered  and  enforced. 

Marketing  order  authority  is  broad  and  varied,  but  the  basic  purpose  is  to  provide 
for  the  orderly  marketing  of  fruits,  vegetables,  and  milk— to  ensure  an  adequate  flow 
of  products  to  consumers,  as  well  as  a fair  return  to  producers.  Some  States  have  their 
own  marketing  orders  for  milk  and  produce. 

Milk 

Federal  milk  marketing  orders  establish  minimum  prices,  based  on  supply  and 
demand  conditions,  that  milk  handlers  or  dealers  must  pay  for  the  milk  they  buy  from 
dairy  farmers.  An  order  must  be  approved  by  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  farmers  sup- 
plying milk  to  the  marketing  area.  Public  hearings  are  held  when  new  orders  are 
established  and  when  changes  are  made  in  the  marketing  orders.  In  1993  there  were 
38  Federal  milk  marketing  orders  with  urban  areas  at  their  hubs;  they  covered  parts  of 
all  States  but  California. 

Operating  at  the  first  level  of  trade,  where  milk  leaves  the  farm  and  enters  the 
marketing  system.  Federal  milk  orders  help  build  more  stable  marketing  conditions. 
They  contain  the  built-in  flexibility  needed  to  cope  with  market  changes.  To  those  liv- 
ing in  Federal  milk  marketing  order  areas,  this  helps  ensure  a steady  supply  of  fresh 
milk.  Most  of  the  Nation’s  major  population  centers  are  within  a milk  marketing 
order  area. 

Fruits,  vegetables,  and  specialty  crops 

Growers  of  certain  fruits,  vegetables,  and  specialty  crops  (spearmint  oil  and 
some  nut  crops  are  examples)  use  marketing  agreements  and  order  programs  to 
bring  greater  stability  and  orderliness  to  marketing.  (Federal  marketing  agreements, 
authorized  only  for  fruits  and  vegetables,  differ  from  Federal  marketing  orders  in 
that  under  agreements  growers  do  not  vote,  and  agreements  are  binding  only  on  the 
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handlers  who  subscribe  to  the  agreement.  In  a marketing  order,  all  eligible  growers 
may  vote  in  referenda,  and  it  covers  all  handlers  shipping  the  products.  Peanuts  are 
the  only  commodity  operating  under  a Federal  marketing  agreement.) 

There  currently  are  39  active  Federal  fruit  and  vegetable  marketing  order  pro- 
grams. In  FY  1993,  they  covered  about  $6  billion  (at  the  farm  level)  in  crops  grown  in 
33  States. 

As  in  the  case  of  milk  marketing  orders,  orders  and  agreements  for  fruit  and  veg- 
etable growers  are  issued  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  only  after  a public  hearing— 
where  producers,  marketers,  and  consumers  may  be  heard— and  after  the  producers 
vote  their  approval. 

After  orders  and  agreements  have  been  issued,  the  growers  and  handlers  admin- 
ister them  through  a committee  made  up  of  industry  members  and,  in  many  cases,  an 
additional  member  appointed  to  represent  the  public’s  interest. 

Most  of  the  fruit  and  vegetable  marketing  orders  and  the  peanut  marketing  agree- 
ment have  quality  and  size  regulations  that  make  the  most  desirable  grades  and  sizes 
available  for  the  fresh  produce  market.  Some  have  quantity  regulations  that  prevent 
gluts  and  shortages  by  keeping  the  commodity  moving  in  an  orderly  fashion  through- 
out the  marketing  season.  Many  orders  and  agreements  also  have  marketing  research 
and  development  authority,  which  permits  them  to  undertake  projects  to  find  new 
market  outlets  and  to  promote  consumption. 

Research  and  Promotion 

Federal  research  and  promotion  programs— authorized  by  separate  laws  for  their 
particular  commodities— enable  farmers  to  finance  their  own  coordinated  programs 
of  research,  producer  and  consumer  education,  and  promotion  so  as  to  improve, 
maintain,  and  develop  markets  for  their  commodities  and  to  solve  production  and 
marketing  problems.  Most  of  the  programs  reach  over  a wide  area,  and  many  are 
national  in  scope.  Most  of  the  commodities  under  these  programs  are  not  covered  by 
the  Agricultural  Marketing  Agreement  Act  of  1937. 

Currently  authorized  research  and  promotion  programs  are  for  beef,  cotton,  cut 
flowers  and  greens,  dairy  products,  eggs,  fluid  milk,  honey,  lamb,  limes,  mohair, 
pecans,  pork,  potatoes,  soybeans,  watermelon,  and  wool. 

In  general,  once  legislation  is  enacted,  representatives  of  the  sponsoring  group 
submit  a program  proposal  to  USD  A.  Then,  depending  on  the  authorizing  legislation, 
there  could  be  public  hearings,  development  of  necessary  regulations,  followed  by  a 
referendum  of  producers  to  determine  support  for  the  program.  AMS  has  oversight 
responsibility  for  such  programs. 

Separate  promotion  and  research  orders  for  beef  and  pork  were  implemented  in 
1986.  The  beef  program  is  financed  by  a mandatory  assessment  of  $1  for  each  head  of 
cattle  sold  in  the  United  States  and  an  equivalent  amount  on  imported  beef  and  cattle. 
The  pork  program  now  requires  an  assessment  of  0.35  percent  of  the  market  value  of 
all  hogs  sold  in  the  United  States  and  an  equivalent  amount  on  imported  hogs,  pork, 
and  pork  products. 
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Authorized  in  1974,  the  egg  research  and  promotion  program,  which  affects 
“shell”  eggs,  egg  products,  spent  fowl,  and  products  made  from  spent  fowl,  is  funded 
by  a producer  assessment  of  5 cents  per  30-dozen  case  of  eggs  sold  commercially. 
Producers  owning  30,000  or  fewer  laying  hens  are  exempt  from  paying  assessments. 
In  1993,  Congress  authorized  raising  the  exemption  level  to  75,000  hens  and  raising 
the  maximum  rate  of  assessment  to  20  cents  per  30-dozen  case.  Producers  recently- 
approved  raising  the  exemption,  and  will  vote  in  the  autumn  of  1994  on  whether  to 
increase  the  assessment. 

A promotion  and  research  program  for  soybeans  was  authorized  in  1990  and 
implemented  in  1991.  The  program  is  funded  by  an  assessment  of  0.5  percent  of  the 
net  market  price  of  soybeans  sold  by  the  producer. 

Authorized  in  1966,  and  the  model  for  subsequent  research  and  promotion  pro- 
grams, the  cotton  research  and  promotion  program  assesses  cotton  producers  and 
importers  of  cotton  and  cotton-containing  products.  They  pay  $1  per  bale  plus  an 
additional  assessment  of  0.5  percent  of  the  value  of  the  cotton  to  finance  advertising 
and  promotion  projects  and  to  support  production,  processing,  and  marketing 
research  to  develop  and  improve  cotton  products. 

A national  program  for  dairy  product  promotion,  research,  and  nutrition  educa- 
tion is  financed  by  a mandatory,  nonrefundable  15-cent-per-hundredweight  assess- 
ment on  all  milk  sold  by  dairy  farmers.  Started  in  May  1984,  the  program  was 
extended  indefinitely,  following  approval  in  a 1985  producer  referendum.  It  is  by  far 
the  largest  of  the  programs,  involving  nearly  $210  million  annually.  In  an  August 
1993  referendum,  dairy  farmers  voted  to  continue  the  program. 

Direct  Marketing  and  Wholesale  Market  Development 

The  Federal-State  Marketing  Improvement  Program  (FSMIP),  which  AMS 
administers,  enables  States  to  conduct  studies  to  improve  local  marketing  systems. 
The  aim  is  to  reduce  marketing  costs  for  producers  and,  ultimately,  the  cost  of  food  to 
consumers.  In  1993,  this  $1.2  million  matching  fund  program— where  a State  must 
contribute  an  amount  equal  to  the  Federal  grant  it  receives— involved  marketing 
improvement  projects  in  24  States. 

FSMIP  grants  have  been  awarded  for  improving  direct  marketing  by  farmers  to 
consumers,  developing  domestic  markets  for  certain  products,  improving  economic 
and  physical  efficiency  of  marketing,  improving  the  gathering  and  distribution  of 
marketing  information,  developing  alternative  crops,  developing  objective  measures 
for  quality  grading,  and  studying  new  marketing  concepts. 

The  Wholesale  Market  Development  Program— also  administered  by  AMS— 
conducts  research  to  find  new  ways  to  expedite  handling  and  storing  food  products 
moving  between  the  farmer  and  retail  outlets.  The  program  helps  develop  and  design 
modem  facilities,  such  as  wholesale  food  distribution  centers,  to  serve  major  U.S. 
urban  areas.  The  program  also  designs  or  redesigns  farmers  markets. 

This  program  also  studies  ways  to  improve  specific  food  processing  and  ware- 
housing activities,  and  it  develops  information,  systems,  and  strategies  to  increase 
growers’  and  handlers’  marketing  efficiencies— which  help  to  ensure  reasonable  retail 
food  prices. 
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Agricultural  Transportation 

Transportation  costs,  and  the  availability  of  basic  transport  to  move  agricultural 
commodities,  are  central  to  the  whole  chain  of  food  production  and  distribution,  and 
USDA  has  long  been  concerned  with  these  issues.  In  1991,  USDA’s  Office  of 
Transportation  was  incorporated  into  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Service  as  the 
Transportation  and  Marketing  Division  to  improve  the  coordination  of  transportation 
and  marketing  programs. 

Transportation  issues  that  have  been  addressed  include  waterway  user  fees;  the 
condition  of  rural  roads  and  bridges;  the  impact  of  rail  and  truck  deregulation  on  agri- 
culture; and  the  situation  of  rail,  truck,  and  marine  shipping  for  export  promotion. 

AMS  analyzes  agricultural  and  rural  transportation  issues,  providing  reports  to  a 
variety  of  policy  and  regulatory  forums.  Technical  assistance  and  information  are 
provided  to  producers,  producer  groups,  shippers,  exporters,  rural  communities,  car- 
riers, government  agencies,  and  universities. 

Technology-related  research  is  also  conducted  on  such  projects  as  improved 
handling  and  packaging  for  perishables,  cryogenic  refrigeration  (use  of  carbon  diox- 
ide snow)  for  transporting  frozen  foods,  new  handling  procedures  for  the  air  shipment 
of  bees,  and  handling  and  regulatory  requirements  for  shipping  livestock. 

In  the  international  transportation  area,  efforts  have  focused  on  such  issues  as 
maritime  policies  affecting  the  competitiveness  of  U.S.  agricultural  products  world- 
wide and  the  constraints  in  foreign  ports  that  limit  imports  of  U.S.  products. 

AMS  also  coordinates  bilateral  discussions  on  issues  involving  U.S.  agricultural 
exports  to  Mexico,  and  it  administers  the  Agreement  on  the  International  Carriage  of 
Foodstuffs  and  the  Economic  Commission  for  Europe  treaty.  In  1993,  AMS  continued 
to  provide  Eastern  Europe  and  other  countries  with  technical  assistance  to  improve 
transportation  and  distribution  of  their  agricultural  commodities. 

Market  Regulatory  Laws 

Through  AMS,  USDA  administers  and  enforces  regulatory  laws  that  help  make 
marketing  more  orderly  and  efficient. 

The  Perishable  Agricultural  Commodities  Act  establishes  a code  of  trading  ethics 
and  encourages  fair  trading  in  the  marketing  of  fresh  and  frozen  fruits  and  vegetables. 
It  prohibits  unfair  and  fraudulent  business  practices  and  provides  a forum  to  resolve 
contract  disputes.  Injured  parties  can  collect  damages  from  any  buyer  or  seller  who 
fails  to  live  up  to  contract  obligations. 

The  law  also  protects  sellers  of  produce  by  imposing  a trust  on  a buyer’s  inven- 
tory and  receivables,  which  gives  the  seller  a security  interest  in  the  product  until 
payment  is  received. 

In  1955,  an  amendment  was  added  to  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Act  of  1946  to 
permit  AMS  graders  to  review  grade  labeling  and  advertising  at  all  marketing  levels 
to  eliminate  and  prevent  the  misuse  of  USDA  grade  names.  In  1993,  over  800  reviews 
at  the  retail  level  netted  88  violations. 

The  Federal  Seed  Act  prohibits  false  labeling  and  advertising  of  seed  in  interstate 
commerce  and  complements  State  seed  laws  by  prohibiting  the  shipment  of  seed  con- 
taining excessive  noxious  weed  seeds. 
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The  Plant  Variety  Protection  Act  extends  patent-type  protection  to  developers  of 
plants  that  reproduce  through  seeds.  Developers  of  new  varieties  of  such  plants  as 
soybeans,  wheat,  com,  and  marigolds  apply  to  USDA  for  certificates  of  protection. 
USD  A examiners  determine  whether  the  variety  actually  is  novel  and  entitled  to  pro- 
tection. The  holders  of  certificates  can  turn  to  the  courts  to  protect  their  inventions 
from  exploitation  by  others. 

The  Agricultural  Fair  Practices  Act  enables  farmers  to  file  complaints  with 
USDA  if  processors  refuse  to  deal  with  them  because  they  are  members  of  a produc- 
ers’ bargaining  or  marketing  association.  This  statute  makes  it  unlawful  for  handlers 
to  coerce,  intimidate,  or  discriminate  against  producers  because  they  belong  to  such 
an  association.  USDA  helps  to  institute  court  proceedings  when  farmers’  rights  are 
found  to  be  so  violated. 

Market  News 

The  Federal-State  market  news  service— carried  out  by  AMS  in  cooperation  with 
41  State  agencies,  the  District  of  Columbia,  3 territories,  and  the  U.S.  Agency  for 
International  Development— reports  up-to-the-minute  information  on  prices,  supply, 
and  demand  for  most  agricultural  commodities. 

This  information  aids  producers,  wholesalers,  and  others  in  the  marketing  chain 
in  deciding  where  and  when  to  buy  or  sell.  The  industry  voluntarily  provides  the 
information  on  which  market  news  reports  are  based. 

Almost  anywhere  and  any  time  trading  in  farm  products  goes  on,  Federal-State 
market  news  reporters  are  at  work  providing  information  about  market  conditions  to 
the  agricultural  community. 

During  visits  to  trading  points  and  by  telephone,  market  news  reporters  gather 
data  on  qualities  and  quantities  of  the  products  sold,  the  prices  paid,  the  demand,  the 
movement,  and  the  trends.  From  this  information  they  develop  timely,  accurate,  unbi- 
ased market  reports  for  practically  all  agricultural  commodities.  They  continually 
gather  this  information  throughout  every  trading  day  and  promptly  provide  releases 
to  the  waiting  public. 

The  reports  cover  buying  and  selling  of  these  commodity  groupings:  cotton  and 
cottonseed;  domestic  fruits  and  vegetables,  including  truck  rates;  imported  fruits  and 
vegetables;  floral  products  and  specialty  crops;  livestock,  meat,  poultry,  eggs,  grain, 
hay,  feeds,  and  wool;  dairy  products;  and  tobacco.  Foreign  markets  reported  on 
include  Mexico,  Canada,  Japan,  and  several  European  countries. 

AMS  uses  satellite  communication.  Earth  stations,  and  microcomputers  to  com- 
pile 750  to  900  market  news  messages  and  reports  each  day.  This  totals  about  50  mil- 
lion characters  of  information  transmitted  by  satellite  and  received  by  130  market 
news  offices  and  private  subscribers  daily.  Market  news  from  California  can  be  avail- 
able in  New  York,  and  points  in  between,  minutes  after  it  is  released. 

Automatic  telephone  answering  devices  are  also  used  to  disseminate  market 
news.  In  39  States  a farmer  or  trader  can  dial  a local  number  and  receive  a recorded 
message— updated  several  times  a day— with  the  latest  market  news  reports  for  a par- 
ticular commodity,  in  a specific  area. 
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Market  news  reports  also  may  be  found  in  newspapers  and  magazines,  radio  and 
television,  computer  bulletin  boards,  and  printed  and  faxed  reports  that  are  available 
by  subscription. 

Market  news  reporters  gather  and  document  information  through  personal  obser- 
vation of  the  transaction,  talks  with  buyers  and  sellers,  and  checks  on  sales  records. 
They  must  make  sure  to  give  an  accurate  picture  of  the  market,  because  many  people 
rely  on  their  reports. 

Market  news  reporters  must  be  experts  on  the  commodities  covered  because, 
even  if  the  product  is  not  officially  graded,  the  reporter  must  often  report  prices  paid 
for  the  various  qualities  of  products  using  nationally  understood  terms,  or  U.S. 
grades.  Only  in  this  way  can  prices,  supply,  and  demand  be  realistically  compared 
from  day  to  day  and  from  market  to  market  throughout  the  country. 

Farmers,  and  others  who  buy  and  sell  farm  products,  need  to  make  these  compar- 
isons. They  need  market  news  in  order  to  make  decisions  on  how  much  and  what  kind 
of  product  to  grow,  where  and  when  to  market,  and  whether  or  not  to  accept  a price  bid. 

Federal  Grading  and  Certification  Programs 

USD  A grade  standards  and  purchase  specifications  allow  buyers  and  sellers  to 
understand  quality  and  yield  differences  so  they  can  trade  agricultural  products  with 
confidence,  without  having  to  directly  evaluate  the  products  themselves.  Ultimately, 
these  standards  assure  consumers  that  their  food  is  of  uniform  and  consistent  quality. 
Grade  standards  are  continually  evaluated  to  ensure  that  they  remain  realistic  and 
responsive  to  users’  needs. 

Grading  is  most  often  used  by  wholesale  traders,  but  the  grades  for  some  prod- 
ucts are  frequently  advertised  to  consumers. 

Grading 

Two  USDA  agencies— the  Agricultural  Marketing  Service  and  the  Federal  Grain 
Inspection  Service— provide  voluntary  grading  services  for  most  food  and  farm  prod- 
ucts. Most  grading  and  grade  labeling  is  voluntary,  but  some  grading  services  are 
mandatory. 

Grading  is  performed  by  a well-trained  staff  of  Federal  and  licensed  graders.  A 
fee  is  charged  to  the  users  of  Federal  grading  services— generally  exporters,  packers, 
wholesalers,  elevator  operators,  or  processors  who  request  a service. 

During  FY  1993,  USDA  graded  37  percent  of  the  shell  eggs,  95  percent  of  the 
butter,  and  55  percent  of  the  frozen  fruits  and  vegetables  produced  in  the  United 
States— plus  74.6  billion  pounds  of  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables,  and  8.8  billion  pounds 
of  processed  fruits  and  vegetables.  In  addition,  of  all  federally  inspected  meat  and 
poultry  production  in  the  United  States,  USDA  graded  81.2  percent  of  the  beef,  80 
percent  of  the  turkeys,  and  56  percent  of  the  chickens  and  other  poultry. 

USDA  also  classed  more  than  97  percent  of  the  cotton  and  inspected  97  percent 
of  the  tobacco  produced  in  the  United  States. 

In  FY  1993,  the  national  grain  inspection  system  conducted  2.6  million  inspec- 
tions of  grains  and  oilseeds  under  the  U.S.  Grain  Standards  Act.  In  total,  USDA 
inspected  256  million  metric  tons  of  the  411  million  metric  tons  of  grains,  oilseeds. 
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and  rice  that  U.S.  farmers  produced  that  year.  Nearly  60  percent  of  the  grain 
inspected  represented  intrastate  and  interstate  shipments. 

Grade  Standards 

USDA  grade  standards  help  the  buyer  and  seller  understand  quality  levels. 
Ultimately,  these  standards  assure  consumers  that  their  food  is  of  a uniform  and  con- 
sistent quality. 

Grade  standards  are  continually  evaluated  by  experts  to  ensure  that  they  remain 
realistic  and  responsive  and  provide  meaningful  guidelines.  Each  year  about  2 per- 
cent of  the  standards  for  some  240  food  and  farm  products  are  revised  to  keep  them 
consistent  with  current  marketing  practices.  New  standards  also  are  developed  as  the 
need  arises. 

The  number  of  grades  for  a particular  product  depends  on  the  product’s  variabil- 
ity. There  are  six  grades  each  for  corn  and  wheat,  seven  grades  for  milled  rice,  eight 
grades  for  beef,  and  three  for  turkey.  Over  170  standards  cover  a wide  range  of  fresh 
and  packaged  fruit  and  vegetables. 

Grading  is  used  more  often  at  the  wholesale  level  than  at  the  consumer  level. 
Grade  labeling  of  food  products  is  not  required  by  law. 

Federal  Certification  Programs 

In  addition  to  grading  services,  USDA  provides  certification  services  which 
allow  graders  to  review  and  accept  agricultural  products  that  fulfill  certain  specifica- 
tion requirements.  These  certified  products  are  ordered  and  purchased  by  both  public 
and  private,  large-quantity  buyers  such  as  hospitals,  schools,  restaurants,  hotels,  air- 
lines, and  the  military  services.  This  also  includes  certifying  food  items  for  the 
National  School  Lunch  Program  and  other  food  assistance  programs. 

Organic  Certification 

The  organic  certification  program  was  authorized  by  the  Organic  Foods 
Production  Act  as  part  of  the  1990  farm  bill.  AMS  is  taking  the  lead  in  developing  the 
organic  certification  program. 

The  goals  of  the  organic  certification  program  are  to: 

■ Establish  national  standards  governing  the  marketing  of  certain  products  as 
organically  produced, 

■ Assure  consumers  that  organically  grown  products  meet  a consistent  standard, 
and 

■ Facilitate  interstate  commerce  in  fresh  and  processed  food  that  is  organically 
produced. 

The  act  calls  for  establishment  of  a National  Organic  Standards  Board,  which 
was  first  appointed  in  January  1992.  Its  job  is  to  help  develop  standards  for  sub- 
stances to  be  used  in  organic  production.  Six  subcommittees  are  developing  a list  of 
approved  and  prohibited  substances  for  use  in  processing  standards  and  materials, 
accreditation,  irrigation  water  standards,  livestock  production  practices,  and  import 
requirements.  Existing  organic  programs  will  have  to  conform  with  the  national  pro- 
gram when  it  is  in  place. 
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Grain  Inspection 

The  Federal  Grain  Inspection  Service  was  established  in  1976  as  a separate 
agency  in  USDA  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  U.S.  Grain  Standards  Act. 

Congress  charged  the  agency  with  establishing  a nationwide  system  to  inspect  and 
weigh  U.S.  grain  at  both  interior  and  export  locations. 

The  orderly  marketing  of  grain  requires  uniform  descriptions— or  grain 
standards— that  are  understood  and  accepted  by  buyers  and  sellers.  To  meet  this  need, 
official  U.S.  standards  have  been  developed  for  12  grains:  com,  wheat,  rye,  oats,  bar- 
ley, flaxseed,  sorghum,  soybeans,  sunflower  seeds,  triticale,  canola,  and  mixed  grain. 

U.S.  grain  standards  are  continuously  reviewed  and  revised  as  necessary  to  meet 
current  marketing  needs  and  practices. 

Most  grain  for  export  must  be  officially  weighed  and  inspected.  The  inspection 
and  weighing  of  export  grain  must  be  performed  by  FGIS  personnel,  or  by  licensed 
employees  of  States  that  have  been  delegated  this  authority  by  FGIS;  currently  eight 
States— Alabama,  California,  Minnesota,  Mississippi,  South  Carolina,  Virginia, 
Washington,  and  Wisconsin— have  this  delegated  authority. 

The  majority  of  inspections  of  grain  handled  at  inland  locations  or  sold  in  the 
domestic  market  are  performed  by  private  firms  and  State  agencies  designated  by 
FGIS  to  provide  official  inspection  service  under  FGIS  supervision.  Such  inspection 
is  provided  upon  request,  on  a fee  basis.  Official  weighing  of  grain  sold  in  the  domes- 
tic market  also  is  performed  upon  request,  on  a fee  basis. 

Fees  for  inspection  and  weighing  are  paid  by  those  requesting  services.  Buyers 
or  sellers  at  both  export  and  inland  markets  who  are  not  satisfied  with  the  grades  they 
receive  can  request  a reinspection  or  an  appeal  inspection. 

In  addition  to  inspecting  and  weighing  grain,  FGIS  is  also  responsible,  under  the 
Agricultural  Marketing  Act  of  1946,  for  inspecting  and  weighing  rice,  dry  beans, 
peas,  lentils,  processed  grain  products,  hops,  and  other  assigned  agricultural  com- 
modities. These  services  are  available  upon  request,  on  a fee  basis. 

Meat,  Poultry,  and  Livestock  Marketing  Regulations 

The  Packers  and  Stockyards  Act,  administered  by  USDA,  regulates  marketing 
practices  in  the  livestock,  poultry,  and  meat  industries.  Specifically  included  are  live- 
stock markets  (terminal  and  auction  markets),  livestock  market  agencies,  livestock 
dealers,  meat  packers,  and  live  poultry  dealers. 

The  law  prohibits  unfair,  deceptive,  discriminatory,  and  monopolistic  trade  prac- 
tices in  regulated  industries.  It  also  provides  financial  protection  for  livestock  produc- 
ers and  requires  reasonable  practices  in  the  care  and  handling  of  livestock  at 
stockyards. 

The  Packers  and  Stockyards  Act  encourages  fair  and  open  competition  in  mar- 
keting livestock,  poultry,  and  meat  to  ensure  that  true  market  value  is  received. 
Livestock  markets,  buying  stations,  dealers,  packers,  and  poultry  processors  subject 
to  the  Act  must  maintain  accurate  scales  and  weigh  livestock,  poultry,  and  meats 
accurately. 
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■ Protecting  Agricultural  Health  and  Productivity 


Excluding  Foreign  Pests  and  Diseases 

Agricultural  quarantine  inspection  is  the  first  line  of  defense  against  foreign 
pests  and  diseases.  Quarantines  regulate  the  importation  of  agricultural  materials 
that  may  harbor  exotic  insects,  foreign  plant  and  animal  diseases,  or  noxious  weeds. 
For  example,  a tropical  fruit  may  contain  the  eggs  or  larvae  of  a score  or  more  of 
highly  destructive  fruit  flies.  A piece  of  sausage  may  carry  the  virus  of  a devastating 
animal  plague. 

Inspectors  with  USDA’s  Animal  and  Plant  Health  Inspection  Service  (APHIS) 
are  stationed  at  border  ports,  seaports,  and  international  airports  to  protect  U.S.  agri- 
cultural resources  from  exotic  animal  and  plant  pests  and  diseases. 

In  FY  1993,  USD  A inspectors  at  international  ports  of  entry  inspected  nearly 
425,000  air  and  ship  arrivals  and  intercepted  nearly  1,475,000  prohibited  plant  mate- 
rials from  international  travelers.  A large  volume  of  prohibited  animal  products  also 
is  intercepted  every  year. 

From  high-tech  to  a keen  nose,  USD  A uses  a variety  of  means  to  exclude  foreign 
pests  and  protect  American  agriculture.  Inspectors  augment  visual  inspection  with  75 
x-ray  units  that  help  check  passenger  baggage  and  mail  for  prohibited  materials.  They 
also  have  enlisted  trained  detector  dogs  and  their  keen  sense  of  smell  to  help  sniff  out 
prohibited  fruit  and  meat.  The  friendly  beagles  in  USDA’s  37  “Beagle  Brigade” 
teams  check  the  baggage  of  passengers  arriving  from  overseas  at  19  airports. 

In  addition  to  domestic  exclusion  efforts,  APHIS  has  a corps  of  experts  stationed 
overseas.  They  gather  and  exchange  information  on  plant  and  animal  health,  conduct 
preclearance  programs  for  foreign  agricultural  commodities,  and  cooperate  in  inter- 
national programs  against  certain  pests  and  diseases. 

If  foreign  pests  or  diseases  do  manage  to  slip  past  our  border  defenses, 

USDA  conducts  appropriate  control  and  eradication  measures,  for  example  the 
Mediterranean  fruit  fly  eradication  projects  in  California  in  the  early  1990’s  and  the 
control  of  exotic  Newcastle  disease  outbreaks  in  pet  birds  in  several  States  during 
the  1980’s. 

Early  detection  of  exotic  animal  diseases  by  alert  livestock  producers  and  prac- 
ticing veterinarians  is  the  key  to  quick  elimination.  More  than  300  trained  veterinari- 
ans are  located  throughout  the  United  States  to  investigate  suspected  foreign  diseases. 
Within  24  hours  of  diagnosis,  one  of  four  specially  trained  task  forces  can  be  mobi- 
lized at  the  site  of  an  outbreak  to  implement  the  measures  necessary  to  eradicate  the 
disease. 

Import-Export  Regulations 

APHIS  is  responsible  for  enforcing  regulations  governing  import  and  export  of 
plants  and  animals  and  certain  agricultural  products. 

Import  requirements  depend  on  both  the  product  and  the  country  of  origin.  Plants 
and  plant  materials  usually  must  be  accompanied  by  a phytosanitary  certificate  issued 
by  an  official  of  the  exporting  country.  Livestock  and  poultry  must  be  accompanied 
by  a health  certificate.  Animal  products,  such  as  meats  and  hides,  are  restricted  if  they 
originate  in  countries  that  have  a different  disease  status  than  the  United  States. 
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APHIS  regulates  the  importation  of  animals  that  enter  the  country  by  land,  along 
the  borders  with  Mexico  and  Canada.  Imports  of  livestock  and  poultry  from  other 
countries  must  be  quarantined  at  one  of  four  animal  imports  centers:  Newburgh,  NY; 
Miami,  FL;  Los  Angeles,  CA;  and  Honolulu,  HI.  Personally  owned  pet  birds  can 
enter  through  one  of  six  USDA-operated  bird  quarantine  facilities.  These  are  located 
in  New  York,  NY;  Miami,  FL;  San  Ysidro,  CA;  Hidalgo,  TX;  Los  Angeles,  CA;  and 
Honolulu,  HI.  Pet  birds  from  Canada  can  enter  without  quarantine.  Commercial  ship- 
ments of  pet  birds  can  enter  through  one  of  60  privately  owned,  USDA-supervised 
quarantine  facilities.  A special  high-security  animal  import  center  at  Key  West,  FL, 
provides  a safe  means  of  importing  animals  from  countries  that  have  foot-and-mouth 
disease. 

Plant  Health  Programs 

When  an  insect,  weed,  or  disease  poses  a particularly  serious  threat  to  a major 
crop,  the  Nation’s  forests,  or  other  plant  resources,  APHIS  may  join  in  the  control 
work. 

Most  pests  and  weeds  that  are  targets  of  USDA’s  Plant  Protection  and  Quarantine 
programs  are  not  native  to  America.  When  pests  are  new  to  this  country,  control  tech- 
niques may  not  be  available.  USDA  then  applies  interstate  quarantines  and  takes 
other  steps  to  prevent  spread  until  effective  control  measures  can  be  developed. 

In  many  cases,  the  foreign  pests  are  only  minor  problems  in  their  native  lands 
because  they  are  kept  in  check  by  native  parasites,  predators,  and  diseases.  Since 
these  natural  enemies  may  not  exist  in  the  United  States,  one  control  technique  is  the 
importation,  rearing,  and  release  of  parasites  and  other  biological  control  organisms. 
Other  control  tools  include  the  careful  application  of  pesticides,  release  of  sterile 
insects,  and  cultural  controls  such  as  plowing  under  or  shredding  plant  stalks  imme- 
diately after  harvest. 

Control  programs  are  designed  with  safeguards  to  protect  the  health  of  people, 
crops,  wildlife,  and  the  overall  environment.  Whenever  possible,  nonchemical  con- 
trol methods  are  used.  And  each  program  is  critically  reviewed  for  its  potential  to 
impact  the  environment. 

One  major  program  is  the  effort  to  eradicate  boll  weevils  from  the  United  States. 
The  boll  weevil  first  entered  this  country  from  Mexico  in  the  late  1890’s  and  soon 
became  a major  pest  of  cotton.  It  has  caused  an  estimated  $12  billion  in  losses  to  the 
Nation’s  economy. 

Successful  boll  weevil  eradication  experiments,  beginning  in  the  early  1970’s, 
developed  the  technology  necessary  to  eradicate  boll  weevils  from  Virginia,  North 
Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and  much  of  Georgia  and  Florida.  Eradication  efforts  are 
continuing  in  Alabama  and  will  begin  in  Mississippi  and  Texas.  In  the  West,  boll 
weevils  have  been  eradicated  in  northwestern  Mexico,  California,  and  Arizona. 

In  the  cooperative  boll  weevil  eradication  program,  USDA  supplies  equipment, 
technical  and  administrative  support,  and  30  percent  of  program  funds.  Grower 
assessments  and/or  State  appropriations  finance  the  remainder  of  the  program. 

Other  domestic  programs  include:  a quarantine  program  to  halt  the  spread  of 
European  gypsy  moths  from  infested  areas  in  the  Northeastern  United  States;  quaran- 
tines to  prevent  the  spread  of  imported  fire  ants;  containment  and  eradication  of 
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witchweed,  a parasitic  disease  that  attacks  corn  and  other  crops  in  the  Carolinas;  and 
release  of  irradiated  sterile  pink  bollworm  moths  to  keep  this  insect  out  of  cotton  in 
California’s  San  Joaquin  Valley. 

Monitoring  Plant  and  Animal  Pests  and  Diseases 

To  monitor  plant  pests,  APHIS  works  with  the  States  in  a Cooperative 
Agricultural  Pest  Survey.  Data  on  weeds,  insects,  and  plant  diseases  and  pests  are 
entered  into  a nationwide  database,  which  can  be  accessed  by  authorized  persons. 

By  accessing  the  central  database,  users  can  retrieve  the  latest  data  on  pests 
which  can  assist  in  pest  forecasting,  early  pest  warning,  quicker  and  more  precise 
delimiting  efforts,  and  better  planning  for  plant  pest  eradication  or  control  efforts. 
Gathering  information  on  the  state  of  animal  health  in  the  United  States  is  the  goal  of 
USD  As  National  Animal  Health  Monitoring  System,  begun  in  1983.  It  randomly 
selects  herds  or  flocks  to  form  a sample  population.  The  system  will  ultimately  pro- 
vide statistically  sound  data  concerning  U.S.  livestock  and  poultry  diseases  and  dis- 
ease conditions,  along  with  their  costs  and  associated  production  practices. 

Biological  Control  and  IPM  Programs 

Biological  control  and  IPM— or  Integrated  Pest  Management— programs  could 
be  considered  as  two  sides  of  the  same  coin.  Both  are  aimed  at  eliminating  or  reduc- 
ing reliance  on  chemical  pesticides  to  combat  plant  pests  and  weeds. 

Biological  control  is  the  use  of  exotic  natural  enemies  released  on  a target  pest  to 
establish  a self-perpetuating  system.  Biological  control  involves  the  deliberate 
release  and  cultivation  of  predatory  insects,  deadly  parasites,  and  infectious  organ- 
isms that  naturally  attack  harmful  insects  and  weeds. 

IPM  involves  a combination  of  techniques— including  biological  control— that 
contributes  the  most  economically  effective  pest  suppression.  This  includes  pest 
monitoring  and  determination  of  economic  thresholds  for  such  control  practices  as: 
cultural  methods,  diseases  that  attack  specific  pests,  resistant  crop  varieties,  genetic 
methods,  attractants,  augmentation  or  conservation  of  parasites  or  predators,  and 
chemical  pesticides  as  needed. 

Scientists  in  USDA’s  Agricultural  Research  Service  and  State  agricultural  exper- 
iment stations  are  conducting  research  on  the  various  components  of  IPM  to  improve 
their  use  and  application.  Their  investigations  cover  such  techniques  as  land  prepara- 
tion and  cultivation,  crop  rotations  and  fallow,  timing  of  planting  and  harvesting,  and 
timing  of  irrigation.  They  also  look  for  ways  to  take  advantage  of  a pest’s  natural 
enemies. 

APHIS  is  the  lead  agency  in  a cooperative  IPM  initiative  for  grasshopper  control 
in  the  Western  United  States.  Many  agencies,  including  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  and  the  U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior,  participate  in  the  project,  begun  in 
1987,  which  aims  to  find  better  and  more  acceptable  ways  of  preventing  grasshopper 
damage,  while  protecting  the  environment. 

Breeding  resistant  crops  has  been  another  successful  control  technique,  espe- 
cially against  diseases  and  insects.  USDA  and  State  agricultural  experiment  stations 
provide  resistant  germplasm,  which  is  a vital  source  of  breeding  materials. 
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Genetic  methods  being  used  and  improved  by  USD  A scientists  include  sexual 
sterilization  and  release  of  insects,  so  that  native  insects  mate  with  sterile  ones  and  do 
not  produce  offspring. 

Pesticides  remain  a component  in  IPM  systems,  because  of  their  effectiveness 
against  pests  that  affect  our  health  and  attack  our  crops,  livestock,  pets,  and  struc- 
tures. Studies  are  conducted  to  find  ways  to  use  pesticides  more  efficiently,  through 
improved  timing  and  methods  of  application.  Research  is  also  conducted  on  develop- 
ing selective,  nonpersistent,  and  biodegradable  pesticides. 

USDA  and  land-grant  university  scientists  are  also  seeking  to  improve  highly 
sensitive  methods  for  detecting  and  measuring  pesticides  and  their  metabolites,  so  as 
to  ensure  worker  safety  and  protect  the  environment. 

Because  pesticides  may  cause  undesirable  effects,  USDA  encourages  use  of 
effective  pest  control  methods  that  pose  a low  potential  hazard  to  human  health,  live- 
stock, fish  and  wildlife,  and  beneficial  insects. 

Persistent  or  hazardous  pesticides  are  not  used  in  pest  control  programs  when  an 
effective  nonresidual  or  nonchemical  alternative  is  available.  When  persistent  pesti- 
cides are  necessary,  they  are  used  in  minimal  amounts  and  are  applied  precisely  to  the 
infested  area  as  infrequently  as  possible. 

Because  of  the  important  issues  related  to  the  use  of  pesticides  and  pest  control 
practices,  USDA’s  research  and  extension  partners  have  conducted  a National 
Pesticides  Impact/Assessment  Program  since  1976.  The  primary  purpose  of  the  pro- 
gram is  to  coordinate  and  develop  USDA  policy  and  viewpoints  on  pesticides  and 
related  uses. 

Scientists  are  also  studying  newer  methods  of  pest  control,  such  as  hormones 
that  regulate  the  growth,  development,  and  reproduction  of  insects.  Hormones,  or 
insect  growth  regulators,  can  disrupt  a wide  range  of  bodily  functions  when  applied 
at  critical  times  during  the  life  cycle.  Growth  regulators  are  a class  of  pesticides  that 
have  great  potential  for  application  in  pest  management  programs  because  they  are 
targeted  at  specific  organisms  and  are  biodegradable. 

USDA  and  university  scientists  also  look  for  ways  to  take  advantage  of  a pest’s 
natural  enemies.  This  approach,  which  is  called  biological  control,  has  special  impor- 
tance for  North  America,  where  most  farm  pests  are  immigrants.  These  immigrant 
pests  can  proliferate  unhindered,  because  they  often  cross  the  ocean  without  bringing 
along  their  own  natural  enemies. 

Biological  control  includes  techniques  such  as  mating  pheromones  that  are  used 
to  lure  insects  to  traps  or  other  devices  or  to  prevent  male  and  female  insects  from 
locating  each  other.  Biological  control  also  means  using  predators,  parasites,  and 
pathogens  to  combat  plant  pests.  Predators  and  parasites  include  insects,  mites,  and 
nematodes  that  naturally  attack  a target  pest.  Predators  kill  the  pest  outright.  Parasites 
sap  the  target  pest  more  slowly,  gradually  injuring  or  killing  it.  Pathogens  include 
bacteria,  viruses,  or  fungi  that  cause  diseases  specifically  injurious  to  a target  pest. 

To  coordinate  the  important  search  for  new  and  better  biocontrol  opportunities,  a 
National  Biological  Control  Institute  was  established  in  USDA’s  Animal  and  Plant 
Health  Inspection  Service  in  1989.  The  institute’s  mission  is  to  promote  and  facilitate 
biological  control  techniques. 
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USD  A biocontrol  programs  currently  underway  include  efforts  against  the  cereal 
leaf  beetle,  sweetpotato  whitefly,  Russian  wheat  aphid,  Colorado  potato  beetle, 
euonymus  scale,  brown  citrus  aphid,  leafy  spurge,  diffuse  and  spotted  knapweed,  and 
common  crupina. 

Veterinary  Biologies 

Under  the  Virus-Serum-Toxin  Act  of  1913,  USDA’s  Animal  and  Plant  Health 
Inspection  Service  enforces  regulations  to  assure  that  animal  vaccines  and  other  vet- 
erinary biologies  are  safe,  pure,  potent,  and  effective. 

Veterinary  biologies  are  products  designed  to  diagnose,  prevent,  or  treat  animal 
diseases.  In  contrast  to  animal  medicines,  drugs,  or  chemicals— all  of  which  are  regu- 
lated by  the  U.S.  Food  and  Drug  Administration— veterinary  biologies  are  derivatives 
of  living  organisms.  Unlike  some  pharmaceutical  products,  most  biologies  leave  no 
chemical  residues  in  animals.  Furthermore,  most  disease  organisms  do  not  develop 
resistance  to  the  immune  response  produced  by  a veterinary  biologic. 

USD  A veterinarians  regulate  and  license  all  veterinary  biologies  as  well  as  the 
facilities  where  they  are  produced.  They  also  inspect  and  monitor  the  production  of 
veterinary  biologies,  including  both  genetically  engineered  products  and  products 
produced  by  conventional  means.  Necessary  tests  of  veterinary  biologies  are  con- 
ducted at  USDA’s  National  Veterinary  Services  Laboratories  in  Ames,  lA. 

A half  century  ago,  there  were  perhaps  a half  dozen  animal  vaccines  and  other 
biologies  available  to  farmers.  During  1993,  110  new  product  licenses  were  issued 
and  35  were  terminated.  To  date,  there  are  2,102  active  product  licenses  and  117 
licensees  and  permittees. 

Animal  Health  Programs 

Protecting  the  health  of  the  Nation’s  livestock  and  poultry  industries  is  the 
responsibility  of  Veterinary  Services  in  APHIS.  Veterinary  medical  officers  and  ani- 
mal health  technicians  work  with  their  counterparts  in  the  States  and  with  livestock 
producers  to  earry  out  cooperative  programs  to  control  and  eradicate  certain  animal 
diseases. 

The  organized  effort  against  livestock  diseases  began  in  1884  when  Congress 
created  a special  agency  within  USD  A to  combat  bovine  pleuropneumonia— a dread 
cattle  disease  that  was  crippling  exports  as  well  as  taking  a heavy  toll  on  domestic 
cattle.  Within  8 years,  contagious  bovine  pleuropneumonia  had  been  eradicated,  and 
this  campaign  set  the  pattern  for  subsequent  animal  disease  control  and  eradication 
programs. 

Other  diseases  that  have  been  eradicated  from  the  United  States  include  foot- 
and-mouth  disease,  Texas  cattle  fever,  dourine,  glanders,  fowl  plague,  Venezuelan 
equine  encephalitis,  sheep  scabies,  screwworms,  exotic  Newcastle  disease,  hog 
cholera,  and  lethal  avian  influenza. 

Current  USDA  disease  eradication  programs  include  cooperative  State-Federal 
efforts  directed  at  cattle  and  swine  brucellosis,  bovine  tuberculosis,  pseudorabies  in 
swine,  and  scrapie  in  sheep  and  goats. 

As  of  May  1994,  32  States,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  U.S.  Virgin  Islands  were  free  of 
cattle  brucellosis;  the  remaining  18  States  are  in  “Class  A,”  meaning  they  have  a 
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herd-infection  rate  of  less  than  0.25  percent.  Forty-two  States,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the 
U.S.  Virgin  Islands  have  eradicated  swine  brucellosis.  In  the  bovine  TB  eradication 
program,  41  States  and  the  U.S.  Virgin  Islands  are  accredited  TB-free.  Twelve  States 
have  eradicated  pseudorabies. 

Disease  control  and  eradication  measures  include: 

■ Quarantines  to  stop  the  movement  of  possibly  infected  or  exposed  animals, 

■ Testing  and  examination  to  detect  infection, 

■ Destruction  of  infected  animals  (and,  sometimes,  animals  exposed  to 
infection),  to  prevent  further  disease  spread, 

■ Treatment  to  eliminate  parasites, 

■ Vaccination  in  some  cases,  and 

■ Cleaning  and  disinfection  of  contaminated  premises. 

Animal  Damage  Control 

The  APHIS -administered  Animal  Damage  Control  (ADC)  program  provides  rec- 
ommendations and  direct  assistance  to  Government  agencies  and  private  individuals 
to  help  protect  American  agriculture  from  injury  and  damage  caused  by  wild 
animals— including  mammals,  birds,  and  reptiles.  The  program  also  protects  natural 
resources,  property,  and  human  health  and  safety. 

ADC  programs  are  supported  by  research  that  is  coordinated  by  the  Denver 
Wildlife  Research  Center.  Scientists  there  develop  animal  damage  control  methods 
that  are  technically,  scientifically,  and  ecologically  sound. 

Most  activities  are  conducted  on  a partnership  basis:  individuals  work  with  local. 
State,  and  Federal  cooperators  that  use  matching  funds  to  help  pay  for  assistance.  The 
program  is  carried  out  under  the  Animal  Damage  Control  Act  of  1931,  which  autho- 
rizes USD  A to  assist  producers  and  the  general  public  with  problems  caused  by  wild 
animals  and  birds. 

Virtually  all  species  of  wildlife  can  be  harmful  at  times;  but  many  of  the  serious 
loss  problems  are  caused  by  introduced  species— such  as  starlings,  pigeons,  and 
English  sparrows— or  by  extremely  adaptable  species— such  as  coyotes,  deer,  and 
beavers. 

Examples  of  ADC  activities  include:  (1)  working  with  airports  to  prevent  colli- 
sions between  wildlife  and  aircraft,  (2)  resolving  nuisance  bird  problems  through  use 
of  frightening  devices,  structural  or  habitat  modification,  capture  and  relocation,  and 
selective  removal,  (3)  controlling  livestock  predators  by  changing  animal  husbandry 
techniques,  erecting  predator-proof  fences,  using  livestock  guarding  dogs,  or  selec- 
tively removing  predators. 

ADC  personnel  use  or  recommend  nonlethal  control  methods  wherever  practical. 
More  than  half  the  research  funds  are  used  to  identify  and  develop  nonlethal  methods 
of  dealing  with  wildlife  damage.  Livestock  guarding  dogs,  predator-proof  fencing, 
and  the  “Electronic  Guard”  (a  device  that  combines  a flashing  strobe  light  and  a siren 
to  scare  coyotes)  are  examples  of  nonlethal  ways  to  minimize  damage  from 
predators. 

The  ADC  program  deals  with  some  28  different  kinds  of  loss  affecting 
43  agricultural  crops,  24  types  of  livestock,  7 types  of  forestry  or  range,  and  about 
18  types  of  property. 
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Humane  Care  of  Animals 

Many  local.  State,  and  Federal  laws  deal  with  the  humane  treatment  and  care  of 
animals.  An  important  Federal  law  is  the  Animal  Welfare  Act,  which  regulates  the 
care  and  treatment  of  animals  that  are  used  for  research  or  exhibition  or  are  sold  as 
pets  at  wholesale.  This  act,  which  APHIS  administers,  specifically  excludes  animals 
raised  for  food  or  fiber  (including  fur-bearing  animals).  USDA’s  role  lies  not  in  regu- 
lating farmers,  but  in  conducting  research  and  providing  information  to  enhance  the 
management  of  farm  animals. 

USDA  has  long  had  a concern  for  the  health  and  well-being  of  animals.  The  first 
Federal  humane  law,  which  mandated  feed  and  water  for  farm  animals  being  trans- 
ported by  barge  or  rail,  was  passed  in  1873.  In  1966,  Congress  passed  the  Laboratory 
Animal  Welfare  Act,  in  response  to  complaints  about  suffering  and  neglected  dogs 
and  cats  supplied  to  research  institutions,  and  also  to  focus  on  the  problem  of 
“petnapping.” 

Four  years  later,  a much  more  comprehensive  piece  of  legislation— the  Animal 
Welfare  Act— was  passed  by  Congress.  This  law  expanded  coverage  to  most  other 
warmblooded  animals  used  in  research;  to  animals  in  zoos  and  circuses  and  marine 
mammals  in  sea  life  shows  and  exhibits;  and  to  animals  sold  in  the  wholesale  pet 
trade.  The  law  does  not  cover  retail  pet  shops,  game  ranches,  livestock  shows,  rodeos. 
State  or  county  fairs,  or  dog  and  cat  shows. 

The  Animal  Welfare  Act  has  been  amended  several  times.  A 1976  amendment 
extended  the  scope  of  the  act  to  include  care  and  treatment  while  animals  are  being 
transported  via  common  carriers.  It  also  outlawed  animal  fighting  ventures,  such  as 
dog  or  cock  fights,  unless  specifically  allowed  by  State  law. 

A 1985  amendment  focused  on  research  animals.  It  called  for  the  establishment 
of  special  committees  at  every  research  facility  to  oversee  animal  use  and  for  regula- 
tions providing  for  exercise  of  dogs  and  the  psychological  well-being  of  nonhuman 
primates. 

In  1990,  standards  were  revised  for  guinea  pigs,  hamsters,  and  rabbits.  These 
standards  increased  the  minimum  space  requirements  and  provided  additional 
requirements  to  protect  animals  being  transported  via  common  carrier. 

The  act  was  further  strengthened  by  the  Pet  Protection  Act  of  1990,  which 
became  effective  on  August  23, 1993.  The  Pet  Protection  Act  sets  specific  holding 
periods  for  animals  in  public  or  private  pounds  or  shelters,  and  requires  certification 
and  documentation  from  dealers  that  the  holding  period  has  been  met. 

Regulatory  Enforcement  and  Animal  Care  officials  at  USDA  enforce  the  Animal 
Welfare  Act  through  a system  of  licensing  and  registration  of  regulated  businesses. 
The  agency  performs  inspections  to  ensure  that  licensees  and  registrants  are  comply- 
ing with  the  standards  for  proper  care  and  handling  of  animals  covered  by  the  act. 

APHIS  also  enforces  the  Horse  Protection  Act,  which  prohibits  the  cruel  practice 
of  “soring”  show  horses.  The  primary  enforcement  tool  is  through  inspections  of 
horses  at  shows  by  Federal  personnel  and  by  “Designated  Qualified  Persons,” 
licensed  by  industry  organizations  and  certified  and  monitored  by  APHIS. 
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Research,  Education,  and 
• Economics 


■ The  Cooperative  Extension  System 

USDA’s  Extension  Service  is  the  Federal  partner  of  the  Cooperative  Extension 
System  (CES),  a national  educational  network  linking  research,  science,  and 
technology  to  the  needs  of  people  where  they  live  and  work.  Extension’s  focus  is 
education— practical  education  Americans  can  use  in  dealing  with  the  critical  issues 
that  affect  their  daily  lives  and  the  Nation’s  future. 

Extension  education  combines  the  expertise  and  resources  of  Federal,  State,  and 
local  governments.  The  partners  in  this  unique  System  are: 

■ The  Extension  Service  at  USD  A, 

■ Extension  professionals  at  land-grant  colleges  and  universities  (sometimes 
called  land-grant  institutions)  throughout  the  United  States  and  its 
territories,  and 

■ Extension  professionals  in  nearly  all  of  the  Nation’s  3,150  counties. 

In  addition,  thousands  of  paraprofessionals  and  nearly  3 million  volunteers  sup- 
port this  partnership  and  magnify  its  impact.  The  Cooperative  Extension  System’s 
strong  linkages  with  other  public  and  private  groups  enhance  and  expand  educational 
activities. 

Critical  National  Issues 

Through  an  interactive  strategic  planning  process.  Extension  educational  pro- 
grams and  resources  target  today’s  critical  national  issues  and  will  continue  to 
address  the  critical  concerns  of  Americans.  Current  issues  addressed  as  national  ini- 
tiatives include: 

■ Communities  in  Economic  Transition.  Many  rural  communities,  as  well  as 
urban  centers,  face  an  impending  economic  crisis  because  of  deteriorating  infrastruc- 
tures, declining  employment,  and  the  reduced  earning  capacity  of  families  living  in 
these  areas.  In  response  to  this  economic  crisis,  the  Cooperative  Extension  System  is 
implementing  educational  programs  that  focus  on  strategic  economic  development, 
enterprise  development,  and  business  assistance  for  these  communities. 

■ Decisions  for  Health.  The  Cooperative  Extension  System  is  moving  quickly 
to  meet  the  health  care  needs  of  the  American  public  by  empowering  individuals  and 
communities  to  decide  rationally  and  systematically  how  best  to  meet  their  health  and 
health  care  needs.  To  accomplish  this,  the  CES  is  educating  the  public  about  health- 
care reform  issues,  early  childhood  immunization,  and  community  “capacity  build- 
ing” which  is  a self-help  program  to  develop  leaders,  improve  employment,  expand 
tax  bases,  and  improve  social  services. 

■ Food  Safety  Awareness.  This  program  educates  the  public  in  the  safe  hand- 
ling of  food.  It  is  an  instrument  for  extending  the  food  safety  information  of  other 
USDA  agencies  as  well  as  of  other  Federal  and  State  agencies. 
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■ Water  Quality.  Extension  programs  help  consumers,  chemical  users,  and  local 
policymakers  understand  the  causes  and  effects  of  water  pollution  and  work  to  achieve 
an  atmosphere  of  cooperation  among  varied  interests  in  the  water  quality  area. 

■ Children,  Youth,  and  Families.  The  Cooperative  Extension  System  provides 
a broad  spectrum  of  educational  programs  for  children,  youth,  and  families  in  high- 
risk  environments.  The  programs  address  topics  such  as  self  esteem  building,  health 
and  nutrition,  money  management,  child  care,  and  education.  Extension’s  children, 
youth,  and  family  programs  focus  on  prevention  and  intervention  by  building  com- 
munity partnerships.  The  programs  are  carried  out  in  public  schools,  4-H  programs, 
summer  camps,  county  offices,  clients’  homes,  and  community  centers. 

■ Sustainable  Agriculture.  Americans  nationwide  are  becoming  increasingly 
concerned  about  social  and  environmental  farm  issues  such  as  food  safety  and  qual- 
ity, surface  and  ground  water  contamination,  biotechnology  applications,  and  natural 
resource  management.  Extension  staff  nationwide  are  developing  information,  educa- 
tion, and  demonstration  programs  that  promote  economically  sound,  socially  accept- 
able, and  environmentally  friendly  agricultural  practices. 

■ Waste  Management.  Growing  public  concern  over  environmental  quality, 
together  with  increasing  regulatory  requirements  for  safe  waste  disposal,  have  cre- 
ated an  urgent  need  for  waste  management  education  in  the  United  States.  The 
Cooperative  Extension  System  is  working  closely  with  other  Federal,  State  and  local 
agencies  to  develop  collaborative  efforts  in  waste  disposal. 

Nationwide,  Extension  professionals  in  agriculture,  natural  resources,  home  eco- 
nomics, human  nutrition,  rural  and  community  development,  and  4-H  and  children 
and  youth  programs  focus  their  educational  programs  on  these  current  initiatives. 

Giving  Local  Meaning  to  the  National 
Information  Infrastructure 

Modem  technological  developments  are  improving  the  Cooperative  Extension 
System’s  ability  to  extend  its  educational  resources  to  a broader  audience.  All  CES 
State  offices  and  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  county  offices  are  interconnected  via  inter- 
active communication  technology.  Communications  and  the  use  of  electronic  tech- 
nologies are  crucial  to  today’s  Extension  programs.  The  Federal  Extension  Service, 
USDA,  is  assisting  local  community  networks  to  provide  electronic  access  to 
Extension  and  other  Federal  information  resources. 

Redefining  How,  Where,  and  When  People  Learn 

The  CES  is  designing  educational  programs  that  combine  the  power  of  satellite 
video  technology,  Internet,  and  other  technologies  with  research-based  educational 
methodology.  These  latest  technological  developments  are  reshaping  CES  educa- 
tional program  delivery  and  providing  greater  audience  access. 

The  CES’s  extensive  satellite  downlink  and  uplink  capabilities,  its  nationwide 
computer  and  human  resource  network,  and  its  expertise  in  developing  educational 
programs  are  perhaps  unequalled  in  the  public  or  private  sector.  CES’s  strength  lies  in 
its  ability  to  build  upon  its  existing  network  of  information  and  educational  services 
through  collaborative  work,  to  make  information  resources  available  locally  and 
globally. 
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■ Did  you  know? 

There  are  5,478,826  youth  participants  in  Extension's  4-H  program, 
making  it  one  of  the  largest  youth  programs  in  the  Nation. 

There  are  9,615  County  Extension  Agents  working  in  3,150  counties 
across  America,  and  nearly  17,000  Extension  staff  members  altogether. 

Nearly  3 million  trained  volunteers  work  with  Extension  programs 
across  the  country,  providing  support  in  such  areas  as  gardening,  nutri- 
tion, health,  youth  development,  and  financial  planning. 

Nearly  50,000 job  opportunities  are  available  each  year  in  the  food 
and  agricultural  sciences  and  related  areas  of  study 

You  can  acquire  more  Extension  Service  information  electronically 
by  establishing  an  account  on  a computer  that  is  linked  to  Internet,  the 
Federal  information  electronic  network.  If  you  have  questions  about 
access,  contact  your  local  library  or  computer  specialist 

By  using  "'Gopher,"  a powerful  software  researching  tool,  you  can 
access  libraries  from  around  the  world.  You  can  access  the  main  menu 
of  the  Extension  System  by  typing  gopher  esusda.gov  at  the  prompt  line. 
You  may  then  make  the  following  sequence  of  selections:  "AH  Other 
GophersTNorth  AmericaTUSATGeneraT/Extension  Service,  USDA". 
You  may  then  search  for  the  particular  information  you  want 


History 

Established  in  1914,  the  Cooperative  Extension  System  was  designed  as  a part- 
nership between  USDA  and  the  land-grant  universities,  which  were  authorized  by  the 
Federal  Morrill  Acts  of  1862  and  1890.  Legislation  in  various  States  has  enabled  local 
governments  and  organized  groups  in  the  Nation’s  counties  to  become  a third  party  in 
this  educational  endeavor. 

Today,  this  educational  system  includes  professionals  in  each  of  the  Nation’s 
1862  land-grant  colleges  and  universities  (in  the  50  States,  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin 
Islands,  Guam,  Northern  Marianas,  American  Samoa,  Micronesia,  and  the  District  of 
Columbia)  and  in  Tuskegee  University  and  sixteen  1890  land-grant  colleges  or 
universities. 

■ Intramural  Agricultural  Research: 

Agricultural  Research  Service 

The  Agricultural  Research  Service  is  the  primary  intramural  research  agency  in 
USDA.  It  conducts  a balanced  program  of  basic  and  applied  research  that  con- 
centrates on  problems  that  are  national  or  regional  in  scope. 

The  agency  maintains  a network  of  geographically  dispersed  national  and  over- 
seas laboratories,  providing  USDA  with  the  ability  to: 

■ Perform  long-term  research  on  high-risk  problems, 

■ Respond  to  both  stable  and  changing  technical  goals. 
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■ Ensure  research  program  accountability,  through  its  organizational 
structure,  and 

■ Form,  disband,  or  coordinate  interdisciplinary  research  teams  (often  at 
different  sites)  from  a large,  diverse  scientific  workforce. 

Areas  of  research  emphasis  for  ARS  correspond  to  high-priority  problems  identi- 
fied by  scientists,  internal  program  evaluations,  users,  new  legislation,  appropria- 
tions, regulatory  and  action  agencies,  and  executive  branch  initiatives.  Research 
objectives  include  the  following: 

Soil,  Air,  and  Water 

ARS  is  focusing  on  the  increasing  critical  issues  of  environmental  degradation. 
Currently,  the  agency  is  working  on: 

■ Improved  production  systems  that  will  reduce  the  degradation  of  water  qual- 
ity by  agricultural  chemicals  and  control  erosion  when  crop  residues  are  low, 

■ Strategies  for  off- site  control  of  chemical  buildup  in  ground  water, 

■ Methods  for  assessing  the  effect  of  potential  global  climate  change  on 
water  and  energy  flows,  water  resources,  and  the  health  and  sustainability 
of  agricultural  ecosystems, 

■ Methods  for  quantifying  agriculture’s  contribution  to  changes  in  greenhouse 
gases, 

■ Ways  to  facilitate  conservation  tillage,  and 

■ Evaluation  and  improvement  of  no-till  and  other  conservation  tillage  and 
residue  management  systems— to  increase  soil  organic  matter,  infiltration, 
and  soil  biological  activity  and  to  reduce  runoff,  erosion,  evaporation,  and 
drought  damage. 

Plant  Productivity 

ARS  focuses  on  the  traditional  concern  of  enhancing  plant  yields,  including  such 
projects  as: 

■ Enhancement  of  plant  germplasm  by  genome  manipulation  at  the  molecular 
level,  and  enhancement  of  plant  genetic  resources  to  overcome  productivity 
barriers  in  major  crops, 

■ Technologies  for  controlling  fundamental  biological  processes  relating  to 
productivity,  market  quality,  and  production  costs, 

■ Long-  and  short-term  acquisition  and  preservation  of  plant  germplasm, 

■ Detection  at  the  molecular  level  of  pathogens  in  propagative  material, 

■ Methods  for  nondestructive  testing  of  seed  viability  and  composition  and  for 
environmentally  safe  pest  control  with  acceptable  health  risk, 

■ Management  systems  for  sound  ecosystem  maintenance  and  water  use  on 
important  range,  pasture,  and  crop  lands, 

■ Control  of  weed  and  plant  diseases, 

■ Area- wide  control  of  high-priority  pests, 

■ Development  of  a relational  database  for  the  National  Plant  Germplasm 
System,  and 

■ Computer  simulation  models  for  growth  and  development  of  economically 
important  crops  and  weeds. 
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Animal  Productivity 

ARS  projects  to  improve  animal  productivity  seek  ways  to: 

■ Reduce  mortality  and  other  losses  from  disease  and  parasites, 

■ Improve  genetic  resistance  to  diseases  and  parasites, 

■ Use  biological  methods  to  control  parasites, 

■ Control  bacteria  and  parasites  in  live  animals,  especially  for  diseases  that  are 
communicable  to  humans, 

■ Increase  the  genetic  capacity  of  animals  for  greater  production, 

■ Evaluate  behavioral,  physiological,  and  productivity  indicators  of  animal 
well-being, 

■ Understand  the  physiological  processes  involved  in  feed  intake  and  metabo- 
lism, and  the  mechanisms  by  which  chemical  and  physical  composition  of 
feed  can  limit  nutrient  availability, 

■ Make  nondestructive  repeated  measurements  of  body  composition,  and 

■ Use  animal  wastes  and  reduce  waste  contamination  of  surface  and 
ground  water. 

Commodity  Conversion  and  Delivery 

In  efforts  to  improve  the  processing  of  agricultural  commodities,  ARS  is  seeking: 

■ Means  to  prevent  or  eliminate  foodbome  microorganisms  in  animal  products, 
prevent  mycotoxins  in  food  and  feed  products,  eliminate  insect  and  disease 
trade  barriers  that  limit  agricultural  exports,  meet  quality  market  requirements 
(physical,  sanitary,  performance)  for  various  food  products,  and  extend  shelf 
life  while  retaining  high  quality, 

■ Methods  for  rapid,  objective  analysis  of  marketing  safety  and  quality 
characteristics, 

■ Technologies  for  converting  agricultural  commodities  to  value-added 
industrial  products,  alternative  fuels,  and  new  fiber,  leather,  feed,  and  food 
products, 

■ Process  treatments  to  enhance  food  safety,  minimize  residues  or  additives, 
and  retain  quality,  and 

■ Alternative  processing  methods  that  are  more  environmentally  benign. 

Human  Nutrition  and  Well-Being 

ARS  human  nutrition  research  is  seeking: 

■ Methods  to  determine  composition  of  commonly  consumed  foods  and  to 
change  food  production  and  processing  systems  to  improve  the  nutritional 
quality  of  foods, 

■ Better  understanding  of  the  role  that  dietary  components  play  in  weight  main- 
tenance and  the  risk  of  chronic  diseases, 

■ Identification  of  adequate  and  safe  ranges  of  nutrient  and  calorie  intake,  and 

■ Explanation  of  the  molecular  and  cellular  bases  of  human  nutrition. 
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Human  Nutrition  Information 

ARS  also  helps  to  promote  the  nutritional  well-being  of  Americans  by  providing 
data  that  contribute  to  development  of  nutrition  policy  for  the  Nation,  educating 
Americans  on  that  policy,  maintaining  a national  data  bank  on  the  nutrient  content  of 
foods,  and  monitoring  the  food  consumption  of  the  population.  ARS  conducts  applied 
research  on  what  foods  Americans  buy  and  eat,  what  nutrients  are  in  those  foods,  and 
how  we  can  make  informed  food  choices. 

Research  findings  are  used  in  part  to  help  provide  policy  guidance  for  food  assis- 
tance programs,  food  labeling,  and  food  safety;  food  formulation,  production,  and 
marketing;  and  nutrition  education  programs. 

Food  Consumption 

ARS  monitors  the  food  and  nutrient  content  of  the  American  diet  as  part  of 
the  National  Nutrition  Monitoring  and  Related  Research  Program.  A series  of  food 
consumption  surveys,  called  the  Continuing  Survey  of  Food  Intakes  by  Individuals, 
measures  what  Americans  eat  and  drink.  USD  A has  studied  food  consumption 
since  1936. 


■ Survey  Facts  (since  1989) 

m On  average,  Americans  obtain  about  34  percent  of  their  calories  from 
fat,  which  is  above  the  30  percent  limit  recommended  in  the  Dietary 
Guidelines  published  by  the  Departments  of  Agriculture  and  Health 
and  Human  Services. 

» About  15  percent  of  elementary  school-aged  children  and  30  percent 
of  teens  ate  no  fruit  during  a 3-day  survey  period, 

» Young  men  (20  to  29  years)  have  the  highest  cholesterol  intake— an 
average  of  357  milligrams  per  day.  The  lowest  intake  for  adults  is  by 
women  70  years  old  and  older— 194  milligrams.  Some  health  authori- 
ties recommend  that  dietary  cholesterol  be  limited  to  an  a verage  of 
300  milligrams  or  less  per  day. 
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Nutrition  Knowledge  and  Attitudes 

The  Diet  and  Health  Knowledge  Survey,  a follow-up  to  the  Continuing  Survey  of 
Food  Intakes  by  Individuals,  measures  consumers’  awareness,  understanding,  and 
attitudes  about  dietary  guidance  and  the  relationship  between  diet  and  health.  Pairing 
these  two  surveys  provides  a unique  resource  for  studying  how  knowledge  and  atti- 
tudes about  diet  and  health  determine  what  we  eat. 


■ Diet  and  Health  Knowledge  Survey  Facts 

Main  meal  planners  seem  to  know  that  what  they  eat  can  affect  their 

health,  but  not  why 

■ Almost  90  percent  agree  that  'What  you  eat  can  make  a big  difference 
in  your  chance  of  getting  a disease,  like  heart  disease  or  cancer. " 

■ About  75  percent  know  that  health  problems  are  related  to  how  much 
fat  a person  eats. 

■ Fewer  stilt—  60  percent  or  less— know  about  health  problems  related 
to  saturated  fat,  calcium,  fiber,  and  iron. 

Peoples' perceptions  about  their  own  diets  don't  always  match  reality. 

■ About  40  percent  of  main  meal  planners  think  their  diets  are  “about 
right"  in  fat,  but  only  24  percent  of  those  surveyed  have  fat  intakes 
that  meet  the  recommendation  of  30  percent  of  calories  or  less. 

m Almost  half  think  their  diets  are  “about  right"  regarding  saturated  fat, 
but  only  25  percent  have  intakes  that  are  actually  “about  right"  (less 
than  10  percent  of  calories). 


Food  Composition 

ARS  collects  and  publishes  the  most  comprehensive  data  on  the  nutrient  compo- 
sition of  foods.  Information  on  the  amounts  of  about  70  components  of  the  thousands 
of  foods  Americans  consume  is  processed  and  stored  in  the  National  Nutrient  Data 


■ Food  Composition  Facts 

m USD  As  first  table  of  food  composition  was  published  a century  ago. 

It  showed  the  amount  of  protein,  fat,  carbohydrate,  ash  (minerals), 
and  calories  for  about  200  food  items.  Today,  the  National  Nutrient 
Data  Bank  includes  over  70  food  components  in  about  5,200  food 
items,  totalling  over  a third  of  a million  records  of  nutrient  data. 

■ Nutrient  composition  of  foods  changes  over  time.  New  animal  breeds, 
new  feeding  practices,  new  varieties,  and  even  new  methods  of 
analysis  can  dramatically  affect  nutrient  composition.  Increased  com 
sumption  of  ethnic  foods,  fast  foods,  and  “yuppie"  foods,  as  well  as 
the  increased  consumer  demand  for  convenient,  more  healthful 
foods,  has  increased  the  need  for  extensive  nutrient  analysis. 
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Bank.  Food  composition  data  are  continually  expanded  and  updated.  Data  are  pub- 
lished in  a 21- volume  handbook,  Composition  of  Foods:  Raw,  Processed,  Prepared. 
This  handbook  is  designed  for  researchers  and  nutrition  and  health  professionals. 
Nutrient  data  are  also  published  in  popular  publications  and  are  available  in  machine- 
readable  forms. 

Dietary  Guidance  and  Nutrition  Education 

ARS  nutrition  education  programs  assess  the  dietary  status  of  Americans  and  the 
factors  that  influence  that  status.  Nutrition  education  activities  also  include  research 
to  establish  dietary  principles  and  development  of  research-based  dietary  guidance 
materials,  including  food  label  education.  ARS  promotes  the  Dietary  Guidelines  for 
Americans  through  nutrition  education  materials.  These  materials  are  communicated 
to  the  general  public,  to  groups  at  nutritional  risk,  and  to  nutrition  and  health 
educators. 


The  Dietary  Guidelines 

The  Dietary  Guidelines  for  Americans  are  seven  recommendations  for  a 
healthful  diet  Developed  by  the  U.S.  Departments  of  Agriculture  and 
Health  and  Human  Services,  the  guidelines  are  the  best  and  most  cur- 
rent  advice  for  healthy  Americans  2 years  and  older.  The  guidelines  are: 
■ Eat  a variety  of  foods, 
m Maintain  a healthy  weight, 

m Choose  a diet  low  in  fat,  saturated  fat,  and  cholesterol, 

» Choose  a diet  with  plenty  of  vegetables,  fruits,  and  grain  products, 

» Use  sugars  only  in  moderation, 

m Use  salt  and  sodium  only  in  moderation,  and 

« If  you  drink  alcoholic  beverages,  do  so  in  moderation. 

The  Dietary  Guidelines  are  reviewed  by  scientists  and  revised  every  5 
years.  The  next  revision  is  scheduled  for  1995: 


For  more  information,  contact  Director,  Agricultural  Research  Service 
Information  Staff,  (301)  344-2340. 
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Figure  26. 

The  Food  Guide  Pyramid 

The  Food  Guide  Pyramid  was  developed  in  1992  to  show  how  to  put  the  Dietary 
Guidelines  into  action.  It  is  based  on  USDA’s  research  on  what  foods  Americans  eat, 
what  nutrients  are  in  these  foods,  and  how  to  make  the  best  food  choices. 

Use  the  Food  Guide  Pyramid  to  eat  better  every  day... the  Dietary  Guidelines  way. 
Start  with  plenty  of  Breads,  Cereals,  Rice,  and  Pasta;  Vegetables;  and  Fruits.  Add  two 
to  three  servings  from  the  Milk  group  and  two  to  three  servings  from  the  Meat  group. 
Each  of  these  food  groups  provides  some,  but  not  all  of  the  nutrients  you  need.  No 
one  food  group  is  more  important  than  another— for  good  health  you  need  them  all. 

Go  easy  on  the  fats,  oils,  and  sweets— the  foods  in  the  small  tip  of  the  Pyramid. 


Fats,  Oils,  & Sweets 

USE  SPARINGLY 


KEY 

O Fat  (naturally  occurring  Q 
and  added) 

These  sym  bois  show  fat  and 
added  sugars  in  foods. 


Milk,  Yogurt, 
& Cheese 
Group 

2-3  SERVINGS 


Meat,  Poultry,  Fish, 
Dry  Beans,  Eggs, 
& Nuts  Group 

2-3  SERVINGS 


Vegetable 

Group 

3-5  SERVINGS 


Fruit 

Group 

2-4  SERVINGS 


Bread,  Cereal, 
Rice,  & Pasta 
. Group 

L 6-11 

^ SERVINGS 


To  order  a copy  of  The  Food  Guide  Pyramid  booklet,  send  a $1.00  check  or 
money  order  made  out  to  the  Superintendent  of  Documents  to  the  Consumer 
Information  Center,  Department  117-Z,  Pueblo  CO  81009. 
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Figure  27. 

How  Many  Servings  Do  You  Need  Each  Day? 


Children, 

Many  women  teen  girls,  Teen 

and  some  active  women,  boys  and 

older  adults  most  men  active  men 


Calorie  level  about  about  about 


1,600 

2,200 

2,800 

Bread  group 

6 

Number  of  Servings 

9 

11 

Vegetable  group 

3 

4 

5 

Fruit  group 

2 

3 

4 

Milk  group 

2-3* 

2-3* 

2-3* 

Meat  group 

2,  for  a total 

2,  for  a total 

3,  for  a total 

of  5 ounces 

of  6 ounces 

of  7 ounces 

Grams  of  total  fat  that 

provide  30%  of  calories 

53 

73 

93 

Grams  of  saturated  fatty  acids 
that  provide  1 0%  of  calories 

18 

24 

31 

Total  added  sugars  (teaspoons) 

6 

12 

18 

* Women  who  are  pregnant  or  breastfeeding,  teenagers,  and  young  adults  to  age  24  need  3 servings. 

S Cooperative  State  Research  Service 

The  Cooperative  State  Research  Service  (CSRS)  is  USDA’s  principal  link  to  the 
university  system  in  the  United  States  for  carrying  out  agricultural  research  and 
for  higher  education  programs  in  the  food  and  agricultural  sciences.  CSRS  partici- 
pates in  a nationwide  system  of  agricultural  research  program  planning  and  coordina- 
tion among  State  institutions,  USDA,  the  agricultural  industry,  and  consumer 
organizations. 

CSRS  works  under  the  Hatch  Act  of  1887,  as  amended,  and  many  other  authori- 
ties to  encourage  and  assist  State  institutions  in  carrying  out  a comprehensive  pro- 
gram of  agricultural  research.  CSRS  works  principally  in  partnership  with: 

■ 130  Colleges  of  Agriculture 
■ 59  Agricultural  Experiment  Stations 
■ 63  Schools  of  Forestry 

■ 17  1890  land-grant  Institutions  and  Tuskegee  University 
■ 27  Colleges  of  Veterinary  Medicine 
■ 42  Schools  and  Colleges  of  Home  Economics 
■ Other  eligible  institutions. 
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Extramural  Agricultural  Research 

In  partnership  with  CSRS,  the  State  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  system 
(SAES),  based  at  land-grant  universities,  performs  about  68  percent  of  the  food,  agri- 
culture, and  natural  resource  research  done  in  the  United  States  and  its  territories. 

This  research  is  conducted  at  locations  in  all  50  States  and  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  Puerto  Rico,  the  U.S.  Virgin  Islands,  Guam,  American  Samoa, 

Micronesia,  and  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands. 

CSRS  provides  administrative  oversight  to  cooperating  institutions  to  ensure  that 
research  funded  by  USDA  focuses  on  issues  of  national  importance.  CSRS  and  the 
SAES  are  committed  to  a balanced  program  of  fundamental  and  applied  research  in 
these  six  areas: 

Environment  and  natural  resources.  Research  in  this  area  focuses  on  conserv- 
ing air,  soil,  and  water  resources;  managing  ecosystems  to  conserve  biodiversity; 
recovering  and  using  waste  resources;  and  developing  decision  systems  in  resource 
management. 

Nutrition,  food  safety,  and  health.  Research  in  this  area  focuses  on  improving 
food  safety,  identifying  optimal  nutrition  for  individual  health,  designing  foods  for 
healthy  diets,  and  promoting  healthy  food  choices. 

Processes  and  products.  Research  in  this  area  concentrates  on  finding  beneficial 
uses  for  otherwise-wasted  byproducts  of  processing,  improving  food  quality  and 
value,  and  developing  new  or  better  food  products. 

Economic  and  social  issues.  This  research  focuses  on  strengthening  communi- 
ties and  improving  agricultural  and  rural  economies. 

Animal  systems.  Research  in  this  area  concentrates  on  developing  sustainable 
animal  production  systems,  improving  the  genetic  diversity  and  biological  perform- 
ance of  animals,  increasing  the  quality  of  food  products  derived  from  animals,  and 
improving  animal  health  and  well-being. 

Plant  systems.  Research  in  this  area  focuses  on  protecting  plants  for  sustained 
productivity,  developing  alternative  systems  of  plant  management,  and  using  genetics 
to  improve  plants. 

Investments  in  land-grant  research  have  produced  such  results  as  hybrid  crops, 
specially  adapted  animals,  labor-saving  equipment,  improved  cultivation  practices, 
vaccines  against  diseases  that  threaten  human  and  animal  life,  and  chemicals  that 
improve  growth  and  protect  plants  from  pests.  Research  in  the  SAES  has  led  to  major 
breakthroughs  in  preserving  the  environment  and  addressing  rural  problems.  These 
developments  from  land-grant  research  have  helped  to  increase  our  standard  of  living 
and  provide  a wide  variety  of  foods  and  fiber  at  reasonable  prices. 

Higher  Education 

CSRS  is  also  the  Federal  Government’s  lead  agency  for  supporting  higher  educa- 
tion in  the  food  and  agricultural  sciences.  Through  higher  education  programs, 

USDA  supports  and  encourages  efforts  to  provide  the  expertise  needed  by  the 
Nation’s  modern,  high-technology,  knowledge-based  food  and  agricultural  system. 
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Grants  for  Research,  Higher  Education 

CSRS  funds  research  through  partnership  formula  funds  which  are  distributed  on 
a formula  basis  to  State  Agricultural  Experiment  Stations,  through  the  National 
Research  Initiative  Competitive  Grants  Program,  and  through  a variety  of  matching 
grants  for  higher  education. 

Partnership  formula  funds  are  authorized  under  a number  of  legislative  authori- 
ties that  allow  flexibility  to  address  varied  research  needs.  These  funds  are  distributed 
on  a formula  basis  to  the  agricultural  experiment  stations  of  the  50  States,  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  U.S.  territories.  Matching  with  non-Federal  funds  is  often  required. 

The  National  Research  Initiative  Competitive  Grants  Program  supports  agricul- 
tural research  in  high-priority  areas  to  solve  important  agricultural  problems.  These 
grants  complement  the  ongoing  research  efforts  of  USDA  and  other  traditional  agri- 
cultural research  institutions  by  encouraging  the  participation  of  outstanding  research 
scientists  throughout  the  entire  U.S.  scientific  community. 

Higher  Education  Grants  administered  by  CSRS  support  high-priority  programs 
to  improve  education  and  develop  outstanding  scientific  and  professional  expertise  at 
colleges  and  universities  in  the  United  States.  These  grants  are  competitively  awarded, 
and  require  matching  funds  from  non-Federal  sources.  The  National  Needs  Graduate 
Fellowships  Grants  fund  recruitment  and  support  of  doctoral  students  for  3 years  of 
training  in  specialties  where  expertise  is  scarce.  The  Higher  Education  Challenge 
Grants  are  awarded  to  colleges  and  universities  for  curriculum  development.  The 
1890  Institution  Capacity  Building  Grants  are  designed  to  advance  research  and 
teaching  capacities  of  the  1890  Land-Grant  Colleges  and  Universities  and  Tuskegee 
University. 

New  and  Emerging  Programs 

Several  CSRS  programs  concentrate  on  problems  of  national  and  local  interest 
beyond  the  normal  emphasis  under  the  formula  programs. 

The  Sustainable  Agriculture  Research  and  Education  Program  encourages 
research  designed  to  increase  knowledge  of  integrated  systems  of  plant  and  animal 
production  practices  having  site-specific  applications. 

The  Small  Business  Innovation  Research  Program  funds  competitively 
awarded  grants  to  science-based  small  business  firms  to  support  research  on  forests 
and  related  resources;  plant  production  and  protection;  animal  production  and  protec- 
tion; air,  water,  and  soils;  food  science  and  nutrition;  rural  and  community  develop- 
ment; aquaculture;  and  industrial  applications. 

The  Critical  Agricultural  Materials  Program  coordinates  research,  develop- 
ment, and  transfer  of  technologies  that  provide  materials  from  agricultural  crops 
which  are  of  strategic  or  industrial  importance. 

The  Aquaculture  Centers  perform  aquacultural  research,  extension,  and 
demonstration  projects. 

The  Biotechnology  Risk  Assessment  Research  Grants  Program  funds 
competitive  grants  to  assess  the  risks  of  biotechnology  research  and  regulation. 

The  Facilities  Program  provides  grants  to  States  and  eligible  institutions  to 
build  or  equip  facilities  for  agricultural  research,  extension,  and  teaching. 
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Rangeland  Research  Grants  are  awarded  to  colleges  and  universities  for 
rangeland  research. 

How  to  get  information  from  the 
Cooperative  State  Research  Service 

For  additional  information  about  USDA’s  extramural  research  and  education 
programs,  or  about  the  programs  of  the  Cooperative  State  Research  Service,  contact 
the  Director  of  Communications,  USDA-Cooperative  State  Research  Service,  Ag. 
Box  2208,  Washington,  DC  20250-2208,  telephone  (202)  401-4268;  FAX  (202)  205- 
9775 

■ The  National  Agricultural  Library 

The  National  Agricultural  Library  (NAL)  is  one  of  three  national  libraries  of  the 
United  States  (the  others  are  the  Library  of  Congress  and  the  National  Library  of 
Medicine). 

NAL  was  established  as  part  of  USDA  under  legislation  signed  by  President 
Abraham  Lincoln.  The  Organic  Act  of  1862  set  a mission  “to  acquire  and  to  diffuse 
among  the  people  of  the  United  States  useful  information  on  subjects  connected  with 
agriculture. . .[and  to]  procure  and  preserve  all  information  concerning  agriculture.” 

The  library  is  located  in  Beltsville,  MD,  on  the  grounds  of  USDA’s  Beltsville 
Agricultural  Research  Center. 

The  Collection 

NAL’s  collection  totals  nearly  2.2  million  volumes,  making  NAL  the  largest 
agricultural  library  in  the  world,  with  about  48  miles  of  bookshelves  in  the  14-story 
NAL  building.  In  addition  to  books,  the  NAL  collection  includes  Journals,  pho- 
tographs, films,  slides,  posters,  research  reports,  theses,  maps,  patents,  computer  soft- 
ware, laser  discs,  and  artifacts.  The  library  also  receives  about  22,000  periodicals 
each  year.  Items  date  back  to  the  seventeenth  century  and  include  materials  in  75  dif- 
ferent languages.  The  collection  grows  by  about  20,000  volumes  each  year. 

Access  to  the  NAL  collection  is  provided  through  AGRICOLA,  the  Library’s 
bibliographic  database.  AGRICOLA  (AGRICultural  OnLine  Access)  is  available 
online  or  on  compact  disc  and  contains  over  3 million  citations  to  agricultural  litera- 
ture. NAL,  aided  by  the  land-grant  university  community,  adds  thousands  of  records 
to  the  database  each  year. 

The  Staff 

NAL’s  staff  of  about  210  people  includes  librarians,  information  specialists,  and 
computer  specialists.  A number  of  staff  members  work  at  11  specialized  information 
centers  that  provide  information  on  subjects  of  particular  concern  to  world  agricul- 
ture, including  agricultural  trade  and  marketing,  alternative  farming  systems,  animal 
welfare,  aquaculture,  biotechnology,  food  and  nutrition,  plant  genomes,  rural  devel- 
opment and  health,  technology  transfer,  water  quality,  and  youth  development. 
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The  Customers 

The  Library  is  viewed  nationally  and  internationally  as  the  premiere  world 
resource  for  agricultural  information.  NAL  serves  Federal,  State,  and  local  govern- 
ment scientists  and  officials;  farmers;  professors,  researchers,  and  students  at  univer- 
sities and  colleges;  private  scientific  and  agricultural  organizations;  business  leaders; 
the  news  media;  the  general  public;  and,  more  and  more  in  recent  years,  foreign  agri- 
cultural organizations. 

NAL  is  the  coordinator  and  primary  resource  for  a nationwide  network  of  State 
land-grant  university  libraries  and  USDA  research  libraries.  Together,  NAL  and  these 
libraries  form  a system  that  allows  interlibrary  loan  of  agricultural  materials 
nationwide. 

The  Electronic  Library 

NAL  works  with  the  land-grant  universities  in  using  technology  to  improve 
access  to  the  Nation’s  agricultural  knowledge.  These  technologies— including 
CD-ROMs,  laser  discs,  computer  networks,  and  optical  scanning— also  help  in  the 
Library’s  ongoing  efforts  to  preserve  older,  rapidly  deteriorating  agricultural  materi- 
als. The  National  Agricultural  Text  Digitizing  Program  is  an  example.  Working  with 
the  land-grant  institutions  since  1986,  NAL  has  electronically  scanned  materials  on 
agricultural  subjects  and  placed  them  on  compact  discs,  which  are  then  distributed 
throughout  the  land-grant  system  and  to  locations  worldwide.  This  is  a significant 
step  toward  NAL’s  goal  of  becoming  an  “electronic  library,”  an  institution  that  pro- 
vides access  to  information,  regardless  of  location,  through  computers  and  telecom- 
munications technology.  Subjects  covered  on  the  discs  include  aquaculture,  acid  rain. 
Agent  Orange,  selected  papers  of  George  Washington  Carver,  and  home  landscaping. 

Optical  discs  are  another  technology  NAL  uses.  NAL  has  placed  over  50,000 
photographs  and  other  images  from  USDA  collections,  including  those  of  the  Forest 
Service,  on  two  12-inch  laser  videodiscs.  Specific  photographs  can  be  located  in  sec- 
onds through  software  that  allows  “keyword”  searching. 

NAL  also  manages  software  demonstration  centers  that  allow  NAL  users  to 
review  and  evaluate  hundreds  of  computer  software  programs  related  to  food,  nutri- 
tion, and  agriculture. 

Information  Contacts 

Information  on  NAL  products  and  services  is  available  through  NAL’s  electronic 
bulletin  board  ALF  (Agricultural  Library  Forum),  which  can  be  reached  on 
(301)  504-6510,  -5111,  -5496,  or  -5497. 

The  Library  is  open  from  8 a.m.  to  4:30  p.m.,  eastern  time,  Monday  through 
Friday,  except  on  Federal  holidays.  The  NAL  reference  desk  can  be  reached  at 
(301)  504-5479.  Internet  access  to  NAL  reference  services  is  also  available.  The 
Internet  address  is  “agref@nalusda.gov” 
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■ Economic  Research  Service 


USDA  established  the  Economic  Research  Service  (ERS)  in  1961  principally 
under  the  authority  of  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Act  of  1946  (7  U.S.C. 
1621-1627). 

ERS  produces  economic  and  other  social  science  information  to  serve  the  gen- 
eral public  and  to  help  Congress  and  the  Administration  develop,  administer,  and 
evaluate  agricultural  and  rural  policies  and  programs.  The  wide  range  of  topics  cov- 
ered by  ERS  includes: 

■ U.S.  and  world  agricultural  production  and  demand  for  production  resources, 
agricultural  commodities,  and  food  and  fiber  products, 

■ Costs  of  and  returns  to  agricultural  production  and  marketing, 

■ Economic  performance  of  U.S.  agricultural  production  and  marketing, 

■ Effects  of  Government  policies  and  programs  on  farmers,  rural  residents  and 
communities,  natural  resources,  and  the  public,  and 
■ Organization  and  institutions  of  U.S.  and  world  agricultural  production  and 
marketing  systems,  natural  resources,  and  rural  communities. 

ERS-produced  information  is  available  to  the  public  through  research  mono- 
graphs, situation  and  outlook  reports,  standardized  data  products  in  electronic  media, 
professional  and  trade  journals  (including  The  Journal  of  Agricultural  Economics 
Research),  magazines  (including  Agricultural  Outlook,  FoodReview,  Rural 
Conditions  and  Trends,  and  Rural  Development  Perspectives),  radio,  television, 
newspapers,  and  frequent  participation  of  ERS  staff  at  various  public  forums. 

ERS  has  four  principal  functions: 

■ Research, 

■ Situation  and  outlook  analysis, 

■ Staff  analysis,  and 

■ Development  of  economic  and  statistical  indicators. 

Research,  together  with  economic  and  statistical  indicators,  provides  the  knowl- 
edge and  the  data  base  for  the  situation  and  outlook  and  staff  analysis  functions.  The 
products  of  the  situation  and  outlook  analysis  are  periodic  reports  that  analyze  the 
current  situation  and  forecast  the  short-term  outlook  for  major  agricultural  commodi- 
ties, agricultural  exports,  agricultural  finance,  agricultural  resources,  and  world  agri- 
culture. Staff  analysis  entails  assessments  of  issues  requiring  policy  decisions  by  the 
Administration  and  Congress. 


■ National  Agricultural  Statistics  Service 

An  orderly  production  and  marketing  system  depends  on  an  accurate,  up-to-the- 
minute  accounting  of  potential  output,  available  stocks,  and  the  many  other  fac- 
tors that  influence  agriculture.  The  mission  of  the  National  Agricultural  Statistics 
Service  (NASS)  is  to  serve  the  United  States,  its  agriculture,  and  its  rural  communi- 
ties by  providing  meaningful,  timely,  accurate,  and  objective  statistical  information 
and  services. 
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Through  its  Washington,  DC,  headquarters  and  45  field  offices  serving  all  50 
States,  NASS  publishes  hundreds  of  reports  detailing  production  and  prospects  for 
crops,  livestock,  dairy,  and  poultry  each  year.  Other  releases  focus  on  stocks,  prices, 
labor,  weather,  chemical  use,  and  similar  items  that  concern  farmers,  ranchers,  and 
others  involved  in,  or  affected  by,  agriculture. 

The  information  is  geared  toward  producers  and  can  help  them  plan  their  plant- 
ing, feeding,  breeding,  and  marketing  programs.  The  data  also  are  used  by  agricul- 
tural organizations,  services,  and  businesses;  trade  groups;  and  financial  institutions 
to  determine  demand  for  inputs,  resources,  transportation,  and  storage-related  crop 
and  livestock  products. 

Most  estimates  are  based  on  information  gathered  from  producers.  They  are  sur- 
veyed through  personal  or  telephone  interviews  or  through  mail  questionnaires.  For 
major  crops,  such  as  corn,  wheat,  soybeans,  or  cotton,  special  on-the-spot  counts  and 
measurements  of  plant  development  are  made  in  fields  across  the  Nation.  Other  esti- 
mates are  based  on  surveys  of  grain  elevators,  hatcheries,  and  other  agribusinesses. 

All  the  data  collected  from  these  varied  sources  are  summarized  by  the  NASS 
office  serving  that  State  and  sent  to  the  agency’s  Agricultural  Statistics  Board  in 
Washington,  DC,  which  determines  and  issues  the  official  estimates  for  the  State  and 
the  Nation. 

How  To  Get  More  Information 

All  NASS  reports  are  released  at  scheduled  times,  and  the  information  is  made 
readily  available  to  the  public  in  a variety  of  formats.  Printed  reports  are  available 
through  the  Agricultural  Statistics  Board  and  the  Government  Printing  Office.  The 
reports  are  also  available  electronically  through  the  Department’s  Computerized 
Information  Delivery  System.  In  addition,  selected  reports  are  available  through  the 
ERS/NASS  electronic  bulletin  board  or  through  the  Internet.  For  more  information, 
call  (202)  720-7017  or  (800)  999-6779. 

■ World  Agricultural  Outlook  Board 

The  World  Agricultural  Outlook  Board  is  USDA’s  focal  point  for  forecasts  and 
projections  of  global  commodity  markets.  Each  month,  the  Board  brings  together 
interagency  committees  in  the  United  States  and  abroad.  The  committees  also  clear 
agricultural  forecasts  published  by  other  USDA  agencies.  This  teamwork  assures  that 
the  Department’s  forecasts  are  objective  and  consistent. 

Because  the  weather  is  vital  to  crop  forecasts,  specialists  from  the  Board  work 
side  by  side  with  weather  forecasters  from  the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric 
Administration  (NOAA)  to  monitor  the  weather  and  assess  its  effects  on  crops.  In 
related  work,  the  Board  also  coordinates  departmentwide  activity  on  long-term  eco- 
nomic projections,  remote  sensing,  and  climate. 
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How  to  Get  Information  from 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 


This  directory  lists  sources  of  information  in  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  its  various  agencies.  It  also  includes  names  of  the  various  Freedom  of 
Information  Act  officers.  When  seeking  information,  contact  the  person  in  charge  of 
information  on  the  subject  matter  in  which  you  are  interested.  When  uncertain  about 
the  source,  call  USDA  Information  at  202-720-2791. 

Most  of  the  electronic  mail  addresses  of  offices  or  individuals  shown  are  on  the 
Federal  FTSMail  network  provided  by  AT&T.  The  e-mail  addresses  are  those  used  by 
those  on  the  FTSMail  system.  Those  using  the  Internet  can  address  FTSMail  users  by 
sending  to  USERNAME@ATTMAIL.COM  (user  name  includes  A and  2 digit  num- 
ber preceding  name).  Other  public  or  private  systems  need  to  find  out  the  addressing 
scheme  to  send  messages  to  those  on  the  FTSMail  (AT&T)  system. 


■ Office  of  Communications 


OC  is  integral  to  the  historical  and  current  mission  of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture.  This  office  coordinates  and  assists  with  the  flow  of  public  information 
from  USDA  program  agencies,  reviewing  all  publications  and  audiovisuals,  evaluat- 
ing new  information  technology,  maintaining  availability  of  current  information  from 
the  Office  of  the  Secretary,  ensuring  operation  of  adequate  and  appropriate  channels 
for  dissemination  of  information  to  the  public,  and  optimizing  public  access  to  USDA 
information  through  the  news  media.  OC  administers  USDA 's  computerized  informa- 
tion delivery  { CID)  service  and  AgNewsFax  service,  and  coordinates  the  public 
affairs  electronic  mail  network  through  the  FTSMAIL  and  other  e-mail  systems. 

OC  also  provides  departmental  coordination  of  responses  under  the  Freedom  of 
Information  Act,  Privacy  Act,  and  its  amendment.  Computer  Matching  Act. 


Office  of  the  Director 

Director  of  Communications 
Ali  Webb 
Deputy  Director/ 

Press  Secretary 
(Vacant) 

Assistant  Press  Secretary 
Tom  Amontree 


202-720-4623  Rm402-A 
FTSMail  IA13AWEBB 

202-720-4623  Rm402-A 
FTSMail  1A13AWEBB 
202-720-4623  Rm404-A 


Washington,  DC  20250 
FAX  202-720-5043 


Washington,  DC  20250 
FAX  202-720-5043 
Washington,  DC  20250 
FAX  202-720-5043 
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Assistant  Press  Secretary 
Mary  Dixon 

Assistant  Press  Secretary 
Jim  Loftus 
Speech  Writers: 

Bonnie  Wolf 
Diane  Behrens 
Cheryl  Normile 
Dave  Warren 


202-720-4623 

Rm405-A 

202-720-8891 

Rm406-A 

202-720-7819 

Rm425-A 

202-720-5909 

Rm418-A 

202-720-4239 

Rm423-A 

202-720-9091 

Rm422-A 

FTSMail  ! 


Washington,  DC  20250 
FAX  202-720-5043 
Washington,  DC  20250 
FAX  202-720-5403 


FAX  202-720-5043 
FAX  202-720-5043 
FAX  202-720-5043 
Washington,  DC  20250 
FAX  202-720-5043 


Communications  Coordination  & Review  Center 

Director  202-720-7454  Rm440-A  Washington,  DC  20250 

Stan  Prochaska  FTSMail  IA13SPROCHASKA  FAX  202-690-3611 


Communications  Coordinator  for  Administration,  Inspector  General, 

Chief  Financial  Officer 

Martha  Cashion  202-720-3310  Rm442-A  Washington,  DC  20250 

FTSMail  ! A13MC ASHION  FAX  202-690-361 1 
Communications  Coordinator  for  Farm  & International  Trade  Services 

Wayne  Baggett  202-720-2032  Rm444-A  Washington,  DC  20250 

FTSMail  ! A13 WB  AGGETT  FAX  202-690-361 1 


Communications  Coordinator  for  Food,  Nutrition  & Consumer  Services 

Johna  Pierce  202-720-1691  Rm434-A  Washington,  DC  20250 

FTSMail  ! A13 JPIERCE  FAX  202-690-3611 
Communications  Coordinator  for  Marketing  & Inspection  Services 

Jerry  Redding  202-720-6959  Rm432-A  Washington,  DC  20250 

FTSMail  IA13JREDDING  FAX  202-690-3611 

Communications  Coordinator  for  Natural  Resources  & Environment 

Janet  Sledge  202-720-2065  Rm446-A  Washington,  DC  20250 

FTSMail  ! A13 JSLEDGE  FAX  202-690-361 1 

Communications  Coordinator  for  Rural  Economic  & Community  Development 
Jim  Brownlee  202-720-209 1 Rm436- A Washington,  DC  20250 

FTSMail  !A13JBROWNLEE  FAX  202-690- 

3611 


Communications  Coordinator 
Maria  Bynum 


for  Science  & Education  Programs  and  Economics 
202-720-5 192  Rm448-A  Washington,  DC  20250 
FTSMail  ! A13MB  YNUM  FAX  202-690-361 1 


“USDA  NEWS”  Coord./Editor  202-720-5747  Rm430-A 


Ron  Hall 


FTSMail  1A13RHALL 


Washington,  DC  20250 
FAX  202-690-3611 


Information  Review  Leader 
Ed  Poe 


202-720-9081  Rm426-A 
FTSMail  !A13EPOE 


Washington,  DC  20250 
FAX  202-720-4948 


Senior  Writer-Editor 
Dennis  Carroll 


202-720-3298  Rm428-A  Washington,  DC  20250 
FTSMail  IA13DCARROLL  FAX  202-720-4948 


Writer-Editor 
Carrie  Pollard 


202-720-6046  Rm428-A  Washington,  DC  20250 
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■ AmeriCorps/National  Service  Program 
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cational benefits  used  for  higher  education  or  job  training.  USDA  runs  the  largest 
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■ Food  and  Consumer  Services 


Food  and  Nutrition  Service 
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Mid- Atlantic  Reg.  PA  Director  609-259-5091  Mercer  Corp.  Park,  CN  02150 

Walt  Haake  FTSMail  IA30WHAAKE  Trenton,  NJ  08650 

FAX  609-259-5147 
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FAX  202-720-2979 
Washington,  DC  20250 
FAX  202-720-2979 
Washington,  DC  20250 


Federal  Crop  Insurance  Corporation 

Director,  Public  Affairs 

Paula  Thomasson  202-254-8494  Rm500 

(No  FTS  e-mail  ID) 

Freedom  of  Info  Act  Officer  202-254-8465  Rm500 
Elnore  Clark  FTSMail  IA08ECLARK 


2101  L Street,  NW 
Washington,  DC  20037 
FAX  202-254-8365 
2101  L Street,  NW 
Washington,  DC  20037 
FAX  202-254-8356 


Foreign  Agricultural  Service 

Director,  Information  Div.  202-720-7115  Rm5074-S  Washington,  DC  20250 

Geraldine  Schumacher  FTSMail 

INTERNET!AG.GOV!GSCHUMACHER 

FAX  202-720-1727 

Deputy  Director  202-720-3448  Rm5074-S  Washington,  DC  20250 

Sally  Klusaritz  FTSMail  INTERNET! AG.GOV ISKLUSARITZ 

FAX  202-720-1727 


Team  Leader  202-720-3930  Rm59 1 8-S  Washington,  DC  20250 

Lynn  Goldsbrough  FTSMail 

INTERNET ! AG.GO  VILGOLDSBROUGH 

FAX  202-720-3229 

Team  Leader  202-720-9444  Rm4638-S  Washington,  DC  20250 

Maureen  Quinn  FTSMail  INTERNET IAG.GOV  IMQUINN 

FAX  202-205-7394 
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Freedom  of  Info  Act  Officer  202-720-7631  Rm6627-S  Washington,  DC  20250 

Carolyn  Harris  FAX  202-720-3003 


■ Marketing  and  Inspection  Services 


Agricultural  Marketing  Service 

Director,  Public  Affairs 
Connie  Crunkleton 


Public  Affairs  Specialist 
Alicia  Ford 

Public  Affairs  Specialist 
Gil  High 

Public  Affairs  Specialist 
Clarence  Steinberg 
Public  Affairs  Specialist 
Becky  Unkenholz 
Freedom  of  Info  Act  Officer 
Clarence  Steinberg 


202-720-8998  Rm3510-S 
FTSMail  !a02INSTAFF 
202-720-8998  Rm3504-S 
FTSMail  !a02INSTAFF 
202-720-8998  Rm3504-S 
FTSMail  !a02INSTAFF 
202-720-8998  Rm3504-S 
FTSMail  !a02INSTAFF 
202-720-8998  Rm3504-S 
FTSMail  !a02INSTAFF 
202-720-6179  Rm3504-S 
FTSMail  !a02INSTAFF 


Washington,  DC  20250 
FAX  202-720-7135 
Washington,  DC  20250 
FAX  202-720-7135 
Washington,  DC  20250 
FAX  202-720-7135 
Washington,  DC  20250 
FAX  202-720-7135 
Washington,  DC  20250 
FAX  202-720-7135 
Washington,  DC  20250 
FAX  202-720-7135 


Animal  and  Plant  Health  Inspection  Service 

Acting  Director,  Legislative 
& Public  Affairs 
Paula  Henstridge 
Deputy  Director 
Paula  Henstridge 
Asst,  to  Director 
Larry  Mark 

Asst.  Dir.,  Public  Affairs 
Richard  McNaney 
Asst.  Dir.,  Exec  Corresp. 

Lynn  Quarles 

Asst.  Dir.,  Freedom  of  Info, 
and  Resource  Management 
Cheri  Oswalt 


202-720-25 1 1 Rml  147-S  Washington,  DC  20250 
FTSMail  1A34CBURROWS  FAX  202-720-3982 
202-720-9232  Rml  147-S  Washington,  DC  20250 
FTSMail  1A34CBURROWS  FAX  202-720-3982 
202-720-3977  Rml  153-S  Washington,  DC  20250 
FTSMail  IA34ALMARK  FAX  202-720-3982 
301-436-7799  613-FB  Hyattsville,  MD  20782 

FTSMail  !A34RMCNANEY  FAX  301-436-5221 
301-436-7776  600-FB  Hyattsville,  MD  20782 

FTSMail  1A34ALQUARLES  FAX  301-436-5941 

301-436-5008  600-FB  Hyattsville,  MD  20782 

FTSMail  !A34CLANDINI  FAX  301-436-5941 


I APHIS  Regional  Information  Offices 

MountainAVestern  PA  Spec.  303-969-6560  12345  W.  Alameda  Parkway 

! Stuart  McDonald  FTSMail  ISMCDONALD2  Lakewood,  CO  80228 

! FAX  303-969-6578 


West  Coast/Southern  Border 
PA  Specialist 
Larry  Hawkins 


909-276-6646  6143  Columbus  Avenue 

FTSMail  IA34ALHAWKINS  Riverside,  C A 92504 

FAX  909-276-6380 
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Latin  America  PA  spec.  9-011-502-231-3186  U.S.  Embassy  Guatemala  City 

Susan  Acree  APO  Miami,  FL  34024 

FAX  9-011-502-231-2150 

FTSMail  mbs  !telemail/o=usda/dd.un=LPA.GUATEMALA 


Federal  Grain  Inspection  Service 

Public  Affairs  Officer  202-720-5091  Rml095-S 

Dana  Stewart  FTSMail  !A36FGISINFO 

Freedom  of  Info  Act  Officer  202-720-4300  Rml647-S 
Joanne  Peterson  FTSMail  1A36CPDIR 


Washington,  DC  20250 
FAX  202-205-9237 
Washington,  DC  20250 
FAX  202-720-1015 


Food  Safety  and  Inspection  Service 


Director,  Information 

& Legislative  Affairs  202-720-7943  Rmll75-S 

Patrick  Collins  FTSMail  ! A37PCOLLINS 


Associate  Director 
Sharin  Sachs 


202-720-7943  Rmll75-S 
FTSMail  1A37SSACHS 


Washington,  DC  20250 
FAX  202-720-1843 
Washington,  DC  20250 
FAX  202-720-1843 


News  Bureau 

Jacque  Lee  Knight 
Food  Safety  Education 
Marjorie  Davidson 
Meat  and  Poultry  Hotline 
Freedom  of  Info  Act  Officer 
Ralph  Stafko 


202-720-9 113  Rm  1 1 59-S  Washington,  DC  20250 
FTSMail  1A37JLEE  FAX  202-690-0460 

202-690-035 1 Rm  1 1 80-S  Washington,  DC  20250 
FTSMail  !A37MDAVIDSON  FAX  202-720-9063 
1-800-535-4555(202-720-3333  in  D.C.  Area) 
202-720-8169  Rm3835-S  Washington,  DC  20250 
FTSMail  1A37RSTAFKO  FAX  202-690-1030 


FSIS  Regional  Information  Offices 

Southeastern  Reg.  Inf.  Officer  404-347-2906  1718  Peachtree  St.,  Rm  299-S 

Michael  Groutt  FTSMail  ! A3MGROUTT  Atlanta,  GA  30309 

FAX  404-347-7776 

Southwestern  Reg.  Inf.  Officer  214-767-1054  1 100  Commerce  St.,  Rm  5F41 

Yves  Gerem  FTSMail  ! A37YGEREM  Dallas,  TX  75242 

FAX  214-767-5267 


NorthCentral  Reg. Inf. Officer 
J.P.  Porter 

Northeastern  Reg.Inf.Officer 
Anne  McGuigan 

Western  Reg.  Inf.  Officer 
Cordelia  Morris 


515-284-6300  1 1338  Aurora  Avenue 

FTSMail  ! A37JPORTER  Des  Moines,  lA  50322 

FAX  515-284-6307 
215-597-3778  701  Market  Street,  2-B  South 

Philadelphia,  PA  19106 
FTSMail  IA37AMCGUIGAN  FAX  215-597-4214 
510-273-4221  620  Central  Ave.,  Bldg.  2C 

FTSMail  ! A37CMORRIS  Alameda,  CA  94501 

FAX  510-273-7996 


Packers  and  Stockyards  Administration 

Public  Affairs  Officer  202-720-9528  Rm3043-S  Washington,  DC  20250 

Sara  Wright  FTSMail  ! A28SWRIGHT  FAX  202-690-2173 
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Freedom  of  Info  Act  Officer  202-720-7063  Rm3039-S  Washington,  DC  20250 
Calvin  Watkins  FTSMail  1A28CWATKINS  FAX  202-205-3941 

■ Natural  Resources  and  Environmental  Services 


Forest  Service 

Director,  Public  Affairs 

Jim  Caplan 

202-205-1760  2CEN-Aud  Washington,  DC  20250 
FTSMail  MHSIFSWA!  jim#caplan/ou=w01b 

FAX  202-205-0885 

Deputy  Director,  Public  Affairs  202-205- 1770  2CEN-Aud  Washington,  DC  20250 


Gladys  Daines 

ETSMail  MHS!FSWA!_gladys#daines/ou=w01b 

EAX  202-205-0885 

Creative  Services 

Yuen-Gi  Yee  (Bernie) 

202-205- 1438  2CEN- Aud  Washington,  DC  20250 
FTSMail  MHS!FSWA!_yuen-gi#yee/0u=w01b 

FAX  202-205-0885 

! Research  Public  Affairs 

John  Denne 

202-205-0974  2CEN-Aud  Washington,  DC  20250 
FTSMail  MHS!FSWA!John#denne/ou=w01 

FAX  202-205-0885 

Publications  & Gen.  Inf. 

Eula  Emanuel 

202-205-0957  2CEN-Aud  Washington,  DC  20250 
FTSMail  MHS!FSWA!_eula#emanuel/ou=w01b 

FAX  202-205-0885 

Information  Initiatives 

Denver  James 

202-205-1781  2CEN-Aud  Washington,  DC  20250 
FTSMail  MHS !FSWA!_denver#james/ou=w01b 

FAX  202-205-0885 

Account  Leadership  & Liaison  202-205-1006  2CEN-Aud  Washington,  DC  20250 
Chris  Holmes  FTSMail  MHS!FSWA!_chris#holmes/ou=w01b 

FAX  202-205-0885 

Information  & Market  Research  202-205-1094  2CEN-Aud  Washington,  DC  20250 
Judy  Kissinger  FTSMail  MHS!FSWA!Judy#kissinger/ou=w01b 

FAX  202-205-0885 

Information  & Market  Research  202-205-6208  2CEN-Aud  Washington,  DC  20250 


Beverly  Carroll 

FTSMail  MHS!FSWA!_beverly#carroll/ou=w01b 

FAX  202-205-0885 

Freedom  of  Info  Act  Officer 
Naomi  Charboneau 

703-235-9488  5 ILL-RPE  Arlington,  VA  22209 

FTSMail  MHS  !FS WA !_andrea#e_#fowler/ou=w01b 

FAX  703-235-9498 

FS  Regional  Information  Offices 

Northern  Reg.  PA  Officer  406-329-3089  P.O.Box  7669— Federal  Building 


Beth  Horn 

FAX  406-329-341 1 Missoula,  MT  59807 

FTSMail  MHS  !FSWA!_beth#horn/ou=r01a 

Rocky  Mtn.  Reg.  PA  Officer 
Steve  Deitemeyer 

303-275-5135  P.O.Box  25127- 11177  W.8th  Ave 

FAX  303-275-5366  Lakewood,  CO  80225 

FTSMail  MHS  !FS WA !_dennis#bschor/ou=r02a 
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Southwest  Reg.  PA  Officer 
Carolyn  Bye 

Intermtn.  Reg.  PA  Officer 
Bob  Swinford 

Pacific  SW  Reg.  PA  Officer 
Marilyn  Hartley 

Pacific  NW  Reg.  PA  Officer 
Sylvia  Brucchi 

Southern  Reg.  PA  Officer 
Bruce  Jewell 

Eastern  Reg.  PA  Officer 
(vacant) 

Alaska  Reg.  PA  Officer 
Wayne  Nicolls 

NE  Area  State-Private  PA 
James  Lockyer 


505-842-3290  517  Gold  Avenue,  SW,  Eed.Bldg. 

PAX  505-842-3457  Albuquerque,  NM  87102 

FTSMail  MHS  !FSWA!_charles#bazan/ou=r03a 
801-625-5347  324  25th  St.  Federal  Building 

FAX  801-625-5240  Ogden,  UT  84401 

FTSMail  MHS  !FSWA!_robert#swinford/ou=r04a 
415-705-2804  630  Sansome  Street 

FAX  415-705-1097  San  Francisco,  CA  94111 
FTSMail  MHS  !FSWA!_marilyn#hartley/ou=r05a 
503-326-2971  P.O.Box  3623-333  S.  First  St 

FAX  503-326-5044  Portland,  OR  97208 

FTSMail  MHS  !FSWA!_sylvia#brucchi/ou=r06c 
404-347-7240  1720  Peachtree  Rd,  NW 

FAX  404-347-3608  Atlanta,  GA  30367 

FTSMail  MHS!FSWA!_bruce#jewell/ou=r08a 
414-297-3640  310  W.  Wisconsin  Ave.,  Rm  500 

FAX  414-297-3808  Milwaukee,  WI  53203 

907-586-8806  P.O.Box  21628-Federal  Bldg. 

FAX  907-586-7892  Juneau,  AK  99802 

FTSMail  MHS  !FSWA!_wayne#nicolls/ou=rlOa 
610-975-411 1 100  Matsonford  Road,  Rm  200 

FAX  610-975-4200  Radnor,  PA  19087-4585 

FTSMail  MHS!FSWA!James#lockyer/ou=s24a 


FS  Research  Stations 

Forest  Products  Lab.  Inf. 
Phyllis  Green 

Intermtn.  Station  Res.  Inf. 
Richard  Klade 

North  Cent.  Station  Res.  Inf. 
Michael  Prouty 

Northeast  Station  Res.  Inf. 
Delmar  Fink 

Pacific  NW  Station  Res.  Inf. 
Karen  Esterholdt 

Pacific  SW  Station  Res.  Inf. 
Anne  Harrison 

Rocky  Mtn.  Station  Res.  Inf. 
Robert  Winokur 


608-23 1 -9236  One  Gifford  Pinchot  Drive 

FAX  608-231-9592  Madison,  WI  53705-2398 

FTSMail  MHS  !FSWA !_phyllis#green/ou=s32a 
801-625-5431  324  25th  Street 

FAX  801-625-5436  Ogden,  UT  84401 

FTSMail  MHS!FSWA!_richard#klade/ou=s22a 
6 1 2-649-5276  1 992  Fol well  Avenue 

FAX  612-649-5285  St.  Paul,  MN  55 108 

FTSMail  MHS!FSWA!_michael#prouty/ou=s23a 
610-975-4221  100  Matsonford  Road,  Rm  200 

FAX  610-975-4200  Radnor,  PA  19087 

FTSMail  MHS  !FSWA!_diane#whetstone/ou=s24a 
503-326-7127  P.O.Box  3890 

FAX  503-326-2455  Portland,  OR  97208 

FTSMail  MHS  !FSWA!_karen#esterholdt/ou=r06a 
510-559-6321  1960  Addison  Street 

FAX  510-559-6440  Berkeley,  CA  94704 

FTSMail  MHS  !FSWA!_anne#harrisonyou=s27a 
303-498-1798  240  W.  Prospect  Road 

FAX  303-498-1660  Fort  Collins,  CO  80526-2098 
FTSMail  MHS  !FSWA!_robert#winokur/ou=s28a 
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Southeast  Station  Res.  Inf. 
Carol  Ferguson 


Southern  Station  Res.  Inf. 
Carol  Lowe 


704-257-4390  P.O.Box  2680-200  Weaver  Blvd. 

FAX  704-257-4840  Asheville,  NC  28802 

FTSMail  MHS!FSWA!_r#biesterfeldt/ou=s29a 
504-589-3935  701  Loyola  Avenue-USPS  Bldg. 

FAX  504-589-3961  New  Orleans,  LA  70113 
FTSMail  MHS!FSWA!_carol#lowe/ou=s30a 


Soil  Conservation  Service 


Director,  Public  Affairs 
Kathy  Gugulis 

Deputy  Director 
Jeff  Anliker 

Communication  Coordinator 
June  Davidek 

Communication  Coordinator 
Jim  Benson 

Public  Affairs  Specialist 
Dave  Moffitt 

Public  Affairs  Specialist 
Diana  Morse 

Communication  Coordinator 
Judith  Ladd 

Freedom  of  Info  Act  Officer 
Clarence  Austin 


202-720-3210  Rm5004-S  Washington,  DC  20013 
FTSMail  !A16KGUGULIS  FAX  202-720-1564 
202-720-6856  Rm5203-S  Washington,  DC  20013 
FTSMail  1A16JANLIKER  FAX  202-720-1564 


202-720-3876  Rm6002-S  Washington,  DC  20013 
FTSMail  IA16JDAVIDEK  FAX  202-720-1564 
202-720-5974  Rm6002-S  Washington,  DC  20013 
FTSMail  IA16JBENSON  FAX  202-720-1564 
202-690-0547  Rm6002-S  Washington,  DC  20013 
FTSMail  IA16DLMOFFITT  FAX  202-720-1564 
202-720-4772  Rm6002-S  Washington,  DC  20013 
FTSMail  1A16DMORSE  FAX  202-720-1564 


202-720-2536  Rm6103-S 
FTSMail  IA16JLADD 


Washington,  DC  20013 
FAX  202-690-1221 


202-720-4811  Rm6013-S 

FTSMail  1A16CAUSTIN 


Washington,  DC  20013 
FAX  202-690-3174 


SCS  Regional  Information  Offices 

Midwest  Regional  Info  Off.  402-437-5346  100  Centennial  Mall  N.,Rm  345 

(Vacant)  Lincoln,  NE  68508 

FAX  402-437-5821 


Northeast  Regional  Info  Off. 
(Vacant) 

Southern  Regional  Info  Off. 
Art  Greenberg 

Western  Regional  Info  Off. 
Brad  Anseth 


610-490-6006  160  East  7th  Street 

Chester,  PA  19013 
FAX  610-490-6009 


817-334-5485  PO.  Box  6567 -Fed  Center  #23 

FTSMail  1A16AGREENBER  Ft  Worth,  TX  76116 

FAX  817-334-5290 
503-326-4126  511  NW  Broadway,  Rm  248 

FTSMail  !A16B  ANSETH  Portland,  OR  97209 

FAX  503-326-5578 
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SCS  state  Public  Affairs  Offices 


Alabama 

Joan  Harper 

Alaska 

Louis  Jackson 

Arizona 

Chris  Williams 


205-887-4530  665  Opelika  Road 

Auburn,  AL  36830 
FTSMail  A16SCSALAB  AM  FAX  205-821-0250 
907-27 1 -2424  949  E 36th  Ave,  Suite  400 

Anchorage,  AK  99508-4302 
FTSMail  A16SCSAK  FAX  907-271-3951 

602-280-8778  3003  N Central  Ave,  Suite  800 

Phoenix,  AZ  85012-2945 


Arkansas 

Susie  Harris 


California 

Anita  Brown 

Colorado 

Jerry  Schwien 

Connecticut 

Vacant 

Delaware 

Dot  Abbott-Donnelly 


FTSMail  A16CWILLIAMS  FAX  602-280-8809 
501-324-5414  5404  Federal  Building 

700  W.  Capitol  Street 
Little  Rock,  AR  72201 


FTS  Mail  A16SCSAR  FAX  501-324-6138 

916-757-8241  2121-C  Second  St.,  Suite  102 

Davis,  CA  95616-5475 
FTS  Mail  A16CAPA  FAX  916-757-8382 

303-236-2889  655  Parfet  Street-E200C 

Lakewood,  CO  80215-5517 


FTS  Mail  A16COSCS 
203-487-4062 


FAX  303-236-2896 
16  Professional  Park  Road 


Storrs,  CT  06268-1299 


FTS  Mail  A16SCSCT  FAX  203-487-4054 

302-678-4178  1203  College  Park  Dr,  Suite  A 

Dover,  DE  19901-8713 


FTS  Mail  A16DDonnelly  FAX  302-678-0843 


Florida 

Dorothy  Staley 

Guam 

Joan  Perry 

Georgia 

Jody  Christiansen  (Acting) 

Hawaii 

Marsha  Johnson 

Idaho 

Sharon  Norris 

Illinois 

Kay  Kitchen-Maran 

Indiana 

Michael  McGovern 


904-338-9565  401  S.E.  1st  Ave-Suite  248 

Gainesville,  FL  32601 
FTS  Mail  A16LPAYNE  FAX  904-338-9574 

671-472-7490  414  W.  Soledad  Ave 

Agana,  Guam  96910 
FTS  Mail  A16JOANPERRY  FAX  700-550-7288 
706-546-2273  355  E.  Hancock  Avenue 

Athens,  GA  30601 
FTS  Mail  A16GAPAS  FAX  706-546-2145 

808-54 1 -265 1 300  Ala  Moana  B vd-#  43 1 6 

Honolulu,  HI  96850 
FTS  Mail  A16MAJOHNSON  FAX  808-541-1335 
208-334-1084  3244  Elder  St-Suite  124 

Boise,  ID  83705 
FAX  208-334-9230 
1902  Fox  Drive 
Champaign,  IL  61820 
FAX  217-398-5310 
6013  Lakeside  Blvd. 
Indianapolis,  IN  46278 
FTS  Mail  A16MMCGOVERN  FAX  317-290-3225 


FTS  MailA16SCSID 
217-398-5273 

FTS  MailA16SCSIL 
317-290-3222 
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Iowa 

Lynn  Betts 

Kansas 

Tim  Christian 

Kentucky 

! Gary  Kobylski 

! 

Louisiana 

Herb  Bourque 

Maine 

Dottie  Laber 

Maryland 

Kathleen  Diehl 

Massachusetts 

Alyssa  Aldrich 

Michigan 

I Roger  Howell 

I Minnesota 

Michael  Price 

' Mississippi 

Bob  Stobaugh 

Missouri 

Norm  Klopfenstein 

Montana 

Gayle  Norman  (Acting) 

I 

Nebraska 

I Pat  McGrane 

j Nevada 

! Liz  Warner 

I' 

New  Hampshire 

Lynn  Howell 

New  Jersey 

Irene  Lieberman  (Acting) 


5 1 5-284-4262  2 1 0 Walnut  Street 

Des  Moines,  lA  50309 
FAX  515-284-4394 
760  South  Broadway 
Salina,  KS  67401 
FAX  913-823-4540 
771  Corporate  Dr-Suite  110 
Lexington,  KY  40503-5479 
FAX  606-224-7393 
3737  Government  Street 
Alexandria,  LA  71302 
FAX  318-473-7771 
5 Godfrey  Drive 
Orono,  ME  04473 
FAX  207-866-7262 
339  Busch’s  Frontage  Road 
Annapolis,  MD  21401 
FAX  410-757-0687 
45 1 West  Street 
Amherst,  MA  01002 
FAX  508-392-1305 
1405  Harrison  Rd.,  Suite  101 
East  Lansing,  MI  48823-5202 
FAX  517-337-6905 
375  Jackson  Street 
St.  Paul,  MN  55101-1854 
FTS  Mail  A16SCSMN  FAX  612-290-3375 

601-965-4337  100  W.  Capitol  Street 

Jackson,  MS  39269 
FTS  Mail  A16SCSMS  FAX  601-965-4536 

314-876-0911  601  Business  Loop,  70  West 

Columbia,  MO  65203 


FTS  Mail  A16LBETTS 
913-823-4570 

FTS  Mail  A16SCSKS 
606-224-7366 

FTS  Mail  A16SCSKY 
318-473-7762 

FTS  Mail  A16SCSLA 
207-866-7241 

FTS  Mail  A16SCSME 
410-757-3079 

FTS  MailA16KDIEHL 
508-692-0790 


FTS  Mail  A16SCSMA 
517-337-6701X1223 


FTS  MailA16SCSMI 
612-290-3677 


FTS  Mail  A16NKLOP 
406-587-6842 

FTS  Mail  A16SCSMT 
402-437-5328 

FTS  MailA16SCSNE 
702-784-5288 


FTS  MailA16LWARNER 
603-868-7581 

FTS  MailA16SCSNH 
908-246-1171X162 

FTS  MailA16SCSNJ 


FAX  314-876-0913 
10  E.  Babcock  Street 
Bozeman,  MT  59715-4704 
FAX  406-587-6761 
100  Centennial  Mall  North 
Lincoln,  NE  68508-3866 
FAX  402-437-5327 
5301  Longley  Lane 
Reno,  NY  89511 
FAX  702-784-5939 
Federal  Building 
Durham,  NH  03824 
FAX  603-868-5301 
1370  Hamilton  Street 
Somerset,  NJ  08873 
FAX  908-246-2358 
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505-766-3277 


517GoldAve.,S.W.,#3301 
Albuquerque,  NM  87102-3157 
FAX  505-766-1132 


100  S.  Clinton  Street 
Syracuse,  NY  13260-7248 
FAX  315-423-5508 
4405  Bland  Rd,  Suite  205 
Raleigh,  NC  27609 
FAX  919-790-2881 
220  E.  Rosser  Avenue 
Bismarck,  ND  58502-1458 
FAX  701-250-4778 
200  N.  High  St.,  Suite  522 
Columbus,  OH  43215-2478 


FTS  Mail  A16MLOHSTROH  FAX  614-469-2083 
405-624-4393  100  USDA  Bldg.,  Suite  208 


Stillwater,  OK  74074-2655 
FAX  405-624-4409 
1220  S.W.  3rd  Avenue 
Portland,  OR  97204 
FAX  503-326-5498 
1 Credit  Union  Place,#340 
Harrisburg,  PA  17110-2993 


FTS  Mail  A16SRAINFORD  FAX  717-782-4469 
809-766-5206  P.O.  Box  364868 


New  Mexico 
Betty  Joubert 

New  York 

Jean  Krebs 

North  Carolina 

Andrew  Smith 

North  Dakota 

Arlene  Deutscher 

Ohio 

Michelle  Lohstroh 

Oklahoma 

Dwain  Phillips 

Oregon 

Gina  Kerzman  (Acting) 

Pennsylvania 

Sylvia  Rainford 

Puerto  Rico 

Becky  Fraticelli 

Rhode  Island 

Donna  Parker 

South  Carolina 

Vacant 

South  Dakota 

Joyce  Watkins 

Tennessee 
Larry  Blick 

Texas 

Harold  Bryant 

Utah 

Ron  Nichols 

Vermont 

Anne  Hilliard 


FTS  Mail  A16SCSNM 
315-423-5498 

FTS  MailA16SCSNY 
919-790-2884 

FTS  Mail  A16NCINF 
701-250-4768 

FTS  MailA16SCSND 
614-469-5987 


FTS  Mail  A16SCSPR 
401-828-1300 

FTS  MailA16SCSRI 
803-765-5402 

FTS  MailA16SCPAS 
605-353-1783 

FTS  Mail  A16SCSSD 
615-736-5490 

FTS  Mail  A16TENNSO 
817-774-1228 

FTS  MailA16TUCKER 
801-524-5050 


San  Juan,  PR  00936-4868 
FAX  809-766-5987 
46  Quaker  Lane 
West  Warwick,  RI  02893 
LAX  401-828-0433 
1835  Assembly  Street 
Columbia,  SC  29201 
FAX  803-253-3670 
200  Fourth  Street,  S.W. 
Huron,  SD  57350-2475 
FAX  605-353-1742 
801  Broadway  Street 
Nashville,  TN  37203 
FAX  615-736-7764 
101  S.  Main  Street 
Temple,  TX  76501-7682 
FAX  817-774-1388 
125  S.  State  Street 
Salt  Lake  City,  UT  84138 


FTS  Mail  A16RNICHOLS  FAX  801-524-4403 

802-95 1 -6795  69  Union  Street 

Winooski,  VT  05404 
FTS  Mail  A16SCSVT  FAX  802-951-6327 


FTS  MailA16SCSOK 
503-326-2755 

FTS  Mail  A16SCSOR 
717-782-2290 
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Virginia 

Lisa  Sizemore 

Washington 

Jim  Desautel 

West  Virginia 

Peg  Reese  (Acting) 

Wisconsin 

Renae  Anderson 

Wyoming 

Nancy  Atkinson 


804-287- 1 680  1 606  Santa  Rosa  Road 

Richmond,  VA  23229-5014 
FTS  Mail  A16SCSPASV  FAX  804-287-1737 

509-353-2336  W.  3 16  Boone  Ave— Suite  450 

Spokane,  WA  99201-2348 
FTS  Mail  A16SCSWA  FAX  509-353-2354 

304-291-4611  75  High  Street-Suite  301 

Morgantown,  WV  26505 
FTS  Mail  A16SCSWV  FAX  304-291-4628 

608-264-5569  6515  Watts  Road-Suite  200 

Madison,  WI  53719-2726 
FTS  Mail  A16SCSWI  FAX  608-264-5483 

307-261-5350  100  East  B Street 

Casper,  WY  82601 
FTS  Mail  A16N ATKINSON  FAX  307-261-5512 


■ Science,  Education,  and  Economics  Programs 


Agricultural  Research  Service 

Director,  Information  Staff 


Robert  Norton 
Audiovisual  Branch  Chief 

Vacant 

Current  Info  Branch  Chief 

Bruce  Schwartz 
Publications  Branch  Chief 

Ruth  Coy 

Nutrition  Information  Team 

Dianne  Odland 
Nat’l  Visitor  Center  Head 

Steve  Berberich 
Freedom  of  Info  Act  Officer 

Stasia  Hutchison 


301-344-2340  Rm450 

FTSMail  1A03DIRINFO 
301-344-2002  Rm460 

FTSMail  1A03CHFAV 
301-344-2303  Rm441 

FTSMail  1A03CIINFO 
301-344-2152  Rm400 

FTSMail  1A03CHFPB 
301-436-5196  Rm362 

FTSMail  !A48PUBLIC 
301-504-9403  Bldg  302 

FTSMail  1A03HDVISITRS 
301-344-2207  Rm405 

FTSMail  1A03CHFPB 


6303  Ivy  Lane, 
Greenbelt,  MD  20770 
FAX  301-344-2325 
6303  Ivy  Lane, 
Greenbelt,  MD  20770 
FAX  301-344-2325 
6303  Ivy  Lane, 
Greenbelt,  MD  20770 
FAX  301-344-2311 
6303  Ivy  Lane, 
Greenbelt,  MD  20770 
FAX  301-344-2325 
FCB-1 

Hyattsville,  MD  20782 
FAX  301-436-7626 
BARC-E, 
Beltsville,  MD  20705 
FAX  301-504-8069 
6303  Ivy  Lane, 
Greenbelt,  MD  20770 
FAX  301-344-2325 
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Economic  Research  Service 

Director  of  Information  1 30 1 New  York  Ave.  ,NW,  Rm228 

Economics  Management  Staff  202-219-0504  Washington,  DC  20005-4789 

Ben  Blankenship  FTSMail  IA18DDECKER  EAX  202-219-0308 

Acting  Chief,  Current  Information 

& Popular  Publications  202-219-0510  1301  New  York  Ave., NW,  Rm228 

Jack  Harrison  FTSMail  ! A18DDECKER  FAX  202-219-0308 

Chief,  Research  Information  202-219-0512  1301  New  York  Ave.,NW,  Rm237 

Adrie  Custer  FTSMail  IA18DDECKER  FAX  202-219-0111 

ERS  Reports  202-219-0515  1301  New  York  Ave.,NW,  Rm236 

Donnell  Royster  FTSMail  !A18DDECKER  FAX  202-219-0112 

Freedom  of  Info  Act  Officer  202-720-7392  Rm43 10-S  Washington,  DC  20250 
Keith  Anderson  FTSMail  1A35KANDERSON  FAX  202-690-1088 


Cooperative  State  Research  Service 

Director  of  Communications  202-401-4268  Rm348 
Len  Carey  FAX  202-205-9775 

FTSMail  INTERNET!CSRS.ESUSDA.GOV!CAREY 
Visual  Information  Spec.  202-401-4268  Rm348 
Fennie  Tolver  FAX  202-205-9775 

FTSMail  INTERNET !CSRS.ESUSDA.GOV!TOLVER 
Freedom  of  Info  Act  Officer  301-344-2207  Rm405, 
Stasia  Hutchison  FTSMail  ! A03CHFPB 


901  D Street,  SW 
Washington,  DC  20250 

901  D Street,  SW 
Washington,  DC  20250 

6303  Ivy  Lane 
Greenbelt,  MD  20770 
FAX  301-344-2325 


Extension  Service 

Dep  Admin,  Comm,  Info,  Tech  202-720-3029  Rm3328-S 
Patricia  Calvert  FAX  202-690-0289 

FTSMail  INTERNET!ESUSDA.GOV!PCALVERT 
Assistant  Deputy  Admin.  202-720-6133  Rm3328-S 
Barbara  White  FAX  202-690-0289 

FTSMail  INTERNET1ESUSDA.GOV IBWHITE 
Distance  Education  202-720-6133  Rm3328-S 

Barbara  White  FAX  202-690-0289 

FTSMail  INTERNETIESUSDA.GOVIBWHITE 
Information  Technology  202-720-8155  Rm3324-S 
Greg  Parham  FAX  202-690-0289 

FTSMail  INTERNET! ESUSDA.GOV IGPARH AM 
Public  Affairs  202-720-4241  Rm3333-S 

Judith  Bowers  FAX  202-690-0289 

FTSMail  INTERNETIESUSDA.GOVIJBOWERS 
Freedom  of  Info  Act  Officer  202-720-424 1 Rm3333-S 
Judith  Bowers  FAX  202-690-0289 

FTSMail  INTERNETIESUSDA.GOVIJBOWERS 


Washington,  DC  20250 
Washington,  DC  20250 
Washington,  DC  20250 
Washington,  DC  20250 
Washington,  DC  20250 
Washington,  DC  20250 
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National  Agricultural 

Public  Affairs  Officer 
Brian  Norris 

Special  Services  & Comm. 

Joseph  Swab 
Library  Services 

(reference,  lending,  etc.) 
Freedom  of  Info  Act  Officer 
Stasia  Hutchison 


Library 

301-504-6778  204-NAL 
FTSMail  IA12BNORRIS 
301-504-6778  204-NAL 
FTSMail  IA12JSWAB 
301-504-5755  IFlr-NAL 

301-344-2207  Rm405 
FTSMail  IA03CHFPB 


NAL  TDD/TTY 
DCRC  TDD/TTY 

Information  Centers  Branch 
Robyn  Frank 


301-504-6856 

202-720-3434 

301-504-5414  304-NAL 

rfrank  @ nalusda.gov 


Agricultural  Trade  and  Marketing  Information  Center 
Mary  Lassanyi  301-504-5509  304-NAL 

mlassany@nalusda.gov 

Alternative  Farming  Systems  Information  Center 

Jane  Gates  30 1 -504-5724  304-NAL 

jgates  @ nalusda.gov 

Animal  Welfare  Information  Center 

Jean  Larson  301-504-5215  304-NAL 

jlarson@nalusda.gov 

Agricultural  Information  Center 

Eileen  Me Vey  301-504-5558  304-NAL 

emc  vey  @ nalusda.gov 


Food  and  Nutrition  Information  Center 


Sandy  Facinoli 

Rural  Information  Center 
Patricia  John 
Rural  Information  Center 
DC  area  and  International 
All  other  U.S.  calls 


301-504-5719  304-NAL 
fnic@nalusda.gov 
301-504-5372  304-NAL 
pjohn@nalusda.gov 

301-504-5547  304-NAL 
1-800-633-7701 304-NAL 


Youth  Development  Information  Center 

John  Kane  30 1 -504-6400  304-NAL 

jkane@nalusda.gov 

Reference  & User  Service  Branch 

Leslie  Kulp  301-504-6875  4Flr-NAL 

lkulp@nalusda.gov 

Coordinator  of  Information  Programs 

Alvetta  Pindell  301-504-5204  100-NAL 

apindell  @ nalusda.gov 

Reference  Section 

John  Forbes  30 1 -504-5204  1 00-N AL 

jforbes@nalusda.gov 


Beltsville,  MD  20705 
FAX  301-504-5472 
Beltsville,  MD  20705 
FAX  301-504-5472 
Beltsville,  MD  20705 


6303  Ivy  Lane 
Greenbelt,  MD  20770 
FAX  301-344-2325 


Beltsville,  MD  20705 
FAX  301-504-6409 


Beltsville,  MD  20705 
FAX  301-504-6409 


Beltsville,  MD  20705 
FAX  301-504-6409 


Beltsville,  MD  20705 
FAX  301-504-6409 


Beltsville,  MD  20705 
FAX  301-504-6409 

Beltsville,  MD  20705 
FAX  301-504-6409 
Beltsville,  MD  20705 
FAX  301-504-5181 

Beltsville,  MD  20705 
Beltsville,  MD  20705 

Beltsville,  MD  20705 
FAX  301-504-6409 


Beltsville,  MD  20705 
FAX  301-504-7098 


Beltsville,  MD  20705 
FAX  301-504-7098 


Beltsville,  MD  20705 
FAX  301-504-7098 
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Reference  Desk 
Librarian  on  Duty 

Grain  Dust  Project 
Sheldon  Cheney 

Russian  Wheat  Aphids  Project 
Wayne  Olson 


301-504-5479  IFlr-NAL 
agref  @ nalusda.gov 

301-504-5204  100-NAL 

scheney  @ nalusda.gov 


301-504-5204  100-NAL 

wolson@nalusda.gov 

ALF  (NAL’s  Electronic  Bulletin  Board)  IFlr-NAL 

@ 1 200-9600  baud  30 1 -504-65 1 0,  5 1 1 1 , 5496, 

up  to  28.8k  baud  301-504-7014,  7015 

ALF  Systems  Operator  (voice) 


Beltsville,  MD  20705 
FAX  301-504-7098 

Beltsville,  MD  20705 
FAX  301-504-7098 

Beltsville,  MD  20705 
FAX  301-504-7098 
Beltsville,  MD  20705 


5497 


Karl  Schneider 

Educational  Programs  Section 
Deborah  Richardson 

Tours  and  Demonstrations 
Deborah  Richardson 


301-504-5113  100-NAL 

kschneid@nalusda.gov 

301-504-5779  100-NAL 

drichard  @ nalusda.gov 


301-504-5779  100-NAL 
drichard  @ nalusda.gov 

Biotechnology  Information  Center 

Raymond  Dobert  30 1 -504-5947  4Flr-N AL 

rdobert  @ nalusda.gov 

Plant  Genome  Data  and  Information  Center 


Susan  McCarthy 

Special  Collections  Program 
Alan  Fusonie 


301-504-6613  4Flr-NAL 
pgenome@nalusda.gov 

301-504-5876  4Flr-NAL 
afusonie  @ nalusda.gov 

Nursery  & Seed  Trade  Catalogs 

Judith  Ho  301-504-5876  14Flr-NAL 

jho@nalusda.gov 

Technology  Transfer  Information  Center 

Kathleen  Hayes  301-504-5748  4Flr-NAL 

khayes  @ nalusda.gov 

Water  Quality  Information  Center 


Joseph  Makuch 

D.C.  Reference  Center 
Janet  Wright 

Global  Change 
Janet  Wright 


301-504-6077  4Flr-NAL 
jmakuch  @ nalusda.gov 

202-720-3434  Rml052-S 
j wright  @ nalusda.gov 

202-720-3434  Rml052-S 
jwright@nalusda.gov 


Beltsville,  MD  20705 
FAX  301-504-7098 

Beltsville,  MD  20705 
FAX  301-504-7098 

Beltsville,  MD  20705 
FAX  301-504-7098 

Beltsville,  MD  20705 
FAX  301-504-7098 

Beltsville,  MD  20705 
FAX  301-504-7098 

Beltsville,  MD  20705 
FAX  301-504-7098 

Beltsville,  MD  20705 
FAX  301-504-7098 

Beltsville,  MD  20705 
FAX  301-504-7098 

Beltsville,  MD  20705 
FAX  301-504-7098 

Washington,  DC  20250 
FAX  202-720-3200 

Washington,  DC  20250 
FAX  202-720-3200 
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National  Agricultural  Statistics  Service 

NASS  prepares  official  USDA  data  and  estimates  of  production,  supply,  prices, 
and  other  information  necessary  to  maintain  orderly  agricultural  operations  through 
monthly,  annual,  and  other  periodic  reports  to  the  public. 

Secretary,  Agricultural  Statistics  Board 

William  L.  Pratt  202-720-7017  Rm5809-S  Washington,  DC  20250 

FTSMail  IA20SIDISB  FAX  202-690-2090 

Ag  Statistics  Bd.  Reports  202-720-4020  Rm5829-S  Washington,  DC  20250 

FAX  202-690-2090 


Freedom  of  Info  Act  Officer 
Keith  Anderson 


202-720-7590  Rm43 10-S  Washington,  DC  20250 
FTSMail  1A35KANDERSON  FAX  202-690-2291 


Office  of  Agricultural  Biotechnology 

Public  Affairs  Specialist  703-235-4419  RmlOOl  Rosslyn  Plaza  E 

Marti  Asner  FTSMail  ! A22MASNER  Arlington,  VA  22209 

FAX  703-235-4429 


Office  of  Energy 

OE  coordinates  USDA’s  energy  policy,  including  all  issues  dealing  with  agricul- 
tural energy  use  and  agricultural  impacts  of  energy  development  and  use;  coordi- 
nates the  energy  activities  of  all  USDA  agencies;  and  identifies  information  resource 
personnel  in  other  agencies. 

202-2 19-1941  Rm  1 208  1301  New  York  Ave. 

Washington,  DC  20005 
FTSMail  IA26RKCONWAY  FAX  202-501-6338 
202-720-7590  Rm4310-S  Washington,  DC  20250 
FTSMail  IA35KANDERSON  FAX  202-690-2291 


Public  Information  Contact 
James  Duffield 


Freedom  of  Info  Act  Officer 
Keith  Anderson 


Global  Change  Program  Office 

Special  Assistant  703-235-9018  Rm60-LL  Rosslyn  Plaza  East 

Gary  Evans  FTSMail  ! A03GREVANS  Arlington,  VA  22209 

Internet  gevans@nalusda.gov  FAX  703-235-9046 


World  Agricultural  Outlook  Board 

Public  Information  Officer  & 


! Outlook  Conf.  Director 
I Raymond  Bridge 

Freedom  of  Info  Act  Officer 
Keith  Anderson 

[ 


202-720-5447  Rm5 143-S  Washington,  DC  20250 
FTSMail  1A38RBRIDGE  FAX  202-690-1805 
202-720-7590  Rm43 10-S  Washington,  DC  20250 
FTSMail  1A35KANDERSON  FAX  202-690-2291 
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Small  Community  and  Rural  Development 


Farmers  Home  Administration 

Director,  Legislative  Affairs 


& Public  Information 
W.  Stephen  Hart 
Acting  Deputy  Director 
Marlyn  Aycock 
Acting  Field  Operations  Chief 
Gregory  J.  Hawkins 
Freedom  of  Info  Act  Officer 
Dorothy  Hinden 


202-720-6903  Rm5037-S 
FTSMail  !A07LAPIS 
202-720-4323  Rm5041-S 
FTSMail  1A07LAPISNOB 
202-720-4323  Rm5037-S 
(No  FTS  Mail) 
202-720-9638  Rm6847-S 
(No  FTS  e-mail  ID) 


Rural  Development  Administration 

Director,  Legislative  Affairs 
& Public  Information 
W.  Stephen  Hart 


0311 

Acting  Deputy  Director 
Marlyn  Aycock 
Acting  Field  Operations  Chief 
Gregory  J.  Hawkins 
Public  Affairs  Specialist 
Dan  Campbell 
Public  Affairs  Specialist 
Patrick  Duffey 
Coop.  Svcs.  FIOA  Officer 
Michael  Kane 

Freedom  of  Info  Act  Officer 
Dorothy  Hinden 


202-720-6903  Rm5037-S 
FTSMail  IA07LAPIS 

202-720-4323  Rm5041-S 
FTSMail  !A07LAPISNOB 
202-720-4323  Rm5037-S 
(No  FTSMail) 
202-720-6483  Rm4205-S 
FTSMail  1A29ISSTAFF 
202-690-1384  Rm4205-S 
FTSMail  IA29ISSTAFF 
202-690-2362  Rm4022-S 
(No  FTSMail) 
202-720-9638  Rm6847-S 
(No  FTS  e-mail  ID) 


Washington,  DC  20250 
FAX  202-690-0311 
Washington,  DC  20250 
FAX  202-690-0311 
Washington,  DC  20250 
FAX  202-690-0311 
Washington,  DC  20250 
FAX  202-720-9719 


Washington,  DC  20250 
FAX  202-690- 


Washington,  DC  20250 
FAX  202-690-0311 
Washington,  DC  20250 
FAX  202-690-0311 
Washington,  DC  20090 
FAX  202-720-4641 
Washington,  DC  20090 
FAX  202-720-4641 
Washington,  DC  20090 
FAX  202-720-4641 
Washington,  DC  20250 
FAX  202-720-9719 


Rural  Electrification  Administration 


Director,  Legislative 

& Public  Affairs  202-720-1255  Rm4042-S  Washington,  DC  20250 

Eileen  McMahon  FTSMail  ! A15EMCMAHON  FAX  202-205-9219 


Public  Affairs  Specialist 
Jim  McKenna 


202-720-1260  Rm4042-S  Washington,  DC  20250 
FTSMail  IA15JMCKENNA  FAX  202-205-9219 


Public  Affairs  Specialist 
Mary  Pat  Daskal 
Visual  Info  Specialist 
Jean  Mosley 
Publications 

Dawn  Wolfgang 
Freedom  of  Info  Act  Officer 
Valerie  Haugen 


202-720-1261  Rm4042-S  Washington,  DC  20250 

FTSMail  IA15MPDASKAL  FAX  202-205-9219 
202-720-0692  Rm0180-S  Washington,  DC  20250 
FTSMail  !A15JMOSLEY  FAX-202-205-9219 
202-720-1697  Rm0180-S  Washington,  DC  20250 
FTSMail  IA15DWOLFGANG  FAX  202-720-1915 
202-720-1263  Rm4042-S  Washington,  DC  20250 
FTSMail  !A15VHAUGEN  FAX  202-205-9219 


■ Departmental  Staff  Offices 


Office  of  Civil  Rights  Enforcement 

OCRE  provides  leadership,  direction  and  coordination  for  USDA’s  civil 
rights  programs.  OCRE  processes  all  employment  discrimination  complaints  and 
program  delivery  discrimination  complaints;  coordinates  departmental  special 
emphasis  programs;  conducts  agency  civil  rights  (EEO  and  Program  Delivery) 
compliance  reviews;  and  develops  departmental  regulations  and  policy  directives 
on  civil  rights. 

Freedom  of  Info  Act  Officer  202-7 20- 1 1 27  Rm  1 364-S  Washington,  DC  20250 

M.  Farook  Sait  (TDD  202-720- 1 1 30)  FAX  202-720-6095 

Office  of  Budget  and  Program  Analysis 

OBPA  provides  direction  and  administration  of  the  Department's  budgetary 
functions;  reviews  program  and  legislative  proposals  for  program  and  budget  related 
implications;  analyzes  program  and  resource  issues  and  alternatives;  and  provides 
departmentwide  coordination  for  and  participation  in  the  presentation  of  budget 
related  matters  to  the  committees  of  Congress,  the  press  and  publics.  OBPA  also  pro- 
vides departmentwide  coordination  of  the  preparation  and  processing  of  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  legislative  reports,  and  departmentwide  coordination  and 
processing  of  regulations. 

Freedom  of  Info  Act  Officer  202-720- 1272  Rm  1 1 8-E  Washington,  DC  20250 

Jacquelyn  Patterson  (No  FTS  e-mail  ID)  FAX  202-690-3673 

Office  of  Finance  and  Management 

OFMy  under  the  direction  ofUSDA^s  Chief  Financial  Officer,  provides 
direction,  leadership  and  coordination  ofUSDA  programs  in  finance,  accounting, 
federal  assistance,  occupational  safety  and  health,  productivity,  management 
improvement  and  administrative  systems;  oversees  activities  of  the  National  Finance 
Center  and  fulfills  the  comptrollership  function  of  the  working  capital  fund;  and 
provides  budget,  accounting  and  fiscal  services  to  USDA  staff  offices  and  the  Office 
of  the  Secretary. 

Freedom  of  Info  Act  Officer  202-720-1221  Rm4088-S  Washington,  DC  20250 

Gary  Barber  FTSMail  1A90GBARBER  FAX  202-690-2568 

Office  of  the  General  Counsel 

OGC  provides  legal  counsel  and  services  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  all 
USDA  agencies. 

Freedom  of  Info  Act  Attorney  202-720-5565  Rm2321-S  Washington,  DC  20250 
Kenneth  Cohen  (No  FTS  e-mail  ID)  FAX  202-720-5837 
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Office  of  Information  Resources  Managment 

OIRM  develops,  recommends  and  disseminates  departmental  information 
resources  management  principles,  policies,  standards,  guidelines  and  regulations; 
designs,  develops,  approves,  implements  and  reviews  systems,  processes,  work 
methods  and  techniques  to  improve  management  of  USDA  information  technology 
resources  and  operational  effectiveness;  provides  telecommunications  and  automated 
data  processing  services  to  USDA  agencies  and  staffs;  and  oversees  the  Info  Share 
Program. 

Info  Share  202-720-5865  Rm4416-S  Washington,  DC  20250 

Karren  Alenier  FAX  202-690-4336 


Freedom  of  Info  Act  Officer 
Howard  Baker 


202-720-8657  Rm407-W 
FTSMail  1A76HBAKER 


Washington,  DC  20250 
FAX  202-205-2831 


Office  of  Inspector  General 

OIG  conducts  and  supervises  audits  and  investigations  relating  to  USDAs  pro- 
grams and  operations;  provides  leadership  and  coordination  and  recommends  poli- 
cies for  activities  designed  to  prevent  and  detect  fraud  and  abuse  and  to  promote 
economy,  efficiency  and  effectiveness  in  USDA  programs  and  operations;  and  keeps 
the  Secretary  and  Congress  fully  informed  of  problems  and  deficiencies  relating  to 
administration  of  USDA  programs,  operations  and  actions  designed  to  correct  such 
problems  and  deficiencies. 


Director,  Info  Mngt  Div 
Dianne  Drew 
Chief,  Policy  Dev  & Info 
Blondena  Turner 
Freedom  of  Info  Act  Officer 
Nancy  Bartel 


202-720-6915  Rm  8-E 
(FTSMail  IA23DDREW) 
202-720-5677  Rm  13-E 
(No  FTS  e-mail  ID) 
202-720-5242  Rm  29-E 
(No  FTS  e-mail  ID) 


Washington,  DC  20250 
FAX  202-720-8081 
Washington,  DC  20250 
FAX  202-720-8081 
Washington,  DC  20250 
FAX  202-720-8081 


Office  of  Operations 

00  provides  overall  general  direction,  leadership  and  coordination  of  real  and 
personal  property,  procurement  and  mail  functions,  and  operates  certain  consoli- 
dated administrative  activities  in  the  department. 

Freedom  of  Info  Act  Officer  202-720-5729  Rml550-S  Washington,  DC  20250 
Joseph  Daragan  (No  FTS  e-mail  ID)  FAX  202-720-8972 

Office  of  Personnel 

OP  provides  leadership  and  coordination  of  the  personnel  management  program 
of  the  department  and  promotes  innovation  for  USDA  human  resources  management 
programs  and  initiatives. 

Freedom  of  Info  Act  Officer  202-720-2973  Rm34 1 - W Washington,  DC  20250 

Joan  Golden  FTSMail  IA96JGOLDEN  FAX  202-720-8721 

Office  of  Small  and  Disadvantaged  Business  Utilization 

OSDBU  provides  leadership,  direction  and  coordination  for  USDAs  programs 
for  small  and  disadvantaged  businesses  and  competition  advocacy 
Freedom  of  Info  Act  Officer  202-720-7 117  Rm  1 323-S  Washington,  DC  20250 

Belinda  Ward  FAX  202-720-3001 
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Planting  coincides  with  harvesting. 


Table  A- 1. 

Number  of  farms,  and  net  cash  income,  by  value  of  sales  class,  1992 

$1,000,000  $500,000  to  $250,000  to  $100,000  to  $40,000  to  $20,000  to  Less  than 
Item  and  over  $999,999  $499,999  $249,999  $99,999  $39,999  $20,000 
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Table  A-1  continued. 
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Number  of  farms,  by  value  of  sales  class,  1978-92 
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Table  A-2  continued. 

Number  of  farms,  by  value  of  sales  class,  1978-92 
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Table  A-3. 

Direct  Government  payments,  by  program,  1950-92^ 
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■continued 


Table  A-3  continued. 
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Table  A-4. 

Land  utilization,  by  States,  1987 
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Table  A-4  continued. 
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Table  A-5. 

Wheat:  Area,  yield,  supply,  disappearance,  and  prices,  1960-93^ 
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Table  A-7. 

Soybeans:  Area,  yield,  supply,  disappearance,  and  prices,  1 960-93^ 
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Table  A-7  continued. 

Soybeans:  Area,  yield,  supply,  disappearance,  and  prices,  1 960-93^ 
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Table  A-8. 

Cotton  (all  kinds);  Area,  yield,  supply,  disappearance,  and  prices,  1 964-93 
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Table  A-9. 

Cattle  and  calves:  Inventory  numbers,  calf  crop,  disposition,  production,  and  prices,  1960-92^ 
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Table  A-9  continued. 

Cattle  and  calves:  Inventory  numbers,  calf  crop,  disposition,  production,  and  prices,  1 960-92'' 
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Table  A-10. 

Hogs:  Inventory  numbers,  pig  crop,  disappearance,  and  prices,  1960-92^ 

Inventory  Farm  Price  per 

Dec.1^  Pig  crop  Inshipments  Marketings^  slaughter^  Deaths  Production^  Marketings  100  pounds 

Year  (1,000  head)  (1,000  head)  (1,000  head)  (1,000  head)  (1,000  head)  (1,000  head)  (1,0001b)  (1,0001b)  (dollars) 
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Table  A-10  continued. 

Hogs:  Inventory  numbers,  pig  crop,  disappearance,  and  prices,  1960-92^ 

Inventory  Farm  Price  per 

Dec.F  Pig  crop  Inshipments  Marketings^  slaughter^  Deaths  Production^  Marketings  100  pounds 

Year  (1,000  head)  (1,000  head)  (1,000  head)  (1,000  head)  (1,000  head)  (1,000  head)  (1,0001b)  (1,0001b)  (dollars) 
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Table  A-11  continued. 

Sheep  and  lambs:  Inventory  numbers,  lamb  crop,  disposition,  production,  and  prices,  1962-92^ 
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TableA-12. 

Milk:  Supply,  utilization,  and  prices,  1960-92^ 

Supply  (mil  lb) 

Average  Milk  Utilization  (mil  lb)  received  by 

number  of  production  Domestic  farmers  for 
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Conversion  Chart 


Metric  Conversions 


To  convert  this  to  this  multiply  by 

Length 

inches miliimeters  (mm)  25.4 

feet centimeters  (cm)  39 

yards meters  (m)  .91 

miles kilometers  (km)  1.61 

millimeters inches  .04 

centimeters inches  .4 

meters inches  39.37 

meters yards  1.1 

kilometers miles  .6 

Weight 

ounces grams(g)  28 

pounds kilograms  (kg)  .45 

short  tons metric  tons  .9 

kilograms pounds  2.2 

metric  tons pounds  2,204.6 

metric  tons short  tons  1.1 

Area 

square  inches square  centimeters  6.5 

square  feet square  meters  .09 

square  miles square  kilometers  2.6 

acres hectares  .4 

square  centimeters square  inches  .16 

square  meters square  yards  1 .2 

square  kilometers square  miles  .4 

hectares acres  2.5 

Volume 

teaspoons milliliters  5 

tablespoons milliliters  15 

fluid  ounces milliliters  30 

cups liters  .24 

pints liters  .47 

quarts liters  .95 

gallons liters  3.8 

cubic  feet cubic  meters  .03 

cubic  yards cubic  meters  .76 


To  convert  this  to  this  multiply  by 

milliliters fluid  ounces  .03 

liters pints  2.1 

liters quarts  1 .06 

liters gallons  .26 

cubic  meters cubic  feet  35 

cubic  meters cubic  yards  1 .3 

Temperature 

Fahrenheit Celsius  .56  (after  subtracting  31) 

Celsius Fahrenheit  1 .82  (then  add  32) 

Farm  products 

pounds  per  acre kilograms  per  hectare  1.14 

short  tons  per  acre kilograms  per  hectare  2.25 

kilograms  per  hectare metric  tons  per  hectare  .001 

kilograms  per  hectare pounds  per  acre  .88 

tons  per  hectare short  tons  per  acre  .44 

tons  per  hectare kilograms  per  hectare  1 ,000 

■ Bushel/Weight  Conversions 

weight  in  weight  in 

1 bushel  of:  pounds  kilograms 

wheat,  soybeans,  potatoes 60  27 

corn,  grain  sorghum,  rye,  flaxseed 56  25 

beets,  carrots 50  23 

barley,  buckwheat,  peaches 48  22 

oats,  cottonseed 32  14 

weight  in  number 

1 metric  ton  of:  pounds  of  bushels 

wheat,  soybeans,  potatoes 2,204.6  36.74 

corn,  grain  sorghum,  rye,  flaxseed 2,204.6  39.37 

beets,  carrots 2,204.6  44.09 

barley,  buckwheat,  peaches 2,204.6  45.93 

oats,  cottonseed 2,204.6  68.89 
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Glossary  of  Agricultural  Terms 


Acid  soil.  Soil  with  a pH  of  less  than  7.0. 

Acreage  reduction  program  (ARP).  A vol- 
untary land  retirement  program  conducted  by 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  (CCC)  in 
which  participating  farmers  idle  a prescribed 
portion  of  their  crop  acreage  base  of  wheat, 
feed  grains,  cotton,  or  rice.  The  base  is  the 
average  of  the  acreage  planted  for  harvest  and 
considered  to  be  planted  for  harvest  for  the 
previous  5 years.  Acreage  considered  to  be 
planted  includes  any  acreage  not  planted 
because  of  acreage  reduction  and  diversion 
programs  during  a period  specified  by  law. 
Farmers  are  not  given  a direct  payment  for 
ARP  participation,  although  they  must  partic- 
ipate to  be  eligible  for  benefits  such  as  CCC 
loans  and  deficiency  payments.  Participating 
producers  are  sometimes  offered  the  option 
of  idling  additional  land  under  a paid  diver- 
sion program,  which  gives  them  a specific 
payment  for  each  idled  acre. 

Advance  deficiency  payments.  A portion  of 
eligible  deficiency  payments  made  to  crop 
producers  when  they  sign  up  for  Federal 
commodity  programs.  The  Secretary  is 
required  to  make  advance  payments  when  an 
ARP  is  in  effect  and  deficiency  payments  are 
expected  to  be  paid.  Advance  deficiency  pay- 
ments can  range  from  30  to  50  percent  of 
expected  payments,  depending  on  the  crop. 

Up  to  50  percent  of  the  advance  payment 
may  be  made  as  commodity  certificates.  If 
total  deficiency  payments  are  less  than  the 
advance  amount,  producers  must  refund  the 
excess  portion. 

Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1933  (P.L. 
73-10)  Signed  May  12,  1933,  this  law  intro- 
duced the  price  support  programs,  including 
production  adjustments,  and  the  incorpora- 
tion of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
(CCC),  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of 
Delaware  on  October  17, 1933.  The  program 
benefits  were  financed  mostly  by  processing 
taxes  on  the  specific  commodity.  The  act  also 
made  price  support  loans  by  the  CCC  manda- 
tory for  the  designated  “basic”  (storable) 
commodities:  corn,  wheat,  and  cotton. 


Support  for  other  commodities  was  autho- 
rized upon  the  recommendation  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  with  the  President’s 
approval.  Commodity  loan  programs  carried 
out  by  the  CCC  from  1933  to  1937  included 
programs  for  cotton,  corn,  turpentine,  rosin, 
tobacco,  peanuts,  dates,  figs,  and  prunes.  The 
production  control  and  processing  taxes  were 
later  declared  unconstitutional  by  the 
Supreme  Court  in  1936. 

Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938  (P.L. 
75-430).  Signed  February  16,  1938,  this  law 
was  the  first  to  make  price  support  mandatory 
for  corn,  cotton,  and  wheat  to  help  maintain  a 
sufficient  supply  for  low  production  times 
along  with  marketing  quotas  to  keep  supply 
in  line  with  market  demand.  It  also  estab- 
lished permissive  supports  for  butter,  dates, 
figs,  hops,  turpentine,  rosin,  pecans,  prunes, 
raisins,  barley,  rye,  grain  sorghum,  wool, 
winter  cover-crop  seeds,  mohair,  peanuts,  and 
tobacco  for  the  1938-40  period.  This  act 
established  the  Federal  Crop  Insurance 
Corporation  as  a Government  corporation. 
The  1938  Act  is  considered  part  of  permanent 
agriculture  legislation.  Provisions  of  this  law 
are  often  superseded  by  more  current  legisla- 
tion. However,  if  the  current  legislation 
expires  and  new  legislation  is  not  enacted,  the 
law  reverts  back  to  the  permanent  provisions 
of  the  1938  Act,  along  with  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949. 

Agronomy.  The  science  of  crop  production 
and  soil  management. 

Alfalfa.  A valuable  leguminous  crop  for  for- 
age or  hay  used  in  livestock  feeding. 

Alkaline  soil.  Soil  with  a pH  of  more 
than  7.0. 

Alternative  farming.  Production  methods 
other  than  energy-  and  chemical-intensive 
one-crop  (monoculture)  farming.  Alternatives 
include  using  animal  and  green  manure  rather 
than  chemical  fertilizers,  integrated  pest  man- 
agement instead  of  chemical  pesticides, 
reduced  tillage,  crop  rotation  (especially  with 
legumes  to  add  nitrogen),  alternative  crops, 
or  diversification  of  the  farm  enterprise. 
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Animal  unit.  A standard  measure  based  on 
feed  requirements,  used  to  combine  various 
classes  of  livestock  according  to  size,  weight, 
age,  and  use. 

Aquaculture.  The  production  of  aquatic 
plants  or  animals  in  a controlled  environ- 
ment, such  as  ponds,  raceways,  tanks,  or 
cages,  for  all  or  part  of  their  life  cycle.  In  the 
United  States,  baitfish,  catfish,  clams,  craw- 
fish, freshwater  prawns,  mussels,  oysters, 
salmon,  shrimp,  tropical  (or  ornamental)  fish, 
and  trout  account  for  most  of  the  aquacultural 
production.  Less  widely  established  but 
growing  species  include  alligator,  hybrid 
striped  bass,  carp,  eel,  red  fish,  northern  pike, 
sturgeon,  and  tilapia. 

Arid  climate.  A dry  climate  with  an  annual 
precipitation  usually  less  than  10  inches.  Not 
suitable  for  crop  production  without 
irrigation. 

Artificial  insemination  (AI).  The  mechani- 
cal injection  of  semen  into  the  womb  of  the 
female  animal  with  a syringe-like  apparatus. 

Back  hoe.  A shovel  mounted  on  the  rear  of  a 
tractor,  hydraulically  operated  to  dig  trenches 
or  pits  in  soil. 

Basic  commodities.  Six  crops  (corn,  cotton, 
peanuts,  rice,  tobacco,  and  wheat)  that  are 
covered  by  legislated  price  support  programs. 

Biological  control  of  pests.  Control,  but  not 
total  eradication,  of  insect  pests  achieved  by 
using  natural  enemies,  either  indigenous  or 
imported,  or  diseases  to  which  the  pest  is  sus- 
ceptible. It  includes  such  nontoxic  pesticides 
as  Bacillus  thuringiensis  (Bt). 

Biologies.  Immunization  materials  made 
from  living  or  “killed”  organisms  and  their 
products  used  for  the  detection  and  preven- 
tion of  diseases;  includes  serums,  vaccines, 
bacterins,  antigens,  and  antitoxins. 

Biotechnology.  The  use  of  technology,  based 
on  living  systems,  to  develop  processes  and 
products  for  commercial,  scientific,  or  other 
purposes.  These  include  specific  techniques 
of  plant  regeneration  and  gene  manipulation 
and  transfer  (see  also  genetic  engineering). 

Blended  credit.  A form  of  export  subsidy 
which  combines  direct  government  export 
credit  and  credit  guarantees  to  reduce  the 
effective  interest  rate. 


Brucellosis  A contagious  disease  in  beef  and 
dairy  cattle,  which  causes  abortion.  Same  dis- 
ease in  humans  is  known  as  undulant  fever. 

BST  (bovine  somatotropin)  (also  called 
BGH,  for  bovine  growth  hormone).  A protein 
hormone  produced  naturally  in  the  pituitary 
gland  of  cattle.  Recombinant  BST,  or  rBST,  is 
BST  produced  using  recombinant  DNA 
biotechnology.  BST  controls  the  amount  of 
milk  produced  by  cows. 

Cargo  preference.  A law  that  requires  a cer- 
tain portion  of  goods  or  commodities 
financed  by  the  U.S.  Government  to  be 
shipped  on  U.S.  flag  ships.  The  law  has  tradi- 
tionally applied  to  RL.  480  and  other  conces- 
sional financing  or  donations  programs. 

Carryover.  Existing  supplies  of  a farm  com- 
modity not  used  at  the  end  of  a marketing 
year,  and  remaining  to  be  carried  over  into 
the  next  year.  Marketing  years  generally  start 
at  the  beginning  of  a new  harvest  for  a com- 
modity, and  extend  to  the  same  time  in  the 
following  year. 

Cash  grain  farm.  A farm  on  which  corn, 
grain  sorghum,  small  grains,  soybeans,  or 
field  beans  and  peas  account  for  at  least  50 
percent  of  value  of  products  sold. 

Census  of  Agriculture.  A count  taken  by  the 
U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census  every  5 years 
(including  1987  and  1992)  of  the  number  of 
farms,  land  in  farms,  crop  acreage  and  pro- 
duction, livestock  numbers  and  production, 
farm  spending,  farm  facilities  and  equipment, 
farm  tenure,  value  of  farm  products  sold, 
farm  size,  type  of  farm,  etc.  Data  are  obtained 
for  States  and  counties. 

Checkoff  programs.  Research  and  promo- 
tion programs  authorized  by  law  and  financed 
by  assessments.  The  programs  are  paid  for  by 
specified  industry  members  such  as  produc- 
ers, importers,  and  handlers. 

Combine.  A self-propelled  machine  for  har- 
vesting grain  and  other  seed  crops.  In  one 
operation,  it  cuts,  threshes,  separates,  and 
cleans  the  grain  and  scatters  the  straw. 

Commodity  certificates.  Payments  issued  by 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  (CCC)  in 
lieu  of  cash  payments  to  program  partici- 
pants. Holders  of  the  certificates  may 
exchange  them  with  the  CCC  for  CCC- 
owned  commodities. 
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Commodity  Credit  Corporation  (CCC).  A 

federally  owned  and  operated  corporation 
within  USDA.  The  CCC  was  created  to  stabi- 
lize, support,  and  protect  farm  income  and 
prices  through  loans,  purchases,  payments, 
and  other  operations.  The  CCC  functions  as 
the  financial  institution  through  which  all 
money  transactions  are  handled  for  agricul- 
tural price  and  income  support  and  related 
programs.  The  CCC  also  helps  maintain  bal- 
anced, adequate  supplies  of  agricultural  com- 
modities and  helps  in  their  orderly 
distribution.  The  CCC  does  not  have  any 
operating  personnel  or  facilities. 
Complementary  imports.  Agricultural 
import  items  not  produced  in  appreciable 
commercial  volume  in  the  United  States, 
such  as  bananas,  coffee,  rubber,  cocoa,  tea, 
spices,  and  cordage  fiber  (see  also  supple- 
mentary imports). 

Compost.  Organic  residues,  or  a mixture  of 
organic  residues  and  soil,  which  have  been 
piled,  moistened,  and  allowed  to  undergo  bio- 
logical decomposition  for  use  as  a fertilizer. 
Concessional  sales.  Credit  sales  of  a com- 
modity in  which  the  buyer  is  allowed  more 
favorable  payment  terms  than  those  on  the 
open  market.  For  example.  Title  I of  the  Food 
for  Peace  Program  (P.L.  480)  provides  for 
financing  sales  of  U.S.  commodities  with 
low-interest,  long-term  credit. 

Conservation  district.  Any  unit  of  local  gov- 
ernment formed  to  carry  out  a local  soil  and 
water  conservation  program. 

Conservation  plan.  A combination  of  land 
uses  and  practices  to  protect  and  improve  soil 
productivity  and  to  prevent  soil  deterioration. 
A conservation  plan  must  be  approved  by  the 
local  conservation  district  for  acreage  offered 
in  the  Conservation  Reserve  Program.  The 
plan  sets  forth  the  conservation  measures  and 
maintenance  that  the  owner  or  operator  will 
carry  out  during  the  term  of  the  contract. 
Conservation  practices.  Methods  which 
reduce  soil  erosion  and  retain  soil  moisture. 
Major  conservation  practices  include  conser- 
vation tillage,  crop  rotation,  contour  farming, 
stripcropping,  terraces,  diversions,  and 
grassed  waterways. 

Conservation  Reserve  Program  (CRP).  A 

program  authorized  by  the  Food  Security  Act 
of  1985,  designed  to  reduce  erosion  on  40-45 


million  acres  of  U.S.  farmland.  Under  the 
program,  producers  who  sign  contracts  agree 
to  convert  highly  erodible  cropland  to 
approved  conservation  uses  for  10  years.  In 
exchange,  participating  producers  receive 
annual  rental  payments  and  cash  or  pay- 
ments-in-kind  to  share  up  to  50  percent  of  the 
cost  of  establishing  permanent  vegetative 
cover. 

Conservation  tillage.  Any  of  several  farming 
methods  that  provide  for  seed  germination, 
plant  growth,  and  weed  control  yet  maintain 
effective  ground  cover  throughout  the  years 
and  disturb  the  soil  as  little  as  possible.  The 
aim  is  to  reduce  soil  loss  and  energy  use 
while  maintaining  crop  yields  and  quality. 
No-till  is  the  most  restrictive  (soil- 
conserving)  form  of  conservation  tillage. 
Other  practices  include  ridge-till,  strip-till, 
and  mulch-till. 

Contour  farming.  Field  operations  such  as 
plowing,  planting,  cultivating,  and  harvesting 
on  the  contour,  or  at  right  angles  to  the  nat- 
ural slope,  to  reduce  soil  erosion,  protect  soil 
fertility,  and  use  water  more  efficiently. 
Cooperative.  An  organization  formed  for  the 
purpose  of  producing  and  marketing  goods  or 
products  owned  collectively  by  members 
who  share  in  the  benefits. 

Cooperative  Extension  System.  A system  of 
State,  local,  and  Federal  organizations  work- 
ing together  to  provide  practical  educational 
services  outside  the  classroom  on  agriculture, 
household  management,  and  other  topics. 
States  participate  mostly  through  their  Land- 
Grant  Universities,  while  the  Federal  partner 
is  USDA’s  Extension  Service. 

Cost  of  production.  The  sum,  measured  in 
dollars,  of  all  purchased  inputs  and  other 
expenses  necessary  to  produce  farm  products. 
Cost  of  production  statistics  may  be 
expressed  as  an  average  per  animal,  per  acre, 
or  per  unit  of  production  (bushel,  pound,  or 
hundredweight)  for  all  farms  in  an  area  or  in 
the  country. 

County  extension  agent.  A worker  who  is 
jointly  employed  by  the  county.  State 
Cooperative  Extension  Service,  and  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture’s  Extension 
Service,  to  bring  agricultural  and  homemak- 
ing information  to  local  people  and  to  help 
them  resolve  farm,  home,  and  community 
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problems.  Also  called  extension  agent,  farm 
and  home  advisor,  agricultural  agent,  exten- 
sion home  economist,  and  4-H  or  youth 
agent. 

Cover  crop.  A close-growing  crop  grown  to 
protect  and  improve  soils  between  periods  of 
regular  crops  or  between  trees  and  vines  in 
orchards  and  vineyards. 

Crop  rotation.  The  practice  of  growing  dif- 
ferent crops  in  recurring  succession  on  the 
same  land.  Crop  rotation  plans  are  usually 
followed  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  soil 
fertility  and  maintaining  good  yields. 

Crop  year.  The  year  in  which  a crop  is  har- 
vested. For  wheat,  barley,  and  oats,  the  crop 
year  is  from  June  1 to  May  31.  For  corn, 
sorghum,  and  soybeans,  it  is  from  September 
1 to  August  31.  For  cotton,  peanuts,  and  rice, 
the  crop  year  is  from  August  1 to  July  31. 

Custom  work.  Specific  farm  operations  per- 
formed under  contract  between  the  farmer 
and  the  contractor.  The  contractor  furnishes 
labor,  equipment,  and  materials  to  perform 
the  operation.  Custom  harvesting  of  grain, 
spraying  and  picking  of  fruit,  and  sheep 
shearing  are  examples  of  custom  work. 

Deficiency  payment.  A payment  made  by  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  to  farmers 
who  participate  in  wheat,  feed  grain,  rice,  or 
cotton  programs.  The  payment  rate  is  per 
bushel,  pound,  or  hundredweight.  It  is  based 
on  the  difference  between  the  price  level 
established  by  law  (target  price)  and  the 
higher  of  (1)  the  price  support  (loan)  rate,  and 
(2)  the  market  price  during  a period  specified 
by  law. 

Developing  countries.  Countries  whose 
economies  are  mostly  dependent  on  agricul- 
ture and  primary  resources  and  that  do  not 
have  a strong  industrial  base.  These  countries 
generally  have  a gross  national  product  below 
$1,890  per  capita  (as  defined  by  the  World 
Bank  in  1986).  The  term  is  often  used  syn- 
onymously with  less-developed  and  underde- 
veloped countries. 

Disaster  payments.  Federal  payments  made 
to  farmers  because  of  a natural  disaster  when 
(1)  planting  is  prevented  or  (2)  crop  yields  are 
abnormally  low  because  of  adverse  weather 
and  related  conditions.  Disaster  payments 
may  be  provided  under  existing  legislation  or 


under  special  legislation  enacted  after  an 
extensive  natural  disaster. 

Distance  Education.  Delivery  of  instruc- 
tional material  over  a wide  geographical  area 
via  one  or  more  technologies,  including 
video,  computer,  and  laser. 

DNA.  Deoxyribonucleic  acid,  a polymeric 
chromosomal  constituent  of  living  cell  nuclei, 
composed  of  deoxyribose  (a  sugar),  phos- 
phoric acid,  and  four  nitrogen  bases— ade- 
nine, cytosine,  guanine,  and  thymine.  It 
contains  the  genetic  information  for  living 
organisms,  and  consists  of  two  strands  in  the 
shape  of  a double  helix.  A gene  is  a piece  of 
DNA. 

Double  crop.  Two  different  crops  grown  on 
the  same  area  in  one  growing  season. 

Dryland  farming.  A system  of  producing 
crops  in  semiarid  regions  (usually  with  less 
than  20  inches  of  annual  rainfall)  without  the 
use  of  irrigation.  Frequently,  part  of  the  land 
will  lie  fallow  in  alternate  years  to  conserve 
moisture. 

Erosion.  The  process  in  which  water  or  wind 
moves  soil  from  one  location  to  another. 
Types  of  erosion  are  (1)  sheet  and  rill— a 
general  washing  away  of  a thin  uniform  sheet 
of  soil,  or  removal  of  soil  in  many  small 
channels  or  incisions  caused  by  rainfall  or 
irrigation  runoff;  (2)  gully— channels  or  inci- 
sions cut  by  concentrated  water  runoff  after 
heavy  rains;  (3)  ephemeral— a water-worn, 
short-lived  or  seasonal  incision,  wider,  deeper 
and  longer  than  a rill,  but  shallower  and 
smaller  than  a gully;  and  (4)  wind— the  carry- 
ing away  of  dust  and  sediment  by  wind  in 
areas  of  high  prevailing  winds  or  low  annual 
rainfall. 

Ethanol.  An  alcohol  fuel  that  may  be  pro- 
duced from  an  agricultural  foodstock  such  as 
com,  sugarcane,  or  wood,  and  may  be 
blended  with  gasoline  to  enhance  octane, 
reduce  automotive  exhaust  pollution,  and 
reduce  reliance  on  petroleum-based  fuels. 
Extra-long  staple  (ELS)  cotton.  Cottons 
having  a staple  length  of  1-3/8  inches  or 
more,  according  to  the  classification  used  by 
the  International  Cotton  Advisory 
Committee.  This  cotton  is  also  characterized 
by  fineness  and  high-fiber  strength,  contribut- 
ing to  finer  and  stronger  yarns  needed  for 
thread  and  higher  valued  fabrics.  American 
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types  include  American  Pima  and  Sea  Island 
cotton. 

Family  Farm.  An  agricultural  business 
which  (1)  produces  agricultural  commodities 
for  sale  in  such  quantities  so  as  to  be  recog- 
nized as  a farm  rather  than  a rural  residence; 
(2)  produces  enough  income  (including  off- 
farm  employment)  to  pay  family  and  farm 
operating  expenses,  to  pay  debts,  and  to 
maintain  the  property;  (3)  is  managed  by  the 
operator;  (4)has  a substantial  amount  of  labor 
provided  by  the  operator  and  family;  and  (5) 
may  use  seasonal  labor  during  peak  periods 
and  a reasonable  amount  of  full-time  hired 
labor. 

Farm.  A tract  or  tracts  of  land,  with  improve- 
ments, available  to  produce  crops  or  live- 
stock, including  fish.  The  Bureau  of  the 
Census  defined  a farm  in  1978  as  any  place 
that  has  $1,000  or  more  in  gross  sales  of  farm 
products  per  year. 

Farm  Credit  System.  The  system  made  up 
of  cooperatively  owned  financial  institutions 
in  districts  covering  the  United  States  and 
Puerto  Rico  that  finance  farm  and  farm- 
related  mortgages  and  operating  loans. 
Institutions  within  each  district  specialize  in 
farmland  loans  and  operating  credit,  or  lend- 
ing to  farmer-owned  supply,  marketing,  and 
processing  cooperatives.  PCS  institutions  rely 
on  the  bond  market  as  a source  of  funds. 
Federal  Insecticide,  Fungicide,  and 
Rodenticide  Act  (FIFRA)  (P.L.  80-104). 
Signed  June  25,  1947,  this  law  required  the 
registration  of  pesticide  products  to  ensure 
that  they  meet  stated  health,  safety,  and  envi- 
ronment criteria.  Amendments  to  the  law 
required  previously  registered  pesticides  to 
be  reregistered  by  1997  to  meet  updated  stan- 
dards. The  Environmental  Protection  Agency, 
which  administers  FIFRA,  can  cancel  regis- 
tration of  pesticides  not  meeting  the  required 
criteria,  require  label  changes,  or  order  imme- 
diate termination  of  use. 

Federal  land  bank  associations.  Local 
farmer-owned  organizations  through  which 
farmers  obtain  long-term  (up  to  40  years) 
loans  on  land.  The  associations  are  an  integral 
part  of  the  Farm  Credit  System. 

Federal  marketing  orders  and  agreements. 
USDA  is  authorized  to  issue  marketing  orders 
and  agreements  for  a variety  of  agricultural 


commodities  and  their  products.  Marketing 
orders  have  been  established  for  milk,  fruits 
and  vegetables,  and  other  commodities.  The 
orders  may  regulate  the  handling  of  fruits  and 
vegetables  in  a variety  of  ways  including  lim- 
iting quantities  that  may  be  marketed,  or 
establishing  grade,  size,  maturity,  or  quality 
requirements. 

Feed  grain.  Any  of  several  grains  most  com- 
monly used  for  livestock  or  poultry  feed, 
including  corn,  grain  sorghum,  oats,  rye,  and 
barley. 

Fertilizer.  Any  organic  or  inorganic  material 
of  natural  or  synthetic  origin  which  is  added 
to  soil  to  provide  nutrients,  including  nitro- 
gen, phosphorus,  and  potassium,  necessary  to 
sustain  plant  growth. 

FFA.  An  organization  for  high  school  stu- 
dents studying  vocational  agriculture. 

Flood  plains.  Lowland  and  relatively  flat 
areas  adjoining  inland  and  coastal  waters, 
including  floodprone  areas  of  islands.  This 
land  includes,  at  a minimum,  those  areas  that 
are  subject  to  a 1 percent  or  greater  chance  of 
flooding  in  any  given  year. 

The  Food,  Agriculture,  Conservation,  and 
Trade  Act  of  1990  (P.L.  101-624).  Signed 
November  28,  1990,  the  5-year  farm  bill  con- 
tinues to  move  agriculture  in  a market- 
oriented  direction.  It  freezes  minimum  target 
prices  and  allows  more  planting  flexibility. 
New  titles  include  rural  development, 
forestry,  fruit  and  vegetable,  grain  quality, 
organic  certification,  global  climate  change, 
and  commodity  promotion  programs. 

Food  grain.  Cereal  seeds  most  commonly 
used  for  human  food,  chiefly  wheat  and  rice. 
Forage.  Vegetable  matter,  fresh  or  preserved, 
that  is  gathered  and  fed  to  animals  as 
roughage;  includes  alfalfa  hay,  corn  silage, 
and  other  hay  crops. 

Forward  contracting.  A method  of  selling 
crops  before  harvest  by  which  the  buyer 
agrees  to  pay  a specified  price  to  a grower  for 
a portion,  or  all,  of  the  grower’s  crops. 
Fungicide.  A chemical  substance  used  as  a 
spray,  dust,  or  disinfectant  to  kill  fungi  infest- 
ing plants  or  seeds. 

Futures  contract.  An  agreement  between 
two  people,  one  who  sells  and  agrees  to 
deliver  and  one  who  buys  and  agrees  to 
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receive  a certain  kind,  quality,  and  quantity  of 
product  to  be  delivered  during  a specified 
delivery  month  at  a specified  price. 

Genetic  engineering.  Genetic  modification 
of  organisms  by  recombinant  DNA,  recombi- 
nant RNA,  or  other  specific  molecular  gene 
transfer  or  exchange  techniques. 

Genome.  All  the  genetic  material  in  the  chro- 
mosomes of  a particular  organism. 

Gleaning.  Collecting  of  unharvested  crops 
from  the  fields,  or  obtaining  agricultural 
products  from  farmers,  processors,  or  retail- 
ers without  charge. 

Gopher.  The  Internet  Gopher  client/server  is 
a distributed  information  delivery  system 
around  which  a campuswide  information  sys- 
tem can  readily  be  constructed.  While  provid- 
ing a delivery  vehicle  for  local  information. 
Gopher  facilitates  access  to  other  Gopher  and 
information  servers  throughout  the  world. 
Grade  A milk.  Milk,  also  referred  to  as  fluid 
grade,  produced  under  sanitary  conditions 
that  qualify  it  for  fluid  (beverage)  consump- 
tion. Only  Grade  A milk  is  regulated  under 
Federal  milk  marketing  orders. 

Grade  B milk.  Milk,  also  referred  to  as  man- 
ufacturing grade,  not  meeting  Grade  A stan- 
dards. Less  stringent  standards  generally 
apply. 

Grafting.  The  process  of  inserting  a scion  of 
a specified  variety  into  a stem,  root,  or  branch 
of  another  plant  so  that  a permanent  union  is 
achieved. 

Great  Plains.  A level  to  gently  sloping 
region  of  the  United  States  that  lies  between 
the  Rockies  and  approximately  the  98th 
meridian.  The  area  is  subject  to  recurring 
droughts  and  high  winds.  It  consists  of  parts 
of  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Montana, 
Nebraska,  Wyoming,  Kansas,  Colorado, 
Oklahoma,  Texas,  and  New  Mexico. 

Green  manure.  Any  crop  or  plant  grown  and 
plowed  under  to  improve  the  soil,  by  adding 
organic  matter  and  subsequently  releasing 
plant  nutrients,  especially  nitrogen. 

Ground  water.  Water  beneath  the  Earth’s 
surface  between  saturated  soil  and  rock, 
which  supplies  wells  and  springs. 

Hedgerow.  Trees  or  shrubs  grown  closely 
together  so  that  branches  intertwine  to  form  a 
continuous  row. 


Herbicide.  Any  agent  or  chemical  used  to 
destroy  plants,  especially  weeds. 

Humus.  The  well  decomposed,  relatively  sta- 
ble portion  of  the  partly  or  wholly  decayed 
organic  matter  in  a soil,  which  provides  nutri- 
ents and  helps  the  soil  retain  moisture. 

Hydroponics.  Growing  of  plants  in  water 
containing  dissolved  nutrients,  rather  than  in 
soil.  This  process  is  being  used  in  green- 
houses for  intensive  off-season  production  of 
vegetables. 

Infrastructure.  The  transportation  network, 
communications  systems,  financial  institu- 
tions, and  other  public  and  private  services 
necessary  for  economic  activity. 

Integrated  crop  management.  An  agricul- 
ture management  system  that  integrates  all 
controllable  agricultural  production  factors 
for  long-term  sustained  productivity,  prof- 
itability, and  ecological  soundness. 

Integrated  pest  management  (IPM).  The 

control  of  pests  or  diseases  by  using  an  array 
of  crop  production  strategies,  combined  with 
careful  monitoring  of  insect  pests  or  weed 
populations  and  other  methods.  Some 
approaches  include  selection  of  resistant  vari- 
eties, timing  of  cultivation,  biological  control 
methods,  and  minimal  use  of  chemical  pesti- 
cides so  that  natural  enemies  of  pests  are  not 
destroyed.  These  approaches  are  used  to 
anticipate  and  prevent  pests  and  diseases 
from  reaching  economically  damaging  levels. 

International  trade  barriers.  Regulations 
used  by  governments  to  restrict  imports  from 
other  countries.  Examples  include  tariffs, 
embargoes,  import  quotas,  and  unnecessary 
sanitary  restrictions. 

Internet.  The  global  connection  of  intercon- 
nected local,  mid-level,  and  wide-area  auto- 
mated information/communications 
networks. 

Land-Grant  universities.  Institutions, 
including  State  colleges  and  universities  and 
Tuskegee  University,  eligible  to  receive  funds 
under  the  Morrill  Acts  of  1862  and  1890.  The 
Eederal  Government  granted  land  to  each 
State  and  territory  to  encourage  practical  edu- 
cation in  agriculture,  homemaking,  and 
mechanical  arts. 
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Land-use  planning.  Decisionmaking  process 
to  determine  present  and  future  uses  of  land. 
The  resulting  plan  is  the  key  element  of  a 
comprehensive  plan  describing  recommended 
location  and  intensity  of  development  of  pub- 
lic and  private  land  uses  such  as  residential, 
commercial,  industrial,  recreation  and 
agricultural. 

Leaching.  The  process  of  removal  of  soluble 
materials  by  the  passage  of  water  through 
soil. 

Legumes.  A family  of  plants  that  includes 
many  valuable  food  and  forage  species  such 
as  peas,  beans,  soybeans,  peanuts,  clovers, 
alfalfas,  and  sweet  clovers.  Legumes  can  con- 
vert nitrogen  from  the  air  to  nitrates  in  the 
soil  through  a process  known  as  nitrogen  fix- 
ation. Many  of  these  species  are  used  as 
cover  crops  and  are  plowed  under  for  soil 
improvement. 

Lint.  Cotton  fiber  remaining  after  the  seeds 
have  been  ginned  out. 

Loan  deficiency  payments.  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  payments  provided  to 
producers  who,  although  eligible  to  obtain  a 
marketing  loan  for  a wheat,  feed  grains, 
upland  cotton,  rice,  or  oilseed  crop,  agree  to 
forgo  obtaining  the  loan.  The  payment  is 
determined  by  multiplying  the  loan  payment 
rate  by  the  amount  of  commodity  eligible  for 
loan.  The  payment  rate  per  unit  is  the 
announced  loan  level  minus  the  repayment 
level  used  in  the  marketing  loan. 

Loan  rate  (also  called  price  support  rate). 

The  price  per  unit  (bushel,  bale,  pound,  or 
hundredweight)  at  which  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  will  provide  loans  to 
farmers  enabling  them  to  hold  their  crops  for 
later  sale. 

Low-Input  Sustainable  Agriculture 
(LISA).  Alternative  methods  of  farming  that 
reduce  the  application  of  purchased  inputs 
such  as  fertilizer,  pesticides,  and  herbicides. 
The  goals  of  these  alternative  practices  are  to 
diminish  environmental  hazards  while  main- 
taining or  increasing  farm  profits  and  produc- 
tivity. Methods  include  crop  rotations  and 
mechanical  cultivations  to  control  weeds; 
integrated  pest  management  strategies  such 
as  introducing  harmless  natural  enemies; 
planting  legumes  that  transform  nitrogen 
from  the  air  into  a form  plants  can  use;  appli- 


cation of  livestock  manures,  municipal 
sludge,  and  compost  for  fertilizer;  and  over- 
seeding of  legumes  into  maturing  fields  of 
grain  crops,  or  as  post-season  cover  crops  to 
curtail  soil  erosion. 

Market  basket  of  farm  foods.  Average 
quantities  of  U.S.  farm  foods  purchased 
annually  per  household  in  a given  period. 
Retail  cost  of  these  foods  used  as  a basis  for 
computing  an  index  of  retail  prices  for 
domestically  produced  farm  foods.  Excluded 
are  fishery  products,  imported  foods,  and 
meals  eaten  away  from  home. 

Marketing  spread.  The  difference  between 
the  retail  price  of  a product  and  the  farm 
value  of  the  ingredients  in  the  product.  This 
farm-retail  spread  includes  charges  for 
assembling,  storing,  processing,  transporting, 
and  distributing  the  products. 

Marketing  year.  Year  beginning  at  harvest 
time  during  which  a crop  moves  to  market. 
Metropolitan  statistical  area  (MSA).  A 
county  or  group  of  contiguous  counties  that 
contain  at  least  one  city  of  50,000  inhabitants 
or  more,  or  twin  cities  with  a combined  popu- 
lation of  at  least  50,000.  In  addition,  contigu- 
ous counties  are  included  in  an  MSA  if  they 
are  socially  and  economically  integrated  with 
a central  city. 

Migrant  farmworker.  A person  who  travels 
across  State  or  county  boundaries  to  do  agri- 
cultural work  of  a seasonal  or  other  tempo- 
rary nature,  and  who  is  required  to  be  absent 
overnight  from  his  or  her  permanent  place  of 
residence.  Exceptions  are  immediate  family 
members  of  an  agricultural  employer  or  a 
farm  labor  contractor,  and  temporary  foreign 
workers. 

National  forest.  A Federal  reservation  dedi- 
cated to  protection  and  management  of  nat- 
ural resources  for  a variety  of  benefits— 
including  water,  forage,  wildlife  habitat, 
wood,  recreation,  and  minerals.  National 
forests  are  administered  by  USDA’s  Forest 
Service,  while  national  parks  are  adminis- 
tered by  the  Interior  Department’s  National 
Park  Service. 

National  grassland.  Land,  mainly  grass  and 
shrub  cover,  administered  by  the  Forest 
Service  as  part  of  the  National  Forest  System 
for  promotion  of  grassland  agriculture,  water- 
sheds, grazing  wildlife,  and  recreation. 
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Nematode.  Microscopic  soil  worm,  which 
may  attack  root  or  other  structures  of  plants 
and  cause  extensive  damage. 

Net  farm  income.  A measurement  of  the 
profit  or  loss  associated  with  a given  year’s 
production.  It  is  an  approximation  of  the  net 
value  of  agricultural  production,  regardless  of 
whether  the  commodities  were  sold,  fed,  or 
placed  in  inventory  during  the  year.  Net  farm 
income  equals  the  difference  between  gross 
farm  income  and  total  expenses.  It  includes 
nonmoney  items  such  as  depreciation,  the 
consumption  of  farm-grown  food,  and  the  net 
imputed  rental  value  of  operator  dwellings. 
Additions  to  inventory  are  treated  as  income. 

Network.  A group  of  machines  connected 
together  so  they  can  transmit  information  to 
one  another.  There  are  two  kinds  of  networks: 
local  networks  and  remote  networks. 

Nitrogen.  A chemical  element  essential  to 
life  and  one  of  the  primary  plant  nutrients. 
Animals  get  nitrogen  from  protein  feeds; 
plants  get  it  from  soil;  and  some  bacteria  get 
it  directly  from  air. 

Nonfarm  income.  Includes  all  income  from 
nonfarm  sources  (excluding  money  earned 
from  working  for  other  farmers)  received  by 
farm  operator  households. 

Nonpoint  source  pollution.  Pollutants  that 
cannot  be  traced  to  a specific  source,  includ- 
ing stormwater  runoff  from  urban  and  agri- 
cultural areas. 

Nonprogram  crops.  Crops— such  as  pota- 
toes, vegetables,  fruits,  and  hay— that  are  not 
included  in  Federal  price  support  programs. 

Nonrecourse  loans.  The  major  price  support 
instrument  used  by  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  to  support  the  price  of  wheat, 
feed  grains,  cotton,  rice,  honey,  sugar, 
peanuts,  and  tobacco.  Farmers  who  agree  to 
comply  with  all  commodity  program  provi- 
sions may  pledge  a quantity  of  a commodity 
as  collateral  and  obtain  a loan  from  the  CCC. 
The  borrower  may  elect  either  to  repay  the 
loan  with  interest  within  a specified  period 
and  regain  control  of  the  collateral  commod- 
ity, or  to  forfeit  it  to  the  CCC.  In  case  of  a 
forfeiture,  the  borrower  forfeits  without 
penalty  the  collateral  to  the  CCC  and  the 
CCC  accepts  it  as  satisfaction  of  the  loan. 

This  includes  the  accumulated  interest. 


regardless  of  the  price  of  the  commodity  in 
the  market  at  the  time  of  forfeiture. 

Normal  flex  acreage.  This  provision  of  the 
Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1990 
(RL.  101-508)  requires  a mandatory  15- 
percent  reduction  in  payment  acreage.  Under 
this  provision,  producers  are  ineligible  to 
receive  deficiency  payments  on  15  percent  of 
their  crop  acreage  base  (not  including  any 
acreage  removed  from  production  under  any 
production  adjustment  program).  Producers, 
however,  are  allowed  to  plant  any  crop  on 
this  acreage,  except  fruits  and  vegetables. 
Nutrient.  A chemical  element  or  compound 
that  is  essential  for  the  metabolism  and 
growth  of  an  organism. 

Off-farm  income.  Includes  wages  and 
salaries  from  working  for  other  farmers,  plus 
non-farm  income,  for  all  owner  operator  fam- 
ilies (whether  they  live  on  a farm  or  not). 
Oilseed  crops.  Primarily  soybeans,  and  other 
crops  such  as  peanuts,  cottonseed,  sunflower 
seed,  flaxseed,  safflower  seed,  rapeseed, 
sesame  seed,  castor  beans,  canola,  rapeseed, 
and  mustard  seeds  used  to  produce  edible 
and/or  inedible  oils,  as  well  as  high-protein 
animal  meal. 

Oilseed  meal.  The  product  obtained  by  grind- 
ing the  cakes,  chips,  or  flakes  that  remain  after 
most  of  the  oil  is  removed  from  oilseeds.  Used 
as  a feedstuff  for  livestock  and  poultry. 
Optional  flex  acreage.  Under  the  planting 
flexibility  provision  of  the  1990  Farm  Act, 
producers  can  choose  to  plant  up  to  25  percent 
of  the  crop  acreage  base  to  other  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation-specified  crops  (except 
fruits  and  vegetables)  without  a reduction  in 
crop  acreage  bases  on  the  farm,  but  receiving 
no  deficiency  payments  on  this  acreage.  The 
Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1990 
(RL.  101-508)  made  a 15-percent  reduction  in 
payment  acreage  mandatory.  The  remaining 
10  percent  is  the  optional  flex  acreage. 
Organic  farming.  There  is  no  universally 
accepted  definition,  but  in  general  organic 
farming  is  a production  system  which  avoids 
or  largely  excludes  the  use  of  synthetically 
compounded  fertilizers,  pesticides,  growth 
regulators,  and  livestock  feed  additives.  To 
the  maximum  extent  feasible,  organic  farm- 
ing systems  rely  on  crop  rotation,  crop 
residues,  animal  manures,  legumes,  green 
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manure,  off-farm  organic  wastes,  mechanical 
cultivation,  mineral  bearing  rocks,  and 
aspects  of  biological  pest  control  to  maintain 
soil  productivity  and  tilth,  to  supply  plant 
nutrients  and  to  control  weeds,  insects,  and 
other  pests. 

Parity.  Equality  in  the  present  purchasing 
power  of  a unit  (bushel,  cwt)  of  a product 
compared  with  its  purchasing  power  during 
the  period  1910-14.  Parity  price  for  any  com- 
modity equals  its  10-year  average  price  multi- 
plied by  the  ratio  of  the  current  Parity  Index 
compared  to  the  10-year  average  of  Prices 
Received  Index.  The  Parity  Index  reflects 
prices  paid  by  farmers  for  items  of  production 
and  family  living,  including  interest,  taxes, 
and  wage  rates.  Both  Parity  Index  and  Prices 
Received  Index  are  expressed  on  a base  of 
1910-14  equaling  100.  The  near  threefold 
gains  in  farm  productivity  are  not  reflected  in 
parity  prices. 

Parity  Ratio.  A measure  of  relative  purchas- 
ing power  of  farm  products.  The  ratio 
between  index  of  prices  received  by  farmers 
for  all  farm  products  and  index  of  prices  paid 
by  farmers  for  commodities  and  services  used 
in  farm  production  and  family  living.  The 
parity  ratio  measures  price  relationships 
(prices  received  and  prices  paid).  It  does  not 
measure  farm  income  or  farmers’  total  pur- 
chasing power.  It  does  not  reflect  farmers’ 
off-farm  income.  Government  payments,  or 
farmers’  assets. 

Payment  limitations.  Limitations  set  by  law 
on  the  amount  of  money  any  one  person  may 
receive  in  Federal  farm  program  payments 
each  year  under  the  feed  grain,  wheat,  cotton, 
rice,  and  other  farm  programs. 

Percolation.  The  downward  movement  of 
water  through  soil  under  the  influence  of 
gravity. 

Plant  germplasm.  Living  material  such  as 
seeds,  rootstock,  or  leaf  plant  tissue  from 
which  new  plants  can  grow. 

Pomology.  The  science  or  study  of  growing 
fruit. 

Price  index.  An  indicator  of  average  price 
change  for  a group  of  commodities  that  com- 
pares price  for  those  same  commodities  in 
some  other  period,  commonly  called  the  base 
period. 


Price  support  level.  The  price  for  a unit  of  a 
farm  commodity  (bushel,  pound)  that  the 
Government  will  support  through  price- 
support  loans,  purchases,  and/or  payments. 
Price  support  levels  are  determined  by  law 
and  are  set  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Price  support  programs.  Government  pro- 
grams that  aim  to  keep  farm  prices  received 
by  participating  producers  from  falling  below 
specific  minimum  levels.  Price  support  pro- 
grams for  major  commodities  are  carried  out 
by  providing  loans  and  purchase  agreements 
to  farmers  so  that  they  can  store  their  crops 
during  periods  of  low  prices.  The  loans  can 
later  be  redeemed  if  commodity  prices  rise 
sufficiently  to  make  the  sale  of  the  commod- 
ity on  the  market  profitable,  or  the  farmer  can 
forfeit  the  commodity  to  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  (CCC).  With  a purchase 
agreement,  the  producer  may  sell  the  com- 
modity to  the  CCC. 

Production  Credit  Associations.  Lending 
groups,  owned  by  their  farmer-borrowers, 
that  provide  short  and  intermediate-term 
loans  for  up  to  10  years  from  funds  obtained 
from  investors  in  money  markets.  These  asso- 
ciations are  an  integral  part  of  the  Farm 
Credit  System. 

Productive  capacity.  The  amount  that  could 
be  produced  within  the  next  season  if  all  the 
resources  currently  available  were  fully 
employed  using  the  best  available  technol- 
ogy. Productive  capacity  increases  whenever 
the  available  resources  increase  or  the  pro- 
duction of  those  resources  increases. 

Productivity.  The  relationship  between  the 
quantity  of  inputs  (land,  labor,  tractors,  feed, 
etc.)  employed  and  the  quantity  of  outputs 
produced.  An  increase  in  productivity  means 
that  more  outputs  can  be  produced  from  the 
same  inputs  or  that  the  same  outputs  are  pro- 
duced with  fewer  inputs.  Both  single-factor 
and  multifactor  indexes  are  used  to  measure 
productivity.  Single-factor  productivity 
indexes  measure  the  output  per  unit  of  one 
input  at  the  same  time  other  inputs  may  be 
changing.  Multifactor  productivity  indexes 
consider  all  productive  resources  as  a whole, 
netting  out  the  effects  of  substitution  among 
inputs.  Crop  yield  per  acre,  output  per  work 
hour,  and  livestock  production  per  breeding 
animal  are  all  single-factor  productivity  indi- 
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cators.  The  Total  Farm  Output  per  Unit  of 
Input  Index  is  a multifactor  measure. 

Public  Law  480  (PL-480).  Common  name 
for  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and 
Assistance  Act  of  1954,  which  seeks  to 
expand  foreign  markets  for  U.S.  agricultural 
products,  combat  hunger,  and  encourage  eco- 
nomic development  in  developing  countries. 
Title  I of  the  Food  for  Peace  Program,  as  it  is 
called,  makes  U.S.  agricultural  commodities 
available  through  long-term  dollar  credit 
sales  at  low  interest  rates  for  up  to  40  years. 
Donations  for  emergency  food  relief  needs 
are  provided  under  Title  II.  Title  III  autho- 
rizes “food  for  development”  grants. 

Rangeland.  Land  which  is  predominantly 
grasses,  grasslike  plants,  or  shrubs  suitable 
for  grazing  and  browsing.  Rangeland 
includes  natural  grasslands,  savannahs,  many 
wetlands,  some  deserts,  tundra,  and  certain 
shrub  communities.  It  also  includes  areas 
seeded  to  native  or  adapted  and  introduced 
species  that  are  managed  like  native 
vegetation. 

Renewable  resources.  Resources  such  as 
forests,  rangeland,  soil,  and  water  that  can  be 
restored  and  improved. 

Riparian  rights.  Legal  water  rights  of  a per- 
son owning  land  containing  or  bordering  on  a 
water  course  or  other  body  of  water  in  or  to 
its  banks,  bed,  or  waters. 

RNA  (ribonucleic  acid).  A molecule  similar 
to  DNA  that  functions  primarily  to  decode 
instructions  for  protein  synthesis  that  are  car- 
ried by  genes. 

Ruminant.  Animal  having  a stomach  with 
four  compartments  (rumen,  reticulum,  oma- 
sum, and  abomasum).  Their  digestive  process 
is  more  complex  than  that  of  animals  having 
a true  stomach.  Ruminants  include  cattle, 
sheep  and  goats,  as  well  as  deer,  bison,  buf- 
falo, camels,  and  giraffes. 

Rural.  An  area  that  has  a population  of  fewer 
than  2,500  inhabitants  and  is  outside  an  urban 
area.  A rural  area  does  not  apply  only  to  farm 
residences  or  to  sparsely  settled  areas,  since  a 
small  town  is  rural  as  long  as  it  meets  the 
above  criteria. 

Saline  soil.  A soil  containing  enough  soluble 
salts  to  impair  its  productivity  for  plants. 


Set-aside.  The  acreage  a farmer  must  devote 
to  soil  conserving  uses  (such  as  grasses, 
legumes,  and  small  grain  that  is  not  allowed 
to  mature),  in  order  to  be  eligible  for  produc- 
tion adjustment  payments  and  price-support 
loans  and  purchases. 

Silage.  Prepared  by  chopping  green  forage 
(grass,  legumes,  field  corn,  etc.)  into  an  air- 
tight chamber,  where  it  is  compressed  to 
exclude  air  and  undergoes  an  acid  fermenta- 
tion that  retards  spoilage.  Contains  about  65 
percent  moisture. 

Silviculture.  A branch  of  forestry  dealing 
with  the  development  and  care  of  forests. 
Sodbuster.  A provision  authorized  by  the 
Food  Security  Act  of  1985  which  is  designed 
to  discourage  the  conversion  of  highly  erodi- 
ble  land  from  extensive  conserving  uses  to 
intensive  agricultural  production.  If  highly 
erodible  grassland  or  woodland  is  used  for 
crop  production  without  appropriate  conser- 
vation measures,  producers  may  lose  eligibil- 
ity for  participation  in  many  USDA 
programs. 

Staple.  Term  used  to  designate  length  of  fiber 
in  cotton,  wool,  or  flax. 

State  Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 

State-operated  institutions,  established  under 
the  Hatch  Act  of  1887  and  connected  to  land- 
grant  universities  in  each  State,  which  carry 
out  research  of  local  and  regional  importance 
in  the  areas  of  food,  agriculture,  and  natural 
resources. 

Stubble  mulch.  A protective  cover  provided 
by  leaving  plant  residues  of  any  previous 
crop  as  a mulch  on  the  soil  surface  when 
preparing  for  the  following  crop. 

Subsistence  farm.  A low-income  farm  where 
the  emphasis  is  on  production  for  use  of  the 
operator  and  the  operator’s  family  rather  than 
for  sale. 

Supplementary  imports.  Farm  products 
shipped  into  this  country  that  add  to  the  out- 
put of  U.S.  agriculture.  Examples  include  cat- 
tle, meat,  fruit,  vegetables,  and  tobacco  (see 
complementary  imports). 

Sustainable  agriculture.  An  integrated  sys- 
tem of  plant  and  animal  production  practices 
having  a site-specific  application  that  will, 
over  the  long  term,  satisfy  food  and  fiber 
needs;  enhance  environmental  quality  and 
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natural  resources;  make  the  most  efficient  use 
of  nonrenewable  resources  and  on-farm 
resources;  integrate  natural  biological  cycles 
and  controls;  sustain  the  economic  viability 
of  farm  operations;  and  enhance  the  quality 
of  life. 

Swampbuster.  This  provision  was  authorized 
by  the  Food  Security  Act  of  1985;  it  discour- 
ages the  conversion  of  natural  wetlands  to 
cropland  use.  With  some  exceptions,  produc- 
ers converting  a wetland  area  to  cropland 
may  lose  eligibility  for  many  USDA  program 
benefits. 

Target  prices.  A price  level  established  by 
law  for  wheat,  corn,  sorghum,  barley,  oats, 
rice,  and  upland  and  extra-long-staple  cotton. 
Farmers  participating  in  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  commodity  programs  receive  the 
difference  between  the  target  price  and  either 
the  market  price  during  a period  prescribed 
by  law  or  the  price  support  (loan)  rate, 
whichever  is  higher. 

Terminal  market.  A metropolitan  market 
that  handles  all  agricultural  commodities. 

Tissue  culture.  The  technique  of  growing  a 
whole  plant  from  a single  engineered  cell  or 
piece  of  plant  tissue. 

Unit  cost.  The  average  cost  to  produce  a sin- 
gle item.  The  total  cost  divided  by  the  num- 
ber of  items  produced. 

Upland  cotton.  A fiber  plant  developed  in  the 
United  States  from  stock  native  to  Mexico 
and  Central  America.  Includes  all  cotton 
grown  in  the  continental  United  States  except 
Sea  Island  and  American  Pima  cotton.  Staple 
length  of  upland  cotton  ranges  from  3/4  inch 
to  1 1/4  inches. 

Urban.  A concept  defining  an  area  that  has  a 
population  of  2,500  or  more  inhabitants. 

Vegetative  cover.  Trees  or  perennial  grasses, 
legumes,  or  shrubs  with  an  expected  lifespan 
of  5 years  or  more. 

Viticulture.  The  science  and  practice  of 
growing  grapes. 

Watershed.  The  total  land  area,  regardless  of 
size,  above  a given  point  on  a waterway  that 
contributes  runoff  water  to  the  flow  at  that 
point.  A major  subdivision  of  a drainage 
basin.  The  United  States  is  generally  divided 
into  18  major  drainage  areas  and  160  principal 


river  drainage  basins  containing  some  12,700 
smaller  watersheds. 

Water  table.  The  upper  limit  of  the  part  of 
the  soil  or  underlying  rock  material  that  is 
wholly  saturated  with  water. 

Wetlands.  Land  that  is  characterized  by  an 
abundance  of  moisture  and  that  is  inundated 
by  surface  or  ground  water  often  enough  to 
support  a prevalence  of  vegetation  typically 
adapted  for  life  in  saturated  soil  conditions. 

Wholesale  price  index.  Measure  of  average 
changes  in  prices  of  commodities  sold  in  pri- 
mary U.S.  markets.  “Wholesale”  refers  to 
sales  in  large  quantities  by  producers,  not  to 
prices  received  by  wholesalers,  jobbers,  or 
distributors.  In  agriculture,  it  its  the  average 
price  received  by  farmers  for  their  farm  com- 
modities at  the  first  point  of  sale  when  the 
commodity  leaves  the  farm. 

Zoonotic  diseases.  Diseases  that,  under  nat- 
ural conditions,  are  communicable  from  ani- 
mals to  humans. 

4-H.  Club  for  young  people  (9-19  years  old) 
sponsored  by  the  Agricultural  Extension 
Service  to  foster  agricultural,  homemaking, 
and  other  skills.  The  4 FI’s  stand  for  Head, 
Heart,  Hands,  and  Health. 

0/92.  A USDA  acreage  diversion  program 
provision  that  allows  wheat  and  feed  grain 
producers  to  devote  all  or  a portion  of  their 
permitted  acreage  to  conserving  uses  and 
receive  deficiency  payments  on  that  acreage. 
The  program  makes  deficiency  payments  for 
a maximum  of  92  percent  of  a farm’s  maxi- 
mum payment  acreage.  Under  other  types  of 
acreage  diversion  programs,  such  as  acreage 
reduction  programs,  producers  cannot  receive 
deficiency  payments  unless  permitted  acres 
are  devoted  to  producing  a crop. 

50/92.  A USDA  acreage  diversion  program 
provision  that  allows  cotton  and  rice  growers 
who  plant  at  least  50  percent  of  their  permit- 
ted acreage  to  receive  92  percent  of  their  defi- 
ciency payments  under  certain  conditions. 

1890  Land-Grant  Colleges  and 
Universities  and  Tuskegee  University. 
Historically  Black  land-grant  colleges  and 
universities.  Through  the  Act  of  August  30, 
1890,  and  several  other  authorities,  these 
institutions  may  receive  Federal  funds  for 
agricultural  research,  extension,  and  teaching. 
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AARC.  See  Alternative  Agricultural 
Research  & Commercialization  Center 
ACR  See  Agricultural  Conservation  Program 
ADC.  See  Animal  Damage  Control 
Age  distribution  of  rural  population 
(1990),  42-43 

Agricultural  Conservation  Program,  65-66, 
105 

Agricultural  health  protection 
animal  damage  control,  126 
animal  health  programs,  125-126 
biological  control  and  IPM  programs, 
123-125 

humane  care  of  animals,  127 
import-export  regulations,  121-122 
monitoring  plant  and  animal  pests  and 
diseases,  123 

plant  health  programs,  122-123 
quarantine,  121-122 
veterinary  biologies,  125 
Agricultural  Marketing  Service,  112-118 
Agricultural  Research  Service,  98,  123, 
130-135 

Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conservation 
Service 

commodity  programs,  63-64 
conservation  programs,  65-66,  98 
disaster  and  emergency  assistance,  66-67 
farmer  programs,  63 
Air  quality  programs,  93,  131 
Alabama 

boll  weevil  eradication,  122 

cash  receipts  ranking  (1992),  36,  38-40 

EBT  system,  75 

foreign  ownership  of  agricultural  land,  20 
grain  inspection,  120 
number  of  farms  (1988-93),  15-16 
Alaska 

cash  receipts  ranking  (1992),  36 
foreign  ownership  of  agricultural  land,  20 
number  of  farms  (1988-93),  15-16 
Alternative  Agricultural  Research  & 
Commercialization  Center,  61 
AMS.  See  Agricultural  Marketing  Service 
Animal  and  Plant  Health  Inspection  Service, 
111,  121,  122,  126-127 
Animal  Damage  Control,  1 26 
Animal  Welfare  Act,  127 


Animals.  See  also  Cattle  and  calves;  Hogs; 
Poultry;  Sheep  and  lambs 
biological  control  and  IPM  programs, 
123-125 

damage  control,  126 
health  programs,  125-126 
humane  care  of,  1 27 
pests  and  diseases,  123 
productivity  projects,  132 
veterinary  biologies,  125 
APHIS.  See  Animal  and  Plant  Health 
Inspection  Service 
Arizona 

boll  weevil  eradication,  122 
cash  receipts  ranking  (1992),  36,  38—40 
foreign  ownership  of  agricultural  land,  20 
number  of  farms  (1988-93),  15-16 
Arkansas 

cash  receipts  ranking  (1992),  36,  38^0 
foreign  ownership  of  agricultural  land,  20 
number  of  farms  (1988-93),  15-16 
ASCS.  See  Agricultural  Stabilization  and 
Conservation  Service 

B 

Biological  control  and  Integrated  Pest 
Management  programs,  123-125 
Business  development  programs,  59-61 

C 

California 

animal  imports  center,  1 22 
bird  quarantine  facility,  122 
boll  weevil  eradication,  122 
cash  receipts  ranking,  36,  38-40 
EBT  system,  76 

foreign  ownership  of  agricultural  land,  20 
fruit  fly  eradication  program,  121 
grain  inspection,  120 
net  farm  income,  34 
number  of  farms  (1988-93),  15-16 
pesticide  residue  monitoring,  112 
Cattle  and  calves 

disease  and  pest  monitoring,  123,  125 
inventory  numbers,  calf  crop,  disposition, 
production,  and  prices  (1960-92), 
186-187 

CCC.  See  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
Center  for  Animal  Health,  1 1 1 
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Center  for  Epidemiology,  1 1 1 

Certification  services,  119 

CES.  See  Cooperative  Extension  System 

Chemical  use  research,  102-103 

The  Child  and  Adult  Care  Food  Program,  81 

Children 

nonmetro  population  share,  43 
nutrition  programs,  76-83 
Colorado 

cash  receipts  ranking,  36,  38-40 
foreign  ownership  of  agricultural  land,  20 
number  of  farms  (1988-93),  15-16 
pesticide  residue  monitoring,  1 1 2 
Colorado  River  Salinity  Control  Program,  66, 
105 

Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  63-65,  71 
Commodity  programs,  63-64,  80-81,  132 
Community  development  programs,  58-59 
Connecticut 

cash  receipts  ranking,  36 
foreign  ownership  of  agricultural  land,  20 
number  of  farms  (1988-93),  15-16 
Conservation  programs,  65-66,  96-106,  131. 
See  also  Soil  conservation;  Wetlands 
Reserve  Program 

Conservation  Reserve  Program,  65,  100-101 
Cooperative  development  programs,  59-61 
Cooperative  Extension  System,  99-100, 
128-130 

Cooperative  State  Research  Service,  137-140 
Corn 

area,  yield,  supply,  disappearance,  and 
prices  (1960-93),  180-181 

Cotton 

area,  yield,  supply,  disappearance,  and 
prices  (1964-93),  186-187 
boll  weevil  eradication,  122 
percent  graded,  1 1 8 

CRP  See  Conservation  Reserve  Program 
CSRS.  See  Cooperative  State  Research 
Service 

D 

Dairy  products 

dietary  changes  (1970-92),  5 

percent  graded,  1 1 8 

research  and  promotion  programs, 

114-115 

Delaware 

cash  receipts  ranking,  36,  38-40 
EBT  system,  75 

foreign  ownership  of  agricultural  land,  20 
number  of  farms  (1988-93),  15-16 


Delmarva  Peninsula  study  area,  103 
Development  programs 
A ARC  Center,  61 
business,  59-61 

community  development,  58-59 
cooperative  development,  59-61 
Federal  funding,  53-54 
housing,  58-59 

Team  USDA  rural  development,  62 
utilities,  56-57 

Dietary  changes  (1970-92).  See  also 
Nutrition  services 
dairy  products,  5 
eggs,  4 

food  fats  and  oils,  6 
fruits  and  vegetables,  6 
grain  products,  7 
major  foods,  3 
meat,  poultry,  and  fish,  2 
milk,  5 
sweeteners,  8 

Disaster  and  emergency  assistance,  66-67, 
87-88 

E 

EBT.  See  Electronic  Benefit  Transfer 
Economic  Research  Service,  7,  142 
Education  programs 

Distance  Learning  and  Medical  Link 
Grant  Program,  57 
higher  education,  138-139 
National  Agricultural  Library,  140-141 
natural  resource  conservation 
education,  96 

Eggs 

dietary  changes  (1970-92),  4 
inspections,  110,  112 
percent  graded, 1 1 8 
research  and  promotion  programs, 
114-115 
The  elderly 

age  distribution  of  rural  population 
(1990),  42^3 

human  resources  programs  of  the  Forest 
Service,  98 

nutrition  programs,  80-8 1 , 83 
Electric  program,  57 
Electronic  Benefit  Transfer,  75 
Emergency  community  water  assistance 
grants,  57 

Emergency  Conservation  Program,  66,  105 
The  Emergency  Food  Assistance  Program, 
84-85 
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Emergency  food  assistance  programs,  84-85, 
87-88 

Employment 

human  resources  programs  of  the  Forest 
Service,  98 

unemployment,  nonmetro  and  metro  areas 
(1979-92),  46^7 

Energy  resources  program  of  the  Forest 
Service,  93 

Environmental  Conservation  Acreage 
Reserve  Program,  1 00- 1 0 1 
Environmental  issues.  See  Conservation  pro- 
grams; Natural  resources 
Environmental  Protection  Agency,  112,  123 
EPA.  See  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
Erosion  reduction,  98,  106,  131 
ERS.  See  Economic  Research  Service 
Espy,  Mike,  75,  77,  108 
Exports 

donations  for  world  hunger,  65,  71-72 
federal  export  assistance,  7 1 
GATT  and,  73 

major  markets  (1993),  68-69 
NAFTA  and,  73-74 
regulations,  121-122 
top  agricultural  exports  (1993),  67-68 
Extension  Service,  99,  105,  128-130 

F 

FACTA.  See  The  Food,  Agriculture, 
Conservation,  and  Trade  Act  of  1990 
Farm  business 

assets,  debt,  and  equity  (1960-92),  27 
credit  availability  and  use,  25-26 
debt,  real  estate  and  non-real-estate,  28 
debt,  selected  years,  26 
development  programs,  59-61 
household  income,  31-33 
net  farm  income,  29-30 
net  income  by  state,  34-35 
State  rankings  by  cash  receipts,  35-37, 
39-40 

Farm  Credit  System,  25-26 

Farm  production  regions,  13-14 

Farm-A-Syst  program,  1 02 

The  Farmers’  Market  Nutrition  Program,  80 

Farm-retail  price  spread,  10-12 


Farms 

farms,  farmland,  and  gross  farm  sales,  by 
sales  class  (1990),  18 
foreign  ownership  of  U.S.  farmland, 
19-23 

number  of  farms,  land  in  farms,  farm  size 
(1983-93),  14 

number  of  farms  and  land  in  farms,  by 
state  (1988-93),  15-16 
number  of  farms  by  value  of  sales  class 
1978-92,  172-173 
1992,  170-171 
organization  types,  19 
percent  of  farms,  by  economic  sales  class 
(1992-93),  17 

FCIC.  See  Federal  Crop  Insurance 
Corporation 

FCS.  See  Farm  Credit  System 
Federal  Crop  Insurance  Corporation,  74 
Federal  Grain  Inspection  Service,  118,  120 
Federal-State  Marketing  Improvement 
Program,  115 

FGIS.  See  Federal  Grain  Inspection  Service 
Fish  habitats  program  of  the  Forest  Service, 
91 

Florida 

animal  imports  center,  122 
bird  quarantine  facility,  122 
boll  weevil  eradication,  122 
cash  receipts  ranking,  36,  38-40 
EBT  system,  75 

foreign  ownership  of  agricultural  land,  20 
net  farm  income,  34,  35 
number  of  farms  (1988-93),  15-16 
pesticide  residue  monitoring,  112 
FNS.  See  Food  and  Nutrition  Service 
Food,  Agriculture,  Conservation,  and  Trade 
Act  of  1990,  100 
Food  and  Nutrition  Service,  75 
Food  expenditures 

cost  of  food  services  and  distribution,  8 
dollar  distribution,  9 

farm  value  as  a percentage  of  retail  price, 
12 

marketing  functions  of  the  food  dollar,  1 1 
Food  Guide  Pyramid,  136 
Food  programs.  See  also  Nutrition  services 
application  information,  87 
donations  for  world  hunger  relief,  65, 
71-72 

donations  in  Puerto  Rico  and  the 
Marianas,  86 

donations  in  the  U.S.,  72,  85-86 
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Food  safety 

critical  control  points  system,  108 
education  program,  110-111 
egg  products,  110,  112 
HACCP  system,  108 
hazard  analysis,  108 
meat  and  poultry  hotline,  109-110 
meat  and  poultry  inspection,  107-108 
pathogen  reduction  initiatives,  108-109 
pesticide  residue  monitoring,  1 12 
preharvest  food  safety,  108,  111 
Food  Safety  and  Inspection  Service,  107 
Food  Security  Act  of  1985,  65,  66,  100,  103 
Food  Stamp  Program,  75-76,  88 
Forest  lands 

acreages  owned  or  managed  by  govern- 
ment agencies,  89 
Forest  Service 

assistance  to  state  and  private  foresters, 
93-94 

conservation  education,  93-94,  96 
fire  management,  95,  96 
forest-  and  timber-management,  92 
Forest  Stewardship  Program,  93 
habitats  for  wildlife,  fish,  and  rare  plants, 
91 

human  resource  programs,  98 
international  forestry,  97 
lands  program,  90-9 1 
management  of  the  national  forest  system, 
90-93 

minerals  and  energy,  93 
mission,  90 
overview,  89 
pest  management,  94 
preservation,  94-95 
rangeland,  92 
recreation,  91-92 
research,  96 

rural  community  assistance,  95 
urban  and  community  forestry,  95 
watersheds  and  air,  93 
Forestry  Incentives  Program,  65-66 
4-H  program,  1 30 
Fruit 

dietary  changes  (1970-92),  6 
marketing  agreements,  113-114 
percent  graded,  1 1 8 
FSA.  See  Food  Security  Act  of  1985 
FSIS.  See  Food  Safety  and  Inspection  Service 
FSMIP.  See  Federal-State  Marketing 
Improvement  Program 
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GATT.  See  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade 

General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade,  73 
Georgia 

boll  weevil  eradication,  122 
cash  receipts  ranking,  36,  38-40 
EBT  system,  75 

foreign  ownership  of  agricultural  land,  20 
number  of  farms  (1988-93),  15-16 
Glossary  of  agricultural  terms,  1 96-206 
Government  payments  by  program  ( 1 950- 
92),  174-175 
Grade  standards,  118-119 
Grain 

dietary  changes  (1970-92),  7 
inspection  services,  118,  120 
Great  Plains  Conservation  Program,  104 

H 

Haas,  Ellen,  75,  76 
Habitat  programs,  103-104 
Hawaii 

animal  imports  center,  122 
bird  quarantine  facility,  122 
cash  receipts  ranking,  36,  40 
foreign  ownership  of  agricultural  land,  20 
number  of  farms  (1988-93),  15-16 
Hogs 

disease  control,  125 

inventory  numbers,  pig  crop,  disappear- 
ance, and  prices  (1960-92),  188-189 
The  homeless,  59 
Housing  programs,  58-59 
Hydrologic  unit  areas.  See  Watershed  man- 
agement programs 

Idaho 

cash  receipts  ranking,  36,  39^0 
foreign  ownership  of  agricultural  land,  20 
number  of  farms  (1988-93),  15-16 
Illinois 

cash  receipts  ranking,  36,  38^0 
EBT  system,  75 

foreign  ownership  of  agricultural  land,  20 
number  of  farms  (1988-93),  15-16 
Imports 

quarantine,  121-122 
regulations,  121-122 
top  suppliers  of  U.S.  agricultural  imports, 
70 

U.S.  agricultural  imports,  69-70 
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Indian  reservations 

food  distribution  programs,  84 
Indiana 

eash  receipts  ranking,  36,  38-40 
foreign  ownership  of  agricultural  land,  20 
number  of  farms  (1988-93),  15-16 
Industry.  See  Farm  business 
Inspection  services 

egg  products  inspection,  1 12 
federal  grading  and  certification  pro- 
grams, 118-119 
food  safety  education,  110-111 
grain  inspection,  120 
hazard  analysis,  108 
meat  and  poultry  hotline,  109-1 10 
meat  and  poultry  inspection,  107-108 
pathogen  reduction  initiatives,  108-109 
pesticide  residue  monitoring,  112 
preharvest  food  safety,  1 1 1 
Integrated  Farm  Management  Program,  1 00 
Integrated  Pest  Management  program,  123 
International  issues.  See  also  Exports; 

Imports 

agricultural  trade,  61-1  A 
foreign  ownership  of  U.S.  farmland, 

19-23 
forestry,  97 

global  commodity  market  projections,  143 
news  reports,  117 
Iowa 

cash  receipts  ranking,  36,  38^0 
EBT  system,  75 

foreign  ownership  of  agricultural  land,  20 
net  farm  income,  34,  35 
number  of  farms  (1988-93),  15-16 
US  DA  veterinary  lab,  125 
IPM.  See  Integrated  Pest  Management 
program 

J 

Job  growth  in  rural  areas,  44-48 

K 

Kansas 

cash  receipts  ranking,  36,  38^0 
EBT  system,  75 

foreign  ownership  of  agricultural  land,  20 
number  of  farms  (1988-93),  15-16 
Kentucky 

cash  receipts  ranking,  36,  38-40 
foreign  ownership  of  agricultural  land,  20 
number  of  farms  (1988-93),  15-16 


L 

Labor  share  of  total  farm  production 
expenses  (1987),  24-25 
Land  tenure,  19 

Land  utilization,  by  state  (1987),  176-177 
Lands  program  of  the  Forest  Service,  90-91 
Local  governments,  51-54 
Louisiana 

cash  receipts  ranking,  36,  40 

foreign  ownership  of  agricultural  land,  20 

number  of  farms  (1988-93),  15-16 

M 

Maine 

cash  receipts  ranking,  36,  38-40 
foreign  ownership  of  agricultural  land,  20 
number  of  farms  (1988-93),  15-16 
Mariana  Islands  nutrition  assistance  pro- 
grams, 86 

Market  Promotion  Program,  7 1 
Marketing  services 

agricultural  transportation,  116 
cost  of  food  services  and  distribution,  8 
direct  marketing  and  wholesale  market 
development,  115 
federal  grading  and  certification 
programs,  118-119 
Federal  marketing  orders,  113-114 
market  news,  117-118 
market  regulation  laws,  116-117 
marketing  functions  of  the  food  dollar 
(1993),  11 

meat,  poultry,  and  livestock  marketing 
regulations,  120 

meat  and  poultry  inspection,  107-108 
research  and  promotion,  114-115 
Maryland 

cash  receipts  ranking,  36,  38-40 
EBT  system,  75 

foreign  ownership  of  agricultural  land,  20 
number  of  farms  (1988-93),  15-16 
Massachusetts 

cash  receipts  ranking,  36 
foreign  ownership  of  agricultural  land,  20 
number  of  farms  (1988-92),  15-16 
Meat 

dietary  changes  (1970-92),  2 
hotline,  109-110 
inspection  services,  107-109 
marketing  regulations,  120 
percent  graded,  1 1 8 
research  and  promotion  programs,  114 
Metric  conversion  chart,  194-195 
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Michigan 

cash  receipts  ranking,  36,  38-40 
EBT  system,  75 

foreign  ownership  of  agricultural  land,  20 
number  of  farms  (1988-93),  15-16 
pesticide  residue  monitoring,  112 
Midwest  Initiative  for  water  quality 
research,  106 
Milk 

dietary  changes,  5 
distribution  programs,  82 
marketing  orders,  1 1 3 
research  and  promotion  programs, 
114-115 

supply,  utilization,  and  prices  (1960-92), 
192-193 

Milk  Program,  82 

Mineral-  and  geology-management  program 
of  the  Forest  Service,  93 
Minnesota 

cash  receipts  ranking,  36,  38^0 
EBT  system,  75 

foreign  ownership  of  agricultural  land,  20 
grain  inspection,  120 
Mississippi 

boll  weevil  eradication,  122 
cash  receipts  ranking,  36,  38-40 
EBT  system,  75 

foreign  ownership  of  agricultural  land,  20 
grain  inspection,  120 
number  of  farms  (1988-93),  15-16 
Missouri 

cash  receipts  ranking,  36,  38-40 
EBT  system,  75 

foreign  ownership  of  agricultural  land,  20 
number  of  farms  (1988-93),  15-16 
Montana 

cash  receipts  ranking,  36,  38-40 
foreign  ownership  of  agricultural  land,  20 
number  of  farms  (1988-93),  15-16 
MPP.  See  Market  Promotion  Program 

N 

NAFTA.  See  North  American  Free  Trade 
Agreement 

NAL.  See  National  Agricultural  Library 
NASS.  See  National  Agricultural  Statistics 
Service 

National  Advisory  Committee  on 

Microbiological  Criteria  for  Foods,  108 
National  Agricultural  Library,  140-141 
National  Agricultural  Statistics  Service, 
142-143 


National  Organic  Standards  Board,  119 
National  Veterinary  Services  Laboratories, 
125 

Native  Americans 

food  distribution  programs  for,  84 
Natural  resources 

conservation  education,  96,  98 
forests,  89.  See  also  Forest  Service 
Great  Plains  Conservation  Program,  104 
habitat,  103-104 
soils,  98-101 

USDA  conservation  programs,  105-106 
water,  101-103 
Nebraska 

cash  receipts  ranking,  36,  38^0 
foreign  ownership  of  agricultural  land,  20 
net  farm  income,  34,  35 
number  of  farms  (1988-93),  15-16 
Nevada 

cash  receipts  ranking,  37 

foreign  ownership  of  agricultural  land,  20 
number  of  farms  (1988-93),  15-16 
New  Hampshire 

cash  receipts  ranking,  37 
EBT  system,  75 

foreign  ownership  of  agricultural  land,  20 
number  of  farms  (1988-93),  15-16 
New  Jersey 

cash  receipts  ranking,  37-40 
EBT  system,  75 

foreign  ownership  of  agricultural  land,  20 
number  of  farms  (1988-93),  15-16 
New  Mexico 

cash  receipts  ranking,  37-40 
EBT  system,  75 

foreign  ownership  of  agricultural  land,  20 
number  of  farms  (1988-93),  15-16 
New  York 

animal  imports  center,  122 
bird  quarantine  facility,  122 
cash  receipts  ranking,  37-40 
foreign  ownership  of  agricultural  land,  20 
number  of  farms  (1988-93),  15-16 
pesticide  residue  monitoring,  1 1 2 
North  American  Free  Trade  Agreement,  73 
North  Carolina 

boll  weevil  eradication,  122 
cash  receipts  ranking,  37-40 
foreign  ownership  of  agricultural  land,  20 
number  of  farms  (1988-93),  15-16 
pesticide  residue  monitoring,  112 
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North  Dakota 

cash  receipts  ranking,  37^0 
EBT  system,  75 

foreign  ownership  of  agricultural  land,  20 
number  of  farms  (1988-93),  15-16 
Nutrition  services.  See  also  Dietary  changes 
(1970-92);  Food  programs 
ARS  research,  132 
assistance  programs,  65,  75-88 
dietary  guidance,  135-137 
food  composition  data,  134 
food  donations  to  charitable  institutions, 
65,85 

information  services,  88-89,  133-137 
the  WIC  Programs,  79-80 

O 

Ohio 

cash  receipts  ranking,  3>1-AQ 
EBT  system,  75 

foreign  ownership  of  agricultural  land,  20 
number  of  farms  (1988-93),  15-16 
pesticide  residue  monitoring,  1 12 
Oklahoma 

cash  receipts  ranking,  37-40 
EBT  system,  75 

foreign  ownership  of  agricultural  land,  20 
number  of  farms  (1988-93),  15-16 
Oregon 

cash  receipts  ranking,  37^0 
EBT  system,  65 

foreign  ownership  of  agricultural  land,  20 
number  of  farms  (1988-93),  15-16 

P 

Packers  and  Stockyards  Act,  120 
Pathogen  reduction  program,  108-109 
PDP  See  Pesticide  Data  Program 
Pennsylvania 

cash  receipts  ranking,  37—40 
EBT  system,  75 

foreign  ownership  of  agricultural  land,  20 
number  of  farms  (1988-93),  15-16 
Pesticide  Data  Program,  1 1 2 
Pesticides,  124 

Planting  and  harvesting  calendar,  169 
Plants 

health  programs,  122-123 
pest-  and  disease-control,  123 
productivity  projects,  131 
Population  statistics  for  rural  areas,  41-44 


Poultry 

dietary  changes  (1970-92),  2 
disease  control,  125 
hotline,  109-110 
inspection  services,  107-109 
marketing  regulations,  120 
percent  graded,  1 1 8 
Poverty  rates 

nonmetro-metro  (1959-91),  50 
by  population  group  (1991),  50 
rural  income  and,  48-49 
Promotion  programs,  114-115 
Public  services  in  rural  areas,  52-53 
Puerto  Rico 

animal  health  programs,  125-126 
foreign  ownership  of  agricultural  land,  20 
nutrition  assistance  programs,  86 

Q 

Quarantine  inspection,  121-122 

R 

Racial  distribution  in  rural  areas  (1980-90), 
43-44 

Rangeland  management  program  of  the 
Forest  Service,  92 

Rare  plants  habitat  program  of  the  Forest 
Service,  91 

REA.  See  Rural  Electrification  Act  of  1936 
Recreation  programs  of  the  Forest  Service, 
91-92 
Research 

chemical  use,  102-103 
Cooperative  State  Research  Service, 
137-140 

crop  production,  102 
Economic  Research  Service,  142 
Extension  Service,  128 
forestry  programs,  96-97 
National  Agricultural  Library,  140-141 
national  issues,  128-129 
promotion  programs  and,  114-115 
State  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 
system,  138 
Rhode  Island 

cash  receipts  ranking,  37-40 
number  of  farms  (1988-93),  15-16 
Roosevelt,  Franklin  D.,  74 
RTB.  See  Rural  Telephone  Bank 
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Rural  America  statistics 

age  distribution  (1990),  42^3 
development  programs,  56-62 
federal  funding  for  development  (1985), 
53-54 

industry  job  growth,  nonmetro  and  metro 
(1979-91),  44^5 

local  government  expenditures  per  capita 
(1987),  51-52 

median  household  income  by  household 
type,  49 

median  household  income  by  race  and 
ethnicity,  49 
population,  41-42 
poverty  rates,  nonmetro-metro 
(1959-91),  50 

poverty  rates  by  population  group 
(1991),  50 

public  services,  52-53 
racial  distribution  (1980-90),  43-44 
rural  income  and  poverty,  48—49 
share  of  low-wage  workers  (1979-92),  48 
unemployment  rates,  nonmetro  and  metro 
(1979-92),  46-47 

wages  for  workers  ages  1 6 and  over 
(1979-92),  47 

Rural  Community  and  Economic 

Development  programs.  See  Business 
development  programs;  Community 
development  programs;  Cooperative 
development  programs;  Housing  pro- 
grams; Rural  utilities  programs 
Rural  Development  Administration,  95 
Rural  Economic  Development  Act  of  1990, 
57 

Rural  Electrification  Act  of  1936,  57 
Rural  Electrification  Administration,  57 
Rural  income  and  poverty,  48-49 
Rural  Telephone  Bank,  57 
Rural  utilities  programs,  56-57 
Rural  water  circuit  rider  technical  assistance 
program,  57 

S 

School  Breakfast  Program,  77-78 
School  Lunch  Program,  76-77 
SCS.  See  Soil  Conservation  Service 
Seed  marketing  laws,  116-117 
Sheep  and  lambs 
disease  control,  125 
inventory  numbers,  lamb  crop,  disposi- 
tion, production,  and  prices  (1962-92), 
190-191 


Smokey  Bear,  96 
Soil  conservation 

assistance  available,  99 
conservation  provisions  of  the  1985  Food 
Security  Act,  100 

Environmental  Conservation  Acreage 
Reserve  Program,  100-101 
erosion,  98,  131 

Integrated  Farm  Management  Program, 
100 

Soil  Conservation  Service,  94,  98-106 
Solid  waste  management  grants,  57 
South  Carolina 

boll  weevil  eradication,  122 
cash  receipts  ranking,  37-40 
EBT  system,  76 

foreign  ownership  of  agricultural  land,  20 
grain  inspection,  120 
number  of  farms  (1988-93),  15-16 
South  Dakota 

cash  receipts  ranking,  37—40 
EBT  system,  75 

foreign  ownership  of  agricultural  land,  20 
number  of  farms  (1988-93),  15-16 
Soybeans 

area,  yield,  supply,  disappearance,  and 
prices  (1960-93),  182-183 
Special  Supplemental  Food  Program  for 
Women,  Infants  and  Children,  79 
Specialty  crop  marketing  agreements, 
113-114 

SRDC.  See  State  Rural  Development 
Councils 

State  foresters,  93-94 

State  Rural  Development  Councils,  60-61 

Summer  Food  Service  Program,  82 

T 

Team  USD  A rural  development  programs, 

62. 

See  also  Business  development  programs; 
Housing  programs;  Rural  utilities  pro- 
grams 

TEFAP.  See  The  Emergency  Food  Assistance 
Program 

Telecommunications  program,  57 
Tennessee 

cash  receipts  ranking,  37-40 
EBT  system,  76 

foreign  ownership  of  agricultural  land,  20 
number  of  farms  (1988-93),  15-16 
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Texas 

bird  quarantine  facility,  122 
boll  weevil  eradication,  122 
cash  receipts  ranking,  37,  38^0 
EBT  system,  76 

foreign  ownership  of  agricultural  land, 
net  farm  income,  34,  35 
number  of  farms  (1988-93),  15-16 
pesticide  residue  monitoring,  112 
Trade 

exports  (1993),  67-68 
federal  export  assistance,  7 1 
imports  (1993),  69-70 
major  export  markets  (1993),  68-69 
suppliers  of  imports  (1992),  70 

U 

Unemployment  rates,  nonmetro  and  metro 
(1979-92),  46-47 
U.S.  economy 

food  and  fiber  system  percentage,  27 
U.S.  Grain  Standards  Act,  118 
USDA 

directory,  146-168 
executive  staff,  vii-viii 
Office  of  Inspector  General,  108 
the  “people’s  department,”  55 
Utah 

cash  receipts  ranking,  37 
EBT  system,  76 

foreign  ownership  of  agricultural  land, 
number  of  farms  (1988-93),  15-16 
Utilities.  See  Rural  utilities  programs 

V 

Vegetables 

dietary  changes,  6 
marketing  agreements,  113-114 
percent  graded,  1 1 8 
Vermont 

cash  receipts  ranking,  37 
foreign  ownership  of  agricultural  land, 
number  of  farms  (1988-93),  15-16 
Veterinary  biologies,  125 
Virginia 

boll  weevil  eradication,  122 

cash  receipts  ranking,  37-40 

foreign  ownership  of  agricultural  land, 

grain  inspection,  1 20 

number  of  farms  (1988-93),  15-16 


W 

Washington 

cash  receipts  ranking,  37^0 
foreign  ownership  of  agricultural  land,  20 
grain  inspection,  120 
number  of  farms  (1988-93),  15-16 
pesticide  residue  monitoring,  112 
Water  and  waste  disposal  assistance,  56 
Water  Bank  Program,  66,  1 05 
Water  quality  programs,  101-103,  106,  131 
Watershed  management  programs,  93,  102, 
106 

West  Virginia 

cash  receipts  ranking,  37^0 
foreign  ownership  of  agricultural  land,  20 
number  of  farms  (1988-93),  15-16 
Wetlands  Reserve  Program,  66,  100,  103-104 
Wheat 

area,  yield,  supply,  disappearance,  and 
prices  (1960-93),  178-179 
Wholesale  Market  Development  Program, 

115 

WIG  Programs.  See  Farmers’  Market 

Nutrition  Program;  Special  Supplemental 
Food  Program  for  Women,  Infants  and 
Children 

Wildlife  habitats  program  of  the  Forest 
Service,  91 
Wisconsin 

cash  receipts  ranking,  37-40 
foreign  ownership  of  agricultural  land,  20 
grain  inspection,  120 
number  of  farms  (1988-93),  15-16 
Women,  Infants  and  Children  Programs. 

See  Farmers’  Market  Nutrition  Program; 
Special  Supplemental  Food  Program  for 
Women,  Infants  and  Children 
Woodsy  Owl,  96 

World  Agricultural  Outlook  Board,  143 
WRP.  See  Wetlands  Reserve  Program 
Wyoming 

cash  receipts  ranking,  37 
EBT  system,  75 

foreign  ownership  of  agricultural  land,  20 
number  of  farms  (1988-93),  15-16 


20 

20 

20 

20 
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The  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  (USD A)  prohibits 
discrimination  in  its  programs  on  the 
basis  of  race,  color,  national  origin,  sex, 
religion,  age,  disability,  political  beliefs 
and  marital  or  familial  status.  (Not  all 
prohibited  bases  apply  to  all  programs.) 
Persons  with  disabilities  who  require 
alternative  means  for  communication 
of  program  information  (Braille,  large 
print,  audio  tape,  etc.)  should  contact 
the  USDA  Office  of  Communications 
at  (202)  720-5881  (voice)  or 
(202)720-7808  (TDD). 

To  file  a complaint,  write  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington, 
DC.,  20250,  or  call  (202)  720-7327 
(voice)  or  (202)  690-1538  (TDD). 
USDA  is  an  equal  employment 
opportunity  employer. 
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